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Schemes  for  difcovering  Peru^ 

wi  Roitf  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  4if- 
covered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  re- 
ceived the  firft  obfcure  hints  concerning  the  opu« 
lent  countries  with  which  it  might  open  com- 
jnunic^tion,  the  wlfhe3  apd  fchemes  of  every 
enterprifing  perfon  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and 
Panama  were  turned  towards  the  wealth  o£* 
thofe  unknown  regions.  In  an  age  when  the 
fpirit  of  adventure  was  fo  ardent  and  vigorous, 
that  large  fortunes  were  wafted,  and  the  moft 
alarming  dangers  braved ,  in  purfuit  pf  difco* 
veries  merely  poilible,  the  fainteft  ray  of  hope 
was  followed  with  eager  expeftation ,  and  the 
flighteft  information  was  fuflicient  to  infpire 
fuch  perfeft  confidence ,  as  conduced  inen  t% 
the  moft  arduous  undertakings,  a) 

Unfuccefsful  for  fome  time* 

Accordingly,  feveral  armaments  were  fitted 
oat  in  order  to  explore  and  take  poflefiion  of 
the  conntries  to  the  eaft  of  Panama,  but  under 
the  conduft  of  leaders  whofe  taUnts  and  re* 

a)  See  NOTE  !♦ 
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fonrces  we^re  fineqaal  to  the  attempt,  b)  As 
the  excurfions  of  thofe  adventurers  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  ot  the  province  to  which  the 
Spaniards  have  given  the  name  oMTierra Firme., 
a  mountainous  region  covered  with  woods, 
thinly  inhabited,  and exttemely unhealthy, they 
returned  with  difmal  accounts  cencerning  the 
diftreffes  to  which  they  bad  been  expofed,  and 
the  uppromifingafpeftof  the  places  whrch  they 
had  yifited«  Damped  by  thefe  tidings,  the  rage, 
for  difcovery  in  that  direftion  abated;  ^nd  it 
became 'the  general  opinion,  th^t  Balbpa  had. 
founded  viiionary  hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  igr 
norant  Indian,  ill  qn^erfipod,  qt  calculated  tq 
deceive. 

Undertaken  by  Pizarro »   AlquAgro,  and  Luqae*. 

But  ther^  were  thre^  perfons  fettled  in  Pa- 
ns^ma,  on  whom  the  circumAanpes  whiph  de- 
terred others  made  fp  little  ipip reifion,  that,  at 
the  vefry  moment  when  all  confidered  Palboa's 
expeftations  of  difcov^ring  4  rich  country,  by 
,  fleering  towards  the  eaft ,  as  chimerical ,  they 
r'efolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  bis  fcheme* 
The  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  were 
Francifco  Pizarro,  Oiego  de  Ajthagro,  and  Her- 
fiando  Luque,  Pizarro  was  the  natural  fon  of 
a  gentleman  of  an-honourablp  family  by  ayery 
low  WPB^^i  ^^1  ^ccprdip^  to  th^  gx^e\  htp 

b)  Calancb^  Chrpnica^  p«   loo» 
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which  often  attends  the  offspring  pf  uplawftit^ 
love,  had  been  fo  totally  negle^ed  \n  his  yoatb" 
by  the  author  of  his  ^irth ,  that  he  feems  to 
have  deftined  him  never  tp  rife  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  his  mother.  In  confequence  of  this 
lingenerous  idfa,  he  fet  him,  when  bprdering^ 
on  maphood,  to  keep  hcgs.  'But  the  afpirin^ 
mind  of  yoang  Pizarrp  difdaining  that  ignoble 
occupation}  he,  abruptly  abandoned  his  charge, 
enlifted  as  a  foldier,  and,  after  ferving  fome 
years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,' 
by  opening  fuch  a  boundlefs  range  to  aftive  ta-? 
lents,  allured' every  adventurer  whofe  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There 
Pizarro  f arly  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  With  a  ^ 
temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring  than  the  con-^ 
ftitution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  he  was  fore-' 
Bioft  in  every  danger,  patient  under  thf  greateft 
hardfhipSjf  and  unfubdued  by  any  fatigue.  Thoughf 
fo  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read ,  he. 
was  foQii  tonfidered  as  a  man  formed  to  com* 
inand.  Every  operation  cemmitted  to  his  con- 
duft  proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rJire 
conjunftion,  he  united  perfeverance  with  ardour, 
and  was  as  pautious  in  executing,  as  he  was 
bold  in  forming  his  pUns.  By  engaging  ^arly 
in  aftive  Hfe,-  without  any  refource  bjat  his 
pwn  talents  and  induftry ,  and  by  depending 
^n  himfelf  adone  in  his  ftyuggles  to  emerge  from 
obfcnrity,  he  acquired  fuch  a  thorough  knowledge 
pf  ^fiftirs^  and  pf  mep «   that  he  was  fitted  to 
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ftiTatnd  a  Aiperior  plart  in  conjduAing  the  former^ 
and  in  governing  the  l,atter.  c)  .         > 

.  Almagro  had  as  little  to  boaft  of  his  defcent 
as  Pizarro.  The  one  was  a  baftard,  the  other 
a  foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion »  in  the 
cam^y  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the 
ibldierly  goalities  of  intrepid  valpur,  indefa*- 
tigable  a^ivlty^  or  infurmountable  conftaney,  in 
enduring  the  hardfbips  infeparablc  from  mili<» 
tary  fervice  in  the  New  World,  But  in  AU 
ipagro  thefe  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the 
Qpennefs,  generoiity,  and  candour^  natural  to 
men  whofe  profeiEon  is  arms;  in  Pizarro,  they 
were  united  with  the  addrefs,  the  craft,  and 
the  diiTlmuIation  of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purpofes,  and  with  fagacity 
to  penetrate  into  thofe  of  other  men. 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclefiaftick, 
who  a6ted  both  as  prieft  and  fchpolmafter  at 
Panama,  and  by  means  which  the  contempora* 
ty  writers  have  not  defcribed,  had  am^iTed 
riches  that  infpired  him  with  thoughts  of  rifing, 
tp  greater  eminence.  / 

Terms  of  their    aflTociatioOt 

Such  were  the  rnen  deftined  to  overfcora 
one  of  the  moit  extenlive  empires  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Their  .confederacy  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  authorifed  by  Pedrarias,  thegovernoi: 

^  ^  H«rrera ,  dec*  I  &  2,  paillto*  dec.  iv«  lib*  Ti»  c«  io7«  Go- 
tnrira  Hid*  c*  144*  Zarate,  lib.  iv«  c*  0* 
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«f  Panama*  Eacb  engaged  to  employ  his  whole 
fortune  in  the  adventure^  Pizarro,  the  leaft 
\(r'ealthy  of  the  three ,  as  he  could  not  t}irow 
fo  large  a  fum  as  his  aflbciates  into  the  cotnmon 
ilock ,  engaged  to  take  the  departQient  of  greateft 
fatigue  and  danger ,  and  to  command  in  perlbn 
the  armament  which  was  to  go  firft  upon  difco<^ 
very.  Almagro  offered  to  conduft  the  fupplies 
•t>f  provifioss  and  reinforcements  of  troops^  of 
i^i^hich  Pizarro  might  ftand  in  need.  Luque  was 
.  to  remain  at  Panama  to  negociate  with  the  go- 
vernor,  and  fuperintend  whatever  was  carrying 
on  for  the  general  intereft.  As'  the  fpirit  of  en- 
thuiiafm  uniformly  accompanied  that  of  adven- 
ture in  the  New  World  ,  and  by  that  firangie 
union  both  acquired  an  increafe  of  force,  this 
confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice  was 
confirmed,  by  the  moft  folemn  a6k  of  religion. 
Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided  a  confecrated 
hoft  into  three,  and  reCerving  one  part  to  him- 
felf,  gave  the  other  two  to.  his  aflbciates,  of 
which  they  partook ;  and  thus ,  in  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace ,  ratified  a  contraft  of  whick 
plunder  and  bloodfhed  were  the  obje6i:s»  d) 

Their  firft  attempt,  attended  with  little   fuccefs* 

The  attempt  was  hegun  with  a  force  more 
fuited  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three  af« 
focjates,  than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enter-* 
prifein  which  they  were  engaged.    Pizarro  fet 

i)  Herrtta,  dtf*  3*  lib^  yU  c*  I3»  Zaratt,  lib»    u  c*  I» 
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fitil  froth    Pttnilmsi  (  Nov.  X4«   x^i^)  ^itfi  a 
fingle  vefTel^    of  fmall  burden^   and  a  haodred 
-#nd  twelve  men.  But  in  thatage,  fo  little  yi^ere  • 
tfae  Spaniards  acquainted  with  th^  peculiarities 
of  climate  in  America  i'  that  the  time  virhich 
Pizarro  cbofe  for  his  departure  was  t}i^  moft 
improper  in   the    whole  year;,    the  pbriodfcat 
winds  >  which  were  then  fet  in,  being  direftly 
adverfe   to    the  conrfe    which  he  purpofed  to 
fleer,  e)  After  beatilig  about  for  fVventy  days, 
with  fmuch'  danger  and  inceifant  fatigue  i    Pi- 
sarro*s  progrefs  towards  the  fouth-eaft  was  not 
greater  than  what  a  fkilful  tiavtgtftor  will  tiow 
make  ill  as  many  hours.    He  touched  {  X525  y 
sit  feveral  places  on  the  coaft  of  Tierra  Firmd» 
imt  found  every   where  the    fame    uninviting 
,  country  which  former  adventurers  had  defcribed ; 
the  low  grounds  converted,  into  fwamps  by  the 
overflowing  of  rivers^  the  higher,  covered  with 
impervious  woods;  few  inhabitants,    and  thofe 
£erce  and  hofiile^  *  Famine^  fatigue^  frequent 
rencounters   with  the  natives^    and  above  all, 
the  diftempers  of  a  moift^  fultry  clitnate,  com- 
bined in  wafting  his  flender  band  of  followers. 
The  undaunted  refolution   of  their  leader  con- 
tinued, however,  for  fome  time,  to  fuftain  their 
fpirits,  although  no   fign  had  yet  appeared  of 
diicovering  thofe  golden  regions  to  which   He 
}iad  promifed  to  conduft  them.    At  length ,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhofpitable  coaft, 

and 

•)  Htrrera,  4ec»  4*  lib*  ii.  «•  8*  Xerest  p»  I79« 
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and  retire  to  Cbuchama,  oppofite  to  the  pearl 
iflands,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  fupply  of 
proviGons  and  troops  from   Panama* 

But  Almagro  having  failed  from  that  port 
with  feventy  men,  flood  direftly  towards  that 
part  of  the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
'With-  his  affociate.  Not  finding  him  there  ,  he 
landed  his  foIdier3 ,  who,  in  fearching  for  their 
companions,  underwent  the  fame  diffreffes,  and 
were  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers,  which  had 
driven  them  out  of  the  country,  Repulfed  at 
length  by  the  Indians  in  a  fharp  conjBlift ,  in 
which  their  leader  loft  one  of  his  eyes  by  the 
wonnd  of  an  arrow,  they  likewife  were  com-* 
pelled  to  reimbark..  Chance  led  them  to  the 
place  of  Pizarro's  retreat  (  June  24.  )  where 
they  found  fome  confolation  in  recounting  to 
each  other  their  adventures,  and  comparing 
their  fufferings.  As  Almagro  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of 
Popayan,  where  bO'h  the  country  and  inhabit- 
ants appeared  with  a  more  promifing  afpeft, 
that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  fufficient  to 
determine  fuch  fanguine  projectors  Qotto  abandon 
their  fcheme ,  notwithftanding  all  that  they  had 
faffered)  in  profecuting  it.  f) 

They  refume  the  undftrtakiog,  X5^* 

Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
recruiting  their  fhattered  troops*    But  what  he 

0  Herrera.  dec,  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  11,  lij.  See  NOTE  II. 
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andPizarro  had  fuffered,  gave  his  countrymen 
fuch  an  unfavoarable  idea  ^  of  the  fervice,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he;  could  levy  fourfcore 
inen.g)  Feeble  a^  this  reinforcement  was,  they 
did  not  hefitate  about  refiiming  thetr  operations* 
After  a  lon^  feries  of  difafters  and  difappoint- 
ments^  not  inferior/to  thofe  which  they  bad  al« 
.reMy  experienced,  part  of  the  armament  reach^ 
ed  the  Bay  of  St  Matthew^  on  the  coail  of 
Quito  f  and  landing  at  Tacamez ,  to  the  fouth 
\of  the  river  ofEmeraulds^  they  beheld  a  country 
more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had 
yet  difcovered  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  na- 
tives clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  fluff, 
and  adorned  with  feveral  trinkets  of  gold  and 
filver. 

But,  tiotwithftanding  thofe  favourable  ap- 
pearances, magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by 
the  vanity  of  the  perfons  wh6  brought  the  re- 
port from  Tacamez,    and  by  the  fond  imagina- 
tion of  thofe  who  liiiened  to  them,  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  duril  not  venture  to  invade  a  country 
fo  populqus  with   a  handful    of  men  enfeebled 
by  fatigue  and  difeafes.     They  retired  to  the 
fmall  ifland  of  Gallo,    where  Pizarro   remained 
with  part  of  the  troops ,  and  his  aiTociate  re^^ 
.  turned  to  Panama,  in  hopei  of  bringing  fuch  a 
reinforcement,   as  might  enable  them  to  take 
poflefllion  of  the  opulent  territories,  whofe  exift- 
ence   feemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful,  h) 

g)  Zarate  •  lib*  i*  c*  I* 

h)  Xerez,    iSl*     Herrera,  dec*  3*  lib*  viii*  c«  13* 
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Pizarto  recalled  by  the  governor,  of  Panami* 

But  {b me  of  the  adventurers  >  lefs  enter'*> 
prifing^  or  lefs  hardy  than  their  leaders,  having 
fecretly  conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their 
fuffetings  and  lofTes  to  their  friends  at  Panama^ 
Almagro  met  ivith  ah  unfavourable  redeption 
from  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who  had  fucceeded 
Pedrarias  ib  the  government  of  th^t  fettlement# 
After  weighing  the  matter  with  that  cold  oecb- 
Homical  prudence  which  appears  the  firft  of 
all  virtues  to  perfons  whofe  limited  faculties 
are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing  great 
deligns^  he  Concluded  an  expedition,  attended 
with  fuch  certain  wafte  of.  men  ^  to  be  fo  de* 
trlmental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that 
he  not  only  prohibited  the  railing  of  new  levies, 
bat  difpatched  a  veflel  to  bring  home  Plzarro 
and  his  companions  from  the  if^Iand  of  Gallo. 
Almagro  and  Luque  >  though  deeply  aifefted 
with  thofe  meafures ,  which  they  could  not 
prevent,  and  darft  notoppoie^  found  means 
of  communicating  their  fentiments  privately  to 
Fizarro^  and  exhorted  him  not  to  reliiiquifh  aa 
enterprife  that  was  the  foundation  of  all  their 
hopes  ,  and  the  only  means  of  reeftablifhing 
their  reputation  and  fortune  >  which  were  both 
on  the  decline. 

Perfifts  iti  his  defiga* 

Pizarro^s  mind,  bent  with  inflexible   obfti« 
nacy  on  all  its  purpofes ,  needed   no  Incentive 

A  a 
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toperfift  in  the  fcheme.  He  peremptorily  refuC- 
ed  to  obey  the  governor  of  Panama^s  'orders^ 
and  employed  all  his  addrefs  and  eloquence  in 
perfuading  his  men  not  to  abandon  him^  But 
the  incredible  calamities  to  which  they  had  been 
expofed  were  ftill  fo  recent  in  their  memories^ 
and  the  thoughts  of  revifiting  their  families  and 
friends  after  a  long  abfence,  rufhed  with  fuch 
joy  into  their  minds  5  that  when  Pizarro  drew 
a  line  upon  the  fand  with  his  fword,  permitting 
fuch  as  wifhed  to  return  home  to  pafs  over 
it ,  only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring  veterans  in 
his  fervice  had  refolution  to  remain  with  their 
commander,  i) 

This  fmalh,  but  determined  band,  whofe 
names  t;he  Spanifh  hifloriana  record  with  d^- 
ferved  praife ,  as  the  perfons  to  whofe  perfe- 
vering  fortitude  their  country  is  indebted  for 
the  moft  valuable  of  all  its  American  polTeilions, 
fixed  their  reiidence  in  the  ifland  of  Gorgona. 
This,  as  it  was  farther  removed  from  the  coaft 
than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited  ,  they  confidered 
as  a  more  fecure  retreat^  where,  unmolefted^ 
they  might  wait  for  fupplies  from  Panama, 
which  they  trufted  that  the  a&ivity  of  their 
aiTociates  would  be  able  to  procure.^  Almagro 
and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  foil-  , 
citorsy  and  their  inceifant  importunity  was 
feconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the  colony, 

i)  Herrera ,    dec*  3*   Ub«   x«  c.  3»    3*     ZvAte,.  libt  I*  c«  Z* 
jCeroz,    iSu  Gomara  Hift*  c.  109* 
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which  ^xclaimed  loudly  againft  the  infamy  of 
expofing  brave  men ,  engaged  in  the  pnblick 
fervice  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but  what 
flowed  froQi  an  excefs  of  zeal  and  courage,  to 
perifh  like  the  moft  odious  criminals  in  a  defert 
ifland.  Overcome  by  thofe  entreaties  and  ex* 
poftulations,  the  governor  at  laft  confented  to 
fend  a  fmall  veffel  to  their  relief.  But  that 
he  might  not  feem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any 
n^w  cHterprife,  he  would  not  permit  oneland- 
snaa  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

Hftrdfhips  be  endured* 

By  this  time  Pizarro  Wid  his  companions 
had  remained  five  months  inanifland,  infamous 
for  the  moft  unhealthy  climate,  in  that  region 
of  America,  k)  During  all  this  period,  their 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
fuccoar  from  their  bountrymen;  but  worn  out 
at  length  with  fruitlefs  expeftations,  and  dif- 
pirited  with  fuffering  hardfhips  of  which  they 
fawno  end,  they,  in  defpair,  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion  of  committing  themfelves  to  the  ocean  on 
a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  deteftable 
abode.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  veffel  from 
Panama,  they  were  tranfported  with  fuch  joy, 
that  all  their  fufferings  were  forgotten.  Their 
hopes  revived,  and,  with  a  rapid  tranfition,  not 
unnatural  among  men  accuftomed  by  their  mode 
of  life  to  fuddea  viciffitudes  of  fortune^  high 

k)  See  NOTE  HI, 
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cpnfidence  fucceedfng  to  extreme  dejefliotii'  Pi- 
zarro  eafily  induced  not  only  bis  own  follpwers, 
but  the  cr^w  of  the  ve^lel  from  Panama »  to  re- 
fume  his  former  fcbeme  with  frefh  ardour*  In- 
fiead  of  returning  to  Panama,  they  ftood  towards 
the  fputH*eaAy  and  more  fortunate  in  this  than 
in  any  of  their  paft  efforts,  they»  on  thetwen^ 
tieth  day  aft^r  the'tr  departure  from  Gorgona, 
difcovered  the  coaft  of  Peru, 

DifcQver<  feru,  1526* 

After  touching  at  feveral  villages  on  the 
coaft  no  wife  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbefz, 
^  place  of  fome  note,  about  three  degrees 
fouth  of  the  line ,  diftinguifbed  for  its  ftately 
tppfiple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  orfovereigns 
of  the  country^  1)  There  the  Spaniards  feafte4 
their  eyes  with. the  f}rft  view  of  the  opulence 
9n4  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  They 
beheld  a  country  fully  peopled  and  cultivated 
with  an  appearance  of  regular  indufiry;  the 
natives  decently  clothed,  and  pofieiTpd  of  inge^ 
^uity  fo  far  fprpafTing  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World ,  as  to  have  the  ufe  of  tame 
dpmeftick  animals,  But  w^t  chiefly  attra£te4 
their  notice ,  was  fach  a  fhow  of  gold  and  iil- 
ver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments  pf  their  perfpns 
and  tempIeSj,  but  ip  fever^I  veiTelji^  and  utenflU 
for  common  ufe^  formed  pf  the  fame,  precious 
inet^ls  4    ^s  left:  np  rootQ  4;q  i9^bX  tkU  thefig 
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« 

abounded  with  profiifion  in  the  country.  Pi- 
2arro  and  his  companions  feemed  now  to  have 
attained  to  the  completion  of  their  moft  fanguine 
hopes>  and  fancied  that  all  their  wlfhes  and 
dreams  of  rich  domain  s,  and  inexhauftible  trea- 
fures ,  would  foon  be  realized. 

Returns  ro   Panama*  1S27* 

But  with  the  flender  force  then  under  his 
command  9    Pizarro    could  only  view  the  rich 
country  of  .which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain 
poffeflioD.     He  ranged,  however,  for  fome  time 
along   the   co^ft,    maintaining   every   where  a 
peaceable  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  no  lefs 
aftoninied    at 'their  new  vifit^nts,      than    the 
Spaniards   were  with  the  uniform  appearance 
of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  t^hey  beheld. 
Haviitg  explored  the  country  as  far  as  was  re- 
quifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the  dif- 
cpvery,  Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhs^bitants 
fome  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,    to  which 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  fheep,    fome 
veffels  of  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  fome  fpe- 
cimens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and 
two  young  men,  whom  he  propofed  to  inftruft 
in  the  Caftilian  language,  that  they  might  ferve 
as  interpreters  in  the  expedicion  which  he  me- 
ditated.    WitJi  thcfe  he  arrived  at  Panama,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  third  year  from  the  time 
of  his  departure  thence,  m)     No  adventurer  of 

-  tt)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x«  c.  3  -  6*  dtc*  4«  lib.  11.  c.  7,  8. 
Vega.  2*  lib.  i.  c»  lo  - 14.  Zamte »  Ub»  i.  c*  9«  BCDZ* 
Ulft.  Nora  Orbis,  lib.  MU  C  Z. 
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the  age  faSered  hardfliips  or  encountered  dangers 
which  equal  thofe  to  which  he  was  expofed 
during  this  ,long  period.  The  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  furmpunted  the  other,  exceed 
whatever  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New 
World,  where  fo  many  roinantick  difpiays  of 
thofe  virtues  occur, 

New  fchtmes  of  th«  aflbciatei.  ISZ^* 

Neither  the  fplendid  relation  that  Pizarro 
gave  of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country 
which  be  had  difcovered ,  nor  his  bitter  com^ 
plaints  on  account  of  that  unfeafonable  recall  of 
his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  attempt  making  any  fettlement  there,  could 
move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  fwerve  from 
his  former  purpofe.  He  flill  contended,  that 
the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade 
fuch  a  mighty  empire,  and^refufed  to  authorife 
an  expedition  which  he  forefaw  would  be  fo 
alluriug  that  It  might  ruin  the  province  in  which 
he  prefided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its  ftrength* 
His  cold nefs,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree 
abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  aflbciates ;  but 
they  perceived  that  they  could  not  carry  their 
fcheme  into  execution  without  the  countenance 
of  fbperior  authority,  and  muft  folicit  their  h^ 
vereign  t6  grant  that  permiilion  which  they 
could  not  extort  from  his  delegate*     With  this 

vieWf  after  adjufting  among  tiiemfelres  that  PU 
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sarro  fhould  claim  the  ftation  of  goVernor,  A!^ 
magro  that  of  lieutenant-goveniory  and  Luqa# 
the  dignity  of  blfhop  in  the  coontry  which  they 
purpofed.to  conquer,  they  fent  Pizarro  as  their 
agent  to  Spain,  though  their  fortunes  were  bow 
fo»  mueh  exhaufted  by  the  repeated  efforts  which 
they  had  made,  that  they  found  fome difficulty 
in  borrowing  the  fmall  fum  reqnifite  towarde 
equipping  him   fot  the  voyage,  n) 

Piziirro  fent  to  Spain  to  negociate* 

Pizarro  loft  bo  time  in  repairing  to  court, 
and  new  as  the  fcene  might  be  to  him,  be  ap« 
peared  before  the  emperor  with  the  unembar<i> 
raffed  dignity  of  a  man  coi^fcipus  of  what  his 
fervices  merited;  and  he  coodufbed  his  nego« 
ciations  with  aninfinuating  dexterity  of  addrefs* 
which  could  not  have  been  expefted  either  from 
his  education  or  former  habits  of  life.  His 
feeling  defcription  of  bis  own  fufferings ,  and 
his  pompous  account  of  the  country  which  he 
bad  difcovered,  confirmed,  by  the  fpecimen$ 
of  its  productions  which  he  exhibited,  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  both  on  Charles  and  bis  mi*^ 
nifters,  that  they  not  only  approved  of  the 
intended  expedition  ,  but  feemed  to  beiotereft^ 
ed  in  the  fuccefs  of  its  leader. 

KepM&»  liiv  aflbciates  t  and  pTocuret  the  fapreme  €ovam 

■ 

Prefuming  on  thofe  difpofitions  In  his  favour^ 
Pisa  rro  paid  little  attention  to  the  intereft  of 

a)   Uerr«r«,  dec*  4*  lib*  iiU  €»  z»  Vega  9*  Hb*  i.  c.  14. 
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Ii!8  afTociates.  As  the  pretenfions  ofLuqaedid 
not  interfere  with  his  own ,  he  obtained  for 
him  the  ^cclefiaftical  dignity  to  which  he  afpired. 
For  AlinagrOy  he  claimed  only  the  command 
of  the  fortrefs  which  (hould  be  erefted  atTum- 
bez.  To  himCelf  he  fecured  whatever  his  bound- 
lefs  ambition  coald  defire.  He  was  appointed 
(July  a6,  2528O  governor,  captain-generaf, 
aud  adeiantado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had 
difcoveredy  :^nd  hoped  to  conquer,  with  fupreme 
authority^  civil  as  well  as  military;  and  a  full 
right  to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  ufually 
granted  to  adventurers  in  the  New  World. 

His  jurifdiftion  was  declared  to  extend  two 
hundred  leagues  along  the  coaft  to  t^e  fouth  of 
the  river  St.  Jago;  to  be  independent  of  the 
governor  of  Panama;  and  he  had  power  to 
nominate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  ferve 
under  him.  In  return  for  thofe  conceffion^, 
which  coft  the  court  of  Spain  nothing,  a^  the 
enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  Pizarro's  own  .efforts ,  he  engaged  to  raife 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  to  provide  the 
fhips ,  arms  and  warlike  ftores  requifite  towards 
fabjefting,  to  the  crown  of  Caftile ,  the  country 
of  which  the  govemmefit  was   allotted  h;m. 

Slender  force  he  was  able  to  raire. 

Inconfiderable  as  the  body  of  men  ^  was 
which  Pizarro  bad  undertaken  to  raife ,  his 
funds  axid  credit  were  fo  low  that   he  could 
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hardly  complete  half  the  number;  and  after ob« 
taiiiing  his  patents  from  the  crown^  he  wasob^ 
liged  to  fteal  privately  out  of  the  port  of  Se* 
vilie,  in  order  to  elude  the  fcrutiny  of  the  offi* 
icers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine,  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  the  ftipulatiqus  in  his  contraft.  o) 
Before  his  departure,  (  1529  )  hQwever,  he  re- 
ceived fome  fupply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who 
having  returned  to  Spain  about  this  time,  was 
willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towards  enabling 
an  ancient  companion,  with  whofe  talents  and 
courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  begin  a  career 
of  glory  fimilar  to  that  which  he  hifnfelf  had 
finifhed.  p) 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched 
acrofs  the  iflhmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by 
his  three  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gon« 
zalo ,  of  whom  the  flrft  was  born  in  lawful 
wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like  himfelf,  were 
of  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francifco  de  Ai^ 
eantara ,  his  mother's  brother.  They  were  all 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  fuch  abilities  and 
courage  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  diftinguifhed 
p^rt  in  his  fubfequent  trapfa^ions, 

^       HU  reconciliation  \^ith  Almagro* 

On  his  arrival  at  Panama  (  1530  )  PIzarra 
found  Almagro  fo  much  exafperated  attheman«» 
ner  in  which  he  had  condu£ke4fais  negociation^ 
tha^  he  not  only  refufed  to  a^  any  longer  in 

o)  Herrern ,  dep*  4.  lib.  vu*  p»  9. 
p)  Ibid.  lib.  yii.  c»  Jo* 
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concert  with  a  man,  by  whofe  perfidy  he  had 
be«B  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours  to 
which  he  had  a  juft  claim,  but  l^oured  to 
form  a  new  JifToctatipny  in  order  to  thwart  or 
to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  difcpveries, 
Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wifdom  and  addrefs 
than  to  fafTer  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all  his  fchemes, 
to  become  irreparable^  By  oiFering  voluntarily 
to  relinquifh  the  office  of  Adelantkdo ,  and  pro-^ 
mifing  to  concur  in  folieiting  that  title,  with  an 
independent  government ,  for  Almagro,  hegra*- 
dually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted 
ibidier,  which  had  been  violent,  but 'was  not 
inplacable.  Luque ,  highly  fatisfied  with  hav<^ 
ing  been  fuece&ful  in  all  his  own  pretenfions, 
cordially  feconded  Pisarro's  endeavours*  A  re* 
eoncilatlon  was  effefted ;  and  thh  confederacy 
renewed  on  its  original  terms ,  that  the  enter- 
prife  fbould  be  carried  on  at  the  common  ex- 
pence,  of  the  aflbciates,  and  the  profits  accru^ 
ing  from  it  fhould  be  equally  divided  among 
thjm.  q) 

Their  armament.  '      . 

Even  after  their  re*union ,  and  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  their  intereft,  threefmall  veflels,  with 
a  l^undred  andeightyfoldiers,  thirty-fix  of  whom 
were  horfemen ,  eompofed  the  armament  which 
they  were  able  to  fit  out.  But  the  afionifhing 
jprogrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  in- 

q)  Herrera,  dec«  4.  lib.  ?itl  c*  9*  Z«rr«te.  lib*  U  c#  3*   VdgA, 
H*  lib.  i,  e«  I4« 
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fpired  them  "With  fucb  ideas  of  their  own  fa-» 
periority ,  that  Pizarro  did  sot  hefitate  to  fail 
(February  1 531.)  with  this  Conteinptibleforctt 
to  invade  a  great  empire.  Almagro  was  left 
at  Pafiama^  as  formerly »  to  follow  him  wttk 
what  reinforcement  of  men  he  fhouldbe  abieta 
muiler.  As  the  feafon  for  embarking  was  pr6^ 
perly  chosen  >  and  the  courfe  of  navigation 
betweenPanama  and  Peru  was  now  better  I^noWii^ 
Pizarro  completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen  daytfj 
though^  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  carrentt^ 
he  was  carded  above  a  hundred  leagues  to  the 
north  of  TumbeZy  the  place  of  his  deftlnation^ 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St« 
Matthew* 

Lands  in  Pehi. 

tV'ithout  lofing  a  moment^  he  1}egaii  td  ad<« 
vance  towards  the  foutb,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  depart  far  from  the  fea-fhore^  both  that 
he  might  eaUly  effeft  a  junction  with  the  fup« 
plies  which  he  e^pe6ked  from  Panatna/ and  fe-» 
cure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  by  keeping 
2ta  near  as  polTible  to  his  fhips.  But  aa  th« 
country  in  feveral  parts  on  the  icoaft:  of  Peru,  itf 
barren,  unhealthfal,  and  thinly  peopled;  a^ 
the  Spaniards  had  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  near  theif 
mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  greateft; 
and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking 
the  natives  when  he  fhould  have  iiiudied  togaitt 
their  confidence,  had  forced  tbem  to  abandon 
their  habitations;  famine^  fatiguet,  and  difeafistf 
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of  various  kindd  ^  brought  upbn  him  and  hi^  fb]^ 
lowers  calamities  hardly  infe>iot  to  thdfe  Which 
they  had  endured  in  their  former  expedition*^ 
What  they  now  Experienced  correfj^onded  fo  ill 
lyith  the  alluring  defcription  of  the  country 
given  by  Pizarro^  that:  many  begs^n  to  reproach 
him,  and  every  foldier  muft  have,  become  cold 
to  the  fervice,  if,  even  in  this  unfertile^  region, 
of  Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  fome  appear- 
ances of  wealth  and  cultivation,  which  feemed 
to  juftify  the  report  of  their  leader.  At  length 
they  reached  (April  14.  153 1)  the  province 
of  Coaquei  ahd,  having  furprifbd  the  principal 
Settlement  of  the  natives,  they  felzed  there 
vefTels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  iilver^  to  the. 
amount  of  thirty  thoufand  pefos^  with  other 
booty  of  fuch  value, as  difpelied  all  their  doubts, 
andinfpired  the  mo^  defpondihg  with  fanguine 
hopes.  0 

'  His  tiieflriir«i»  for  obtaioing  a  rell>i«reeniepe. 

Pizarro  himfelf  was  fo  much  delighted  with 
this  rich  fpdil,  which  he  confldered  as  the  firft 
fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  tre^fure,  that  he 
inftantly  difpatched  one  of  his  fhips  to  Panama 
with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro ;  and  another 
to  Nicaragua  with  a  confiderable  fum  to  fome  per-* 
fonsofinfluenceinthat  province,  in  hopes  of  al- 
luring adventurers,  by  this  early  dlfplay  of  the 
wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he 
continued  his  march  along  the  coaft ,  and  difdain* 
ing  to  employ  any  means  of  reducing  the  natives 

0  Herrera,  dec*  4*  lib.  viit  Ct    9«  Hb.  ii,  c«  I*   .  Xertf  i83. 
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but  force,  he  attacked  them  \l^ith  fttch  violence  in 
their   fcattered  habitations^  as  compelled  thi^m 
either  to  retire  into  the  interior  country,  or  to  fob*^ 
xnit  to  his  yoke*  This  fudden  appearance  of  ih-^ 
voders,  whofe  afpeft  and  manners  were  fo  ilrange^ 
and  whofe  power  feemed  to  be  fo  irrefiftiblei  made 
the  fame  dreadful  ImpreiTion  as  in  other  parts  of 
America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  r^fiftance  until 
be  attacked  the  iflaQd  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guay-^ 
gull.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the  country 
through  which  he  had  paiTed,  and  its  inhabitants 
fiercer  and  lefs  civilized  than  thofe  of  the  con-* 
tinent^  they  defended  themfelves  with  fuchvob^ 
fiinate   valour  j    that  Pizarro  fpent  fix  months 
in  reducing  the|n  to  fubjeftion.  From  Puna  he  pro«» 
ceeded  toTumbez,  where  the  diilempers  which 
raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain 
for  three  months,  s) 

Receives  fdine,  and  co&tinues  to  advance. 

"While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  bfegait 
to  reap  advantage  from  his  attention,  to  fpread 
the  fame  of  his  firft  fuccefs  at  Coaque.  Twcif 
different  detachments  arrived  fropi  Nicaraguai 
which,  though  o^either  exceeded  thirty  men,  ha 
confidered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  confequence 
to  his  feeble  band^  efpecially  as  the  one  was  un- 
der the  command  of  Sebaftian- Benalcazar,  and 
the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  officers  not  infe- 
rior in  merit  and  reputation  to  any  who  had  ferved 

•  s)  p.  Sanchq  ap*  RamuE»  iii.  p.  37.1,  F.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib* 
vii.  c.  ig.  nV.  fx.'' c.  U  2arate,  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  3.  XefeS 
p.  182,  &c. 
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ift  America^  From  Tumbez  he  pt^octf eded  (  May* 
x6.  1532O  to  the  river  Piura,  and  in  an  ad* 
vantageou^  ftation  near  the  mouth  of  it»  he 
eftablifhed  the  flrft  Spanifh  dolony  in  Peru  $  i6 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Stk  Michaels       , 

As  Pizarro  can  tinned  to  advance  towsirdsthd 
ieentre  of  the  Peruvian  empire ,  he  gradually  re^^ 
ceived  more  full  information  concerning  its  extent 
and  policy,  as  well  as  the  iituation  of  its  affairs  at 
that  juncture.  Without  foine  knowledge  of  thefe^ 
he  could  not  have  condu6):ed  his  operations  with 
propriety ;  and  without  a  fuitable  attentioQ  ta 
them  9  it  is  impoiUble  to  account  for  the  pro* 
grefs  which  the  Spaniards  had  ah^eady  made,  or 
to  unfold  the  caufes  of  their  fabfequent  fuccefs* 

'  .  State  of  the  Pefuvian  empire* 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded 
Peru,  the  (iominions  of  its  fovereigns  extended 
in  letigtb,  from  north  to'  foutb^  above  fifteen 
Irundred  miles  along  the  Pacifick  Ocean.  Its 
ftfeadth  ^  from  eail  to  weil,  was  much  lefs  con* 
£derable;  being  uniformly  bounded  by  thevaft 
ridge  of  the  Andes ,  ftretching  from  its  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  reft  of  the 
Kew  World,  was  originally  poiTefled  by  fmall 
independent  tribes ,  differing  from  each  other 
in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy. 
All,  however,  were  fo  little  civilized,  that,  if  the 
traditions  concerning  their  mode  of  life,  ;!preferved 
among  their  defceudants  p  deferre  credit^  they 

muft 
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moft  be  claffed  among  the  moft  unimproved  fava^ 
ges  of  America.    Strangers  to   every  fpecies  of 
cultivation  or  regular  induftry,  without  any  fixed 
refidetice»    and  unacquainted  with  thofe  fenti- 
ments  and  obligations  which  form  the  firft  bonds 
of  focial  unioi^y  they  are  faid  to  have  roamed 
about  naked  in  the  forefts,  with  which  the  country 
was  then  covered,  more  like  wild  beafts  than  like 
men«    After  they  had  ftruggled  for  feveral.ages 
with  the  hardfhips  and  calamities  which  are  ine- 
vitable in  this  barbarous  ftate,  and  when  no  cir- 
cumftance  feemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any 
uncommon  effort  towards  improvement,  we  are 
told  that  there  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the  lake 
Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majeftick  form; 
and  clothed  in  decent  garments.    They  declared 
themfelves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun»  fent  by  their 
beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  mife- 
lies  of  the  human  race,  to  inftru6t  and  to  reclaim 
them.  At  their  perfuafion,  enforced  by  reverence 
for  the  divinity  in  whofe  name  they  were  fuppof- 
ed  tofpeak,feveralof  thedifperfed  favages  unit- 
ed together,  and  receiving    their  commands  as 
heavenly  injun6tion^,  followed  them  to  Cuzco, 
where  they  fettled,  and  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  fuch 
were  the  ^ames  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfon« 
ages,  having  thus  collected  fome  wandering  tribes, 
formed  that  focial  union,  which ,  by  multiplying 
thedefires.  and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human 
fpecies ,  excites  induftry,  and  leads  to  improve- 
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nient  Matico  Capac  inftra6led  the  men  id  agr^cul- ' 
tare,  and  other  nfeful  arts.  Mama  Ocollo  taught 
the  women  to  fpin  and  to  weave.  By  the  labour 
of  the  one  fex,  fabfiftence  became  lefs  precariojus. ; 
by  that  of  the  other,  life  was  rendered  more  con- 
fortable.  After  fecuring  the  objefts  of  firft  ne- 
celfity  in  an  infant  ftate,  by  providing  food,  rai- 
ment, and  inhabitations  f  ^or  the  rude  people  of 
whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his 
attention  towards  introducing  fuch  laws  and 
policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happinefs.  By 
his  inftitutions ,  which  fball  be  more  particularly 
Explained  hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  pVi- 
Tate  life  were  eftablif bed,  and  the  duties  refulting 
from  them  prefcribed  with  fuch  propriety,  as 
*  gradually  formed  a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of 
manners.  In  publick  adminiftration,  tfaefunftions 
of  perfonsin  authority  were  fo  precifely  defin- 
ed, and  the  fuborijination  of  thofe  under  their 
jurifdiftion  maintained  with  fuch  a  fieady  hand^ 
that  thefocietyin  which  he  preitded,  foonaiTum- 
ed  the  afpe6t  of  a  regular  and  well  governed  ftate. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords  of  Peru. 
At  firft,  its  extent  was  fmall.  The  territory  of  Man*- 
co  Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from 
Cuzco.  But  within  its  narrow  precinftshe  exer- 
cifed  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  His 
fuccefTors,  astheirdominionsexpandc^d^  arrogat- 
ed a  fimilar  jurifdiftion  over  their  fubje6ts :  the 
defpotifm  of  Afia  was  not  more  complete.  The 
Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  re- 
vered as  divinities.   Their  blood  was  held  to  be 
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ficteii  atid,  by  prohibiting  intermarriages  witl^ 
the  people  9  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with  that  ofaoy  other  race.  The  family,  thus  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation  >  -was  diftin* 
gdifhedby  peculiarities  ih  drefs  and  Ornaments » 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  aflume.  The 
ifionarthhimielf  appeared  with  eniigns  of  royalty 
referved  for  hirti  alone^  ahd  Jteceived  from  his  fub*^ 
je6ts  marks>  of  .obfequious  homage  and  refpe6)^ 
which  approached  almoft  to  ador^tion^ 

Buty  '•  among  the  Peruvians  i.  this  unbounded 
power  of  their  monarchsfeemstoiiave  been  uni* 
formly  accompanied  with  attention  ito  the  good 
of  their  fubjedls.  It  was  notthemgeof  conqueft, 
if  we  may  believe  the  accounts'  of  their  country* 
men^  that  prompted  the  Incas  to  extent  their  dp* 
minions,  but  the  defire  of  difFufing.the  bleiling^ 
of  civilization,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
which  they  pofTeiTed,  among  the  bai'barous  people 
whom  they  reduced.  During  a  fucceflion  of  twelve 
m<rnarchs,  it  is  faid  that  not  one  deviated  froQ[L 
thitf  beneficent  charaft^r.  t) 

When  theSpaniards  firft  vifited  the  coaft  of  Periii 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty 
fix,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the 
founder  of  the  ftarte^was  feated  on  the  throne*  He  is 
reprefented  as  a  prince  diilinguirhed  not  only  for 
the  pacifick  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race^  but  emi- 
nent for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  viflorious 
arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  fubjedied,  acon- 

B  a 

0  CiecA   de  Leon,   Chron.    c.  44,     Herrer«»  dec.  3»  lib.  x« 
c.  4.  dec.  5*  lib.  iii*  €.17. 
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qneft  of  fuch;  extent  and  importance  ad  almoft 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  Ho. 
was  fond  of  reiiding  in  the  capital  of  that  valuable 
province ,  which  he  had  added  to  his  dominions  ; 
zni,  liotwithftanding  the  ancient  and  fundamen- 
tallaw  of  the  monarchy  againft  polluting  the  roy- 
al blood  by  any  foreign  alliancei  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  vanquifhed  monarch  of^uito.  She 
bore  him  a  fon  named  Atabualpai  whom^  on  his 
death  at  Quito,  which  feems  to  have  happened 

^bout  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  he  appointed  his  fucceflbr  in  that 
kingdom ,  leaving  the  reft  of  his  dominions  to 
Huafcar ,  his  eldeft  fon ,  by  a  mother  of  the 
royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians  revered  the 
memory  of  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  with  more 

.  jreputation  and  fplendour  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceiTors,  the  deftination  of  Huana  Capac  concern- 
ing the  fuccefiioni  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  a 
maxim  coeval  with  the  empire,  and  founded  on 
-authority  deemed  facred ,  that  it  was  no  fooner 
known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  difguft. 
Encouraged  by  thofe  fentiments  of  his  fubjefts, 
Huafcar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the  go- 
vernment of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
his  lawful  fuperior.  But  it  had  been  the  firfl:  care 
-ofAtahualpatogainalarge  body  of  troops  which 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  Quito,  Thefe  were 
the  flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to  whofe 

-valour  Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all  his 
viftories.  Relying  on  their  fupport,  Atahunlpa 
firft  eluded  his  brother's  demand,  and  then  march- 
ei  againft  him  in  hoftile  array. 
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Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men^  the 
title  of  the  one  founded  on  ancient  ufage,  aiid  that 
of  the  other  aiferted  by  the  veteran  troops,  in- 
volved Peru  iH;  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which, 
under  a  fucceffion  of  virtuous  princes,  it  had  hi* 
thertobeenaftranger.  Infuch«a  conteft  the  iffue 
was  obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed  over 
the  authority  of  laws.  Atahiialpa  remained  vic- 
torious, and  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  viftory.  Con- 
fciousofthedefediin  his  own  title  to  the  crown, 
he  attempted  to  e^^terminate  the  royal  race,  by 
putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  Uie  Sun  def- 
cended  from  MancoCapac,whom  he  could  feize 
either  by  force  or  ftratagem.  From  a  political  mo- 
tive, the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huafcar,  who 
bad  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle^  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  empire,  \i^as  prolonged  for 
fome  time,  thatj^byiiTuing  orders  in  his  name,  the 
ufarper  might  more  eafily  eftablifh  bis  ow»  au- 
thority, u) 

Favourable  to  the  progrefs  af  Pizarto« 

When  Pi^arro  landed  in  the  hay  oi^t  Mat-  ^ 
thew ,  this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  bro- 
thers initsgreateilfury,  Hadhemadeanyhoftile 
attempt  in  his  former  viiit  to  Peru  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred,  and  twenty-feven,he  muft 
then  have  encountered  the  force  of  a ,  powerful 
fiate,  united  under  a  monarch,  poffeffod  of  capa» 
city  as  well  as  courage^  and  unembarraiTed  with 
any  care  that  could  divert  him  from  oppofing  his  ^ 
jrogrefs.  Butat  this  time,  the  two  competitors, 

•  ;u)  Zaratc,   UK  u    *♦  i5*     Vega,  I-.  Wh*  ix*  c\  IZ  and  3«-4b. 
Herrera ,  dtp*  5*  lib*  i*  c*  9*  lib»  iii*  c«  1 7. 
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though  they  rec^iv^ed  early  accotirits  of  the  arrival 

and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  'werefo 

intent  upon  the  operations  bf  a  war,  >vhicli  they 

'deeaied'moreitttereftifig,' that 'they  paid  no  at-r 

'tention  to  the  matrons  of  ^n  ejiemy,  too  inqohfi- 

derable  in  nufnbei^to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and 

to  whofe career,  it  would  be  eafy,  as.they  ima- 

"gined,  to  give  a  check  when  more  at  l^ifpre.  ' 

i.«  •  •  ,  -  •  *  •  •  • 

He  avails.himfelf  of  it  •  and  advf^oces. 

By  this  fortunate  coiiicidence  pf  evepts,wher^ 
ofPi?arrp  could  have  no  fprefight,  and  pf  which, 
fjropi  his  defefftive  mode  pf  interpourfe  with  the 
people  of  the  country,  hp  remained  Ipng  ignorant, 
^he  wiis  permitted  to  carry  op  his  operations  un- 
molefted,  and  advanced  to  the  cpntrp  of  a  great 
empire  befpre  one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerte4 
to  flop  his  carepr,'  Puripg  their  prpgrpfs,  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  fome  Imperfefi:  know? 
ledge  of  this  flruggle  between  the  two.  ponr 
tending  faAions.  The  firft  complete  information, 
with  refpefttoit,  they  received  from  mefTengers 
whom  HuaTpar  fetittoPizarrp,  i|i  order  tpfoHci^ 
his  aid  againfl  Ata[hualpa,  whom  he  reprpfented  as 
a  rebel  and  an  pfurper.  u)  *  Pi^earro  perceived  a^ 
once  the  iniportance  pf  thiffinteliigence,  and  fore* 
fawfoplearly  all  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  ftom  this  divided  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  ' 
which  hehadini'aded,  that,  without  waiting  for 
the  reinforcement  Vhzch  he  expefted  from  Pana'. 
ma,  be  deteMlned  to  pufh  forward, while  Inteftine 
•  difcprd  put  it  out  of  the  power  pf  the  Peruvian^  tbi 
.  (ittapk  him  with  their  whole  forpc,  and  yfh'de^  by 

u)  Zaraie »  ^ib.  if.  t*  S*  ' 
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taking  partj  as  circQtnltances  fhould  incline  hiai, 
with  oneofthecoispetitors^henaight  be  enabled 
with  greater  eafe  to  crufh  both.  Enterpriilnjg  as 
theSpaniards^qfthatagewere.  in  all  their  opera- 
tions againft  Americans^  and  difijinguifhed  as  Pl» 
zarrowasamong  his  countrymen  for. daring  cou- 
rage, we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  after  having  pro- 
ceeded hitherto  flowly*  and  with  much  caution^ 
he  would  have  changed  %t  once  his  fyftpm  of  ope- 
ration, and  have  ventured  upon  a  meafure  fo  ha- 
zardous, without  fome  new  motive  or  profpeft  to 
juftify  It.  , 

State  of  his. forces. 

As  he  was^qbligjed  to  divide  his  troops,  in  or* 
derto  le^ve  a  garrtfon  ip  St.  Michaeli  /uificient  to 
defend  a  ftatloQ  of  e^i^l  inaport^Aci^ ^s  .a  place  of 
retreat  in  cafexof^nydifafler,  andas  a  port  for  re- 
iceiviiig  any  fuppl^s  which. fho^I4. come  from  Pa- 
nama he  rbegan  hisj^f rcb  with  ?i. vpry  flender-and 
iU7a|Ccoutred  train  of  followers*  Tjiiqy./confifted  of 
£xtyrtwo  hpfjCj^^q,  oc)  and  a  iiundred  and  two 
foot-foldier?^,(xf,>yjbAip. twenty  wefe,a^med  with 
c^ofs7bowS|,^^lf],^l;ef  wlthmufket;;^.  He  directed 
bis  oourfe  to^j^ird^Jp^am^Ip^i,  aOnall  town  at  the 
dift.anceof  tw^lpe  4ays  march  froninSt^  Michael, 
w^ejce  At^huajna. wap.  ,f  ncamped wit^  a.  Jpo^fiderr 
Able  body  of  t^qf^js,.  Peforehe  Jp#4,pr§ft^ded  /^r, 
an.o^-^e^^difflfiffjbisdby lJae.InB%4a^  with  % 

va^i^^l^ pri$f(^r/r^m .that  priop^^  !acpi)i9>panied 
witba'prafffCjofhi^'^liam^  aqd^  affu ranees  of  a 
friq^dly.receptMjn^  C!?.^iW?4ca.  giz^fr^,.  accord-  ^ 
ding  to  the  ufual  ar.tifice  of  his  countrymen  in 

30  Sec  NOTE  IV.  ' 
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America,  pretended  to  come  tstbe  imbaffador  of 
a  very  powerful  mo»arcb,and  declared  that  he  was 
now  advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer  Atahu* 
alpahis  aid  againft  thofe  enemies  who  difputed 
his  title  to  the  throne,  y) 

Ideal  of  the  Peruvians  eoiicerniog  their  deigns* 

As  the  objeft  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering 
their  country  was  altogether  incoroprehenfible  to 
the  Peruvians ,  they  had  formed  various  conjec- 
tures concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide 
whethertheyfhouldconfider  their  new  guefts  as 
beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  who  h^^  viiited  them 
frotn  fome  beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable 
avengers  oftheircrimes,  and  enemies  to  their  re* 
pofe  and  liberty.  The  continual  profeilions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with 
theknowledgeoftruth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way 
bfhappinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion ;  the 
outrages  which  they  committed,  their  rapaciouf- 
nefsand  cruelty^  were  awful  confirmations  of  the 
latter.  While  in  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  Pi2arro*s 
declaration  of  his  pacifick  intentions  fo  far  remov-* 
ed  all  thelttca*s  fears,  that  he  determined  to  give 
him  a  friendly  reception*  In  confequence  of  this 
refolutlon,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march 
in  tranquillity  aerofs  the  fandy  defert  between  St. 
Michael  and  Motup^,  \irhere  the  mofl:  feeble  effort 
«fan  enemy,  atMed  to  the  unavoidable  dlflreffes 
which  they  fuffered  in  pafitngthrauglrtliat'coffl- 
fortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fataf  to  them.  %% 
From  Motupd  they  advanced  towards  the  mount- 

y)  Herrera',  dee»  5«  ]ii«  U  c*  s«  Xerec»  p*   IZ9* 
»)  See  NOTE  V. 
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taing  which  en^ompafled  the  low  country  of  Pero, 
and  pafled  throngh  a  defile  fo  narrow  and  inac^ 
ceilible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it 
againfl  a  numerous  army.  But  here  likewlfe,  from 
the  fame  inconiiderate  credulity  of  the  Inca,  the 
Spaniards  met  with  (no  eppofition  and  took  quiet 
pofleflion  ofa  fort  erefted  for  the  fecurity  of  that 
important  ftation.  As  they  now  approached  neai^ 
toCaxamalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  profefiloni 
of  friendihip ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  fin-^ 
cerity,  fent  them  prefents  of  greater  value  than, 
the  former. 

Arrive  at  Caxtrntlca* 

On  entering  Caxamalca^Pizarro  took  poffef- 
Son  of  a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a 
boufe  which  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  call  a  palace  of 
the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
whole  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  rampart  or  \^all  of 
earth.  When  he  hadpoftedhis  troops  in  this  ad« 
vantageons  ftation,  he  difpatched  Hernan  de  Sotd; 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  to  the  campof  Atahu«- 
alpa,  whfch  was  about  a  league  diftant  from  1^ 
town*  He  inllnifted  them  to  confirm  the  declara- 
tion which hehad  formerly  made  ofhispacifick 
difpofition,  aiid  to  define  an  interview  with  the 
Iaca,.thathemightexpkiin  more  fully  the  inten-f 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  in  vifitinghis  country.  They 
were  treated  with  all  the  refpeftful  hofpitaUtjr 
ufual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  tl^eif 
moft  cordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa  proniifed  to 
vifit  the  ^p^tilfhjcommandef  next  day  inhis^quat^^ 
ters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruviati 
monarch,  the  order  of  his  court,  arid  the  reverence 
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.with  which  his  fubjefts  approached  his  perfoo 
amd  obeyed  his  commands,  ailonifhed  thofe  Spa- 
niards, who  had  never  met  in  Aoupdca  with  any 
thing  more  dignified 'than  the  petly  caziqae  of  a 
barbarous  trib^^  vEiit  their  eyes  wer^  ftiU  more 
{loviferfully  aftti^^ed  by  the  v%ft  pcofafion  of 
•wealth  which  they  obferved '  in  thj&  Inca's  camp. 
The  rich  ornain^ats' worn  by  hlmasid  kis  attend- 
ants, the  vefieisof  gold  and  filver  in  which  the 
repaft  o^r«d  to^tii^  was  ferved  up ;  the  multi* 
tude  of  utenfilsof  i^very  kind  formed  of  thoi^  pre* 
cioiis  metals,  opened  profpefbs  far  exQe^ding  any 
idea  of  opulence  tl|^t.  a  l^urppean  of  the  fixteenth 
ceaturycpaldiarj]?*-  .. 

,        r,    ,    P^rfUipns  fchebie  of  Pisarro* 

Qn- t)ieir  rcftitiri^  to*  Caxamalca,  while  their 
mindfj  >yere  yef/v^r^^^mwith  admiratioaand  defire 
•iFt^eweglth  ^h^ch  they  had  beheld,  (hey  gave 

ff,qh^.:defpripti/)iiiif;H- to  their  .coitatryn^en,  as 
popHfoied  Pi^arro  ,iu  a  reibrution  which  be  had 
^ir^^dy  taHen...  £«f^^is.own  obferv;atAon  of  Ame- 
;9lcan4nannersduxip£  his  long  feryice  iu  the  New 
3^rld|  as  u^ell  as  from  the  a>dvantag^Sjwhich,Cor- 
4^,bad  derived  fro|i^  ff  izing  Montctziu^,  he  knew 
^ffy^l^at  ponfequeup^  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  ip  hir 
ppw^r.  for  tbis.{iurpofe,  he  forqied-  a  plan  a% 
daring  as  it  was  perfidiou^.  Notwith^aQding  the 
^^r^er  he  hadaiOtumed  of  an  amb^fia^^f  froia.  i^ 
DP^vr^fcil  (nonarqhi  who  courted  au^alUance  with 
^be-  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  jre|>eated  offers 
which  he  hadm^d^toJbimof  his.qjwn  friendfhi]^ 
^dairillaDceV> be  determined  to  av^iU^bimfelf  of 
the  unfufpicious  fimjpllcity  with  which  Atahaalpa 
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relied  pn  bis  profj^ffioos,  zni  tfff«i^0  tb^  perfon.^ 
th^  Inca  during  the  int^ririew'-  to  wbiph  he  h^i 
iDvit^d  biin.  He  prepared  for  the  executioo  of  his 
fcbeme  with  tb^faoied'eliberate  arrangement,  and 
with  as  little  compani^op ,  ^s  V  it  had  refleOei 
nodirgraaeonhimfelforhi^comitry*  He  divided 
his  cavalry  into  three  fmall  fqiiadrons,  tinder  th^ 
command  of  •hiS' brother  Ferdinand;  Spt6,  atid'Be^ 
nalcazar;  his  in&ntry;  were  formed  in  one  bodjr^ 
except  twenty  of  moll  tried  cOiSiragf^ ,  whom  he 
kept  near  His  own  perfon  to  fupport  him  in  thh 
dangerous  fejrvlce  which  he  r^ffferved  for  himfeir;. 
the  artillery,  cotiliftingoftwo  £ield*pieces  a)  and 
.the  crofs-i)owiBieBy<  were  placed  oppo£it?e  to  the 
avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was  tcj^irpproacb/  iAfl 
were  commanded  to  keep  witbin^tbe  fquare,  <anid 
«oti:omoyeuutEihefigi^tl  f0i:^'il^0n  W^^  gi^^pi 

Yifitcd  by  the  Inca:     '  '  /         * 

Earljrin  thJB  tnortiing  ('NIdv.  r6.  igi^.) 
the  Peruvian  caiftp  w^s  all  in  inb^ion.  But  as 
Atahualp^  wa^ /  folicitous  to  appear  witb  ihp 
greateft  fplendouf  and  magnificence  ili  his'  firft  in- 
terview witli  tbe-ftr^ngers;  the  preparatit>iii^6i 
this  were  fo  tedious,  tBatthe  day  was  far  ai|f 
vanced  before  he  began  his  match.  Even  theft, 
left  the  order  of  the  procfeffioh^Kouid  be  der^nged^ 
he  moved  fo  Motvly,  that  the  Spafhiardf  beCame 
impatient  and  apprehenfive  jthai  fome  fufpipio^  of 
their  intension  'might  be  th  e  eauf^j  oiihh  4elay •  ijii^ 
order  toVeincfVeJ tiffs,-  Pizafro'^xf£4i:5he4  one  o| 
bis  officers  ^itbr'lftfh  affiii*^n8^V6f  feis  iFfien^Iy 
^difpofitioii:  At'length  tbe  Incla^  approached,  Firfl; 

a)"  Xerez,  p.   i04»       '  «  ^ 
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^  all  appeared  four  hundred  mes^  in  an  uniform 
drefa,  as  harbingers  tici  clear  the  way  before  him. 
He  bimfeif»  fitting  on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorned 
^ithi  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almoft  cover- 
ed with  plates  of  gold  and  filver  enriched  with 
precious  ftone^i  was  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of 
j^is  principal  9(ttendaJtits.  Behind  him  came  fome 
chief  officers  of  bis  court,  carried  in  the  fame 
jnanner..  Sev^riil  band^  of  fingers  and  dancei:s  ac- 
ipompanied  this  ^cavalcade;  and  the  whole  plain 
V^as  covered  with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than 
thirty  thoufand  men* 

if  ^Mgb  hanvgne  of  father  V«lTeT(Ui» 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanifh  quarters, 
father  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedi- 
tioiD,.advanced:with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a 
br#v{aryiotbedtber,andln  a  long.difcourfe  ex- 
plained to  him  the  do6trine  of  the  creation,  the  fall 
pf  4datn,  tl)e  it^Garuation  ,  the  fufferings  and  re- 
furre^on  of  Jefus  thrift,  the  apf^oiptment  of  St. 
iPi^teir  as  0Qd*s  vicegerent  on  earth,  the  tranfmiC- 
A^n  of  his  apoftolick  power  by  fucceffion  to  the 
|»QP^s,  the  donation  made  to  tbe.king^pf  Caftile  by 
pe  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New 
or}d,  la  confequence  of  all  this,  he  fequired 
Atahualjia  to  emi)race  the  Chriftianiaith,  to  ac** 
l^owiedge  the  fupreme  jurifdi&ion  of  the  poge, 
andtofubini^to  tlv^  king  of  CaftUe^is  his  lawful 
forvereij^n;  pr^{nijG,9g,^if  he  complied  inftantly  with 
^is'  requifitiqp^  that .  (be  Caftiliin..|gonarcb  would 
pro  tea:  his  cfoimi^tQnSf  and  permit  bim  to  continue 
in  tlje  exefcife  of  liis  royal  authority ;  but  if  he 
fhbuldimpiouny  refufeto  obey  this  fummons,  he 
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denounced  war  agaihft  him  in  his  maker's  name^ 
and  threatened  him  with  the  moft  dreadful  efFefts 
of  bis  vengeance. 

Reply    of  the  Inca»     > 

This  ftrange  harangue,  unfoldihg  deep  ihyf. 
teries,  and  alluding  to  unknown  fafts,  of  which  no 
power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  % 
diftinft  idea  to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely  tranf-^ 
lated  by  an  unfkilful  interpreter,  little  acquaint^ 
ed  with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanifii  tongue,  and 
incapable  of  expreffing  himfelf  with  proprie)ty  in 
the  language  of  the  Inca,  that  its  general  teno^ 
was  altpgether  incomprehenfible  to  Ats^hualp^* 
Some  parts  in  It,  of  more  obviiotis  meaning  /  filiedc 
him  with  aftonifbment  and  indignation.  His  reply, 
however^  was  temperate.  He  began  with  obferv^ 
ing,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which 
he  reigned  by  hereditary  fucceifion ;  and  added, 
that  he  cduld  not  conceive  h<^>v  a  foreign  prieft 
fhoald  pretend  to  difpofe  of  territories  which  did 
not  belong  to  bim;  that  if  fuch  a  prepofteroi^s 
grant  had  been  ^lade ,  he,  who  was  the  rightful 
pofleflbr,  refufed  to  confirm  it ;  that  Jbe  had  no  in* 
clinatipn  to  renounce  th'e  religious  iniUtutions 
eftablifhedbyhis  anceftors;  nor  would  heforfake 
the  fervice  of  the  Sun ,  the  immortal  divinity 
whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to 
worfhip  the  God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fub« 
jeft  to  death ;  that  with  refpeft  to  other  matters 
contained  in  his  difcourfe,  as  he  had  never  hear4 
of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  underftand  their 
meaning ,  he  defired  to  know  where  the  priefl:  had 
learned  things  fo  extraordinary.  „  In  this  book^  *^ 
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a&fwered  Valrcrde,  feachihg  out  to  hiiri  hfs  bre- 
viary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and  turning 
over  the  leaves^  lifted  it  to  his  ear:  ^^  Tfais^  **  fays 
he,„isiilent;  it  tells  nref  nothing;  "and  threw  it 
i^itb  difdain  to  the  grounds  The  enraged  ntonk, 
running  feowai^da  his  countrymen,  cried  out  „  To 
ItrTns^  CbriftianS)to  arms;  the  Word  of  God  is  in* 
AiUed;  avenge thi$  profjination  oji  thofe impious, 

P'lzarro  1ft'' ^feks  thfe 'Per£ivrans*  iiDtf ' feizei  thS  llif  a. 

Pistarro,  Who,  during  this  long  conference, 
liad  with  difficulty  reftrained  his  foldierS^  eager  to 
feize  tlie  rich  fpotls  b(  which  they  had  now  fo' 
near  a  vie  Wj  immediatefly  gave  the  fignal  of  aiTauIt^ 
At  once  the  martial  in ufickftrudk  up;  the  cannon 
and  mufkets  began  to  firej  the  hoffe  fallied  out 
fiercely  to  the  charge, th^  in fantryrufhed  on,fword 
in  hand.  The  Peruvians,  aftbniftied  at  the  fudden- 
aefsbfan  attack  which  they  did  not  eicpeft,  Jind 
difmayed  with  the  dfeftruftive  effefts  of  the  fire- 
ar'ms,  and  the  irrefiftible  impr^ffion  of  the  davalfy, 
fled  with  univerfal  confternation  on  every  fide; 
without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or 
to  defend  themfelves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
chofen  batid,  advanced  dlreftly  towards  the  Inca  5 
and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with 
officious  ^eal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while 
they  vied  one  with  another  in  facrificing  theif 
own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  facred  perfoa 
of  their  fovereign,  the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated 
to  the  royal  feat;  and  Rzarro  feizing  the  Inca  by 
the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried 

b)  See  NOTE  \U 
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himas  a  prifon^r  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the 
monarch  increafed  the  precipitate  flight  of  hia 
folloAVers.  TheSpaniaif'ds  purfaed  them  towards 
every  quarter^  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelent- 
ing barbarity  continued  to  (laughter  wretched  fu- 
gitives, who  never  once  offered  to  refift.  The  car* 
nagedid  not  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of  day.  Above 
four  thoafand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a  fing]6 
Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro 
himfelfjWhofe  hand  was  fifghtly  hurt  by  one  of  his 
own  foldiers,  while  ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay  bold 
onthelnca.    g) 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond*  any 
idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  yetformed  concern^ 
ingthe  wealth  bf  Peru,  and  th*y  were  fo  tranf- 
ported  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition,  as  well  ad 
the  greatnefsortheirfuccefsi  that  they  palTed  the 
night  in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to  in* 
digent  adventurers  on  Yach  an  extraordinary 
change  of  fortune* 

DejeAion   of  tfitf  Inca« 

Atfirftthe  captive  monarch  could  hardly  be- 
lieve a  calamity  which  he  fo  little  expefted  to  be 
rcaL  But  he  foon  felt  all  the  mifery  of  his  fate, 
and  the  dejeftion  into  which  he  funk  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  grandeur  from]  which  he 
had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  lofing  all  the  advant* 
ages  which  he  hoped  toderivefrom  the  poiTei&oii 
offacha  prifoner,  laboured  to  confole  him  ^ith 
profefiions  of  kindnefs  and  refpeft,  that  corref- 
ponded  ill  with  his  actions.  By  refiding  among 
the  Spaniards,  tlie  Inca  quickly  difcovered  their 

€)  See  NOTE  VII. 
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jtuliDg  pailioti  y  which  9  indeed ,  they  were  no- 
wife  folicitous  tQ  conceal ,  and  by  applying  to 
tfaaty  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty*^ 

His  offer  of  a  rinrom» 

He  ofiered  as  a  ranfom  what  allonifhed  the 
Spaniads  ^  even  after  all  they  now  knew  con- 
cerning the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The  apart'^ 
nent  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty^two 
feet  in  length  andfixteen  in  breadth;  he  under- 
took to  fill  it  with  vefiels  of  gold  as  high  as  he 
couldv  reach*  Piz^rro  clofed  eagerly  with  this 
tempting  propofal,  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon 
the  walls  of  the  chamber^  to  mark  the  ftipulated 
height  to  which  the  treafure  was  to  rife. 

Atahualpa,  tranfported  ^th  having  obtained 
fome  pro fpeft  of  liberty,  took  meafures  inflantly 
for  fuUilling  his  part  of  the  agreement/  by  fending 
mefiengers  to  Cuzco ,  Quito ,  and  other  places, 
where  gold  had  been  amafled  in  largeft  quantities, 
either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  their  gods » or 
the  houfes  of  the  Inca»  to  bring  what  was  ne- 
cefiary  for  completing  his  ranfom  direAly  to 
Caxamalca.  I'hough  Atahualpa  was  now.  iii 
the  cuftody  of  his  enemies,  yet  fo  much  were 
the  Peruvians  accufiomed  to  refpeft  every 
mandate  ifiued  by  their  fovereign,  that  his 
orders  were  executed  with  the  greafted  ala- 
crity. Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  his 
liberty   by  this  means,  the  fobje£ts  of  the  Inca 

were 
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were  aft^id  of  endangering  his  life  by  form- 
ing any  other  fcheme  for  his  relief;  and  though 
the  force  of  the  empire  was  ftill  entire ,  no 
preparations  were  made ,  and  no  army  affembl- 
ed  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  tbofe  of 
their    monarch,   d) 

The  Spaotards  v!fit  dififereot  provinces* 

The  Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca  tran* 
quil  and  unmolefted.  Small  detachments  of  their 
number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire 9  and,  inftead  of  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
fition ,  were  every  where  received  with  marks 
of  the  moft  fubmiffive  refpeft.  e} 

Almagro  •rrWe«  with  a  reinforcement. 

Inconfiderable  as  thofe  parties  were,  and 
defirous  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  fome 
knowledge  of  the  interior  ftate of  the  country.^ 
he  could  not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution 
of  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not  about  this  timi| 
(Dec.  153a.)  received  an  account  of  Almagro's 
having  landed  at  St.  Michael  with  fuch  a  reinfor- 
cement as  would  almoft  double  the  number  of  his 
followers,  f)  The  arrival  of  this  long  expefted 
fuccour  was  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spani- 
ards, than  alarming  to  the  Inca,  He  faw  the 
power  •of  his  t^nemies  increafe;  and  as  he  knew 
neither  the  fource  whence  they  derived  their 

d)  Xcres,   205. 

e)  See  NOTE  VIII. 

O  Xeres,  204,  Herrera,  dec.   5,  lib.  \iU  t,  1,9*  ^ 

Robertson  Vol,  IIL  C 
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fupplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  were 
conveyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not  forefeet©  what 
a  height  the  inundation  that  poured  In  upon  hU 
dominions  might  rife.  * 

Hunrcar  pnt  to  death  ^  1533. 

While  difquieted  with  fuch  apprehen* 
lions,  he  learned  that  fome  Spaniards,  in  their 
way  to  Cazco,  had  vifited  his  brother  Huafcar 
in  the  place  where  he  kept  him  confined,  and 
that  the  captive  prince  had  reprefented  to  thetn 
the  juftice  of  his  own  caufe,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  efpoufe  it ,  had  promifed  them  a  quan- 
tity of  treafure  vaftly  exceeding  what  Atahualpa 
had  engaged  to  pay  for  his  ranfom.  If  the 
Spaniards  fhould  liften  to  this  propofal ,  Ata- 
hualpa  perceived  his  own  deftruftion  to  be 
inevitable;  and  fufpedting  that  their  infatiable 
thirft  for  gold,  would  tempt  tijem  to  lend  a  fa* 
vourable  ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  facrifice 
his  brother's  life,  that  he  might  fave  his  own; 
and  his  orders  for  this  purpofe  were  executed , 
like  all  his  other  commands »  with  fcrupulous 
punftuality.  g) 

The  Spanlardf  make  a  divifion  of  the  fpqiU 

Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  C^xa- 
nialca  ftom  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded 
with  treafure.  A  great  part  of  the  ftipulated 
quantity  was  now  amafled,  and  Atahualpa  af- 

g)  Zarate  ,  lib.  iii.  c.  6*    Gomara  Hiftt  c*  xi5«     Herrera  ,  deu 
5«  UK  iii^  .c«  9* 
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fured  the  Spaniards  ,  that  the  only  thing  which 
prevented  the  Vhole  from  being  brought  in , 
was  the  remotenefs  of  the  provinces  where  it 
was  depofited.  Bat  fuch  vafl:  piles  of  gold  , 
prefented  continually  to  the  view  of  needy  fol- 
diers^  had  fo  inflamed  their  avarice,  that  it  was 
hnpoilible  any  longer  to  reflrain  their  impatience 
fo  obtain  poileilion  of  this  rich  booty.  Orders 
were  given  for  melting  down  the  whole ,  ex- 
cept fome  pieces  of  curious  fabrick ,  referved  as 
a  prefent  for  the  emperor.  After  fettlng  apart 
the  fifth  due  to  the  crown  ,  and  a  hundred 
thonfand  pefos  as  a  donative  to  the  foldiers 
which  arrived  with  Almagro,  there  remained 
one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  pefos  to  Pizarro  and  his  follow- 
ers. The  feftival  of  St.  James,  (J^^ty  515.1533.) 
the  patron  faint  of  Spain »  was  the  day  chofen 
for  the  partition  of  this  vaft  fum ,  and  th^  man« 
ner  of  conducing  it  flrongly  marks  that  ftrange' 
alliance  of  fanaticifm  with  avarice  ,  which  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  point  out 
as  a  fi^riking  feature  in  the  charafter  of  the  con* 
querors  of  the  New  World.  Though  alTembl- 
ed  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  an  innocent  people , 
procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruelty  ; 
the  tranfa6tion  began  witt?  a  folemn  invocation 
of  the  name  of  God,  h)     as  if  they  could  have 

C  % 

li)     Herrera  d«c«  <}r  Ub.  iii.  c.  3, 
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qxpe3;ed  the  gnidaoce  of  Heaven  is  diftFibntlsg 
thofe  ^ages  o£  iniq;aity.  In  this  divifion  above 
eight  thoufa^ad  pefo$ ,  at  that  time  not  inferior 
in  effe6):ive  value  to  as  many  pounds  SterliDg 
in  the  pr^fept  century,  fell  to  the  fiiare  of 
^acb  horfeman,  and  half  that  fum  to  each  foot. 
^Idiei?.  Pi^airrahimfelf ,  and  his  oificers  receive 
^d  dividends  ip  proportion  to  the  dignity  q£ 
their  rank. 

The  effeft  of  \u 

There  Is  no  esumple  in  hifioryof  fuch.» 
l^udden  acqujfitipn  of  wealth  by  military  fer« 
yic«  ,  nor  waa  ever  a  fum  To  great  dlvidedf 
ignpng  fo  fm^U  a  number  of  foldiers.  Many 
q{  them  btvii^g  received  a  recompense  for  tb^eif 
Services  far  beyond  their  moft  iknguioe  hopes  ^ 
were  fo  impatient  to  retire  from  fatigue  and 
danger  ,  in  oi:der  to  fpend  th^  remainder  of 
their  days  Iq  their  native  country  ,  in  eafe 
and,  opulence  ,  that  they  demanded  their. dlf-. 
cha^-ge  with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro^. 
{enable  that  from  fuch  m^n  he  could  expe& 
^Oeither  enterprife  in  aftion  nor  fortitude  ia 
fufFering ,.  and  perfuaded  that  wherever  they^ 
went  ».  the  difplay  of  their  riches  would  al- 
lure ad^venturers ,  lefs  opulent  but  more  hardy ^^ 
to  his  ftandard  ,  granted  their  fuit.  without) 
reludlance  ,  and  permitted  above  fixty  of  them 
to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand  ,  whom 
he    feat    to    Spain   with   an    accouat  of  bis 
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fuccefs  ,    and    the    prefect   deftined    for    the 
emperor,  i) 

The  Inea  demtodi  his  Hberty    in  vain. 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  ataong  them 
the  treafure    amaflVd  for   the  Inca's  ranfom  , 
he  infixed  with    them   to    fulfil  their  promife 
of  fetting  him    at  liberty.      Bot  ci^hing  was 
farther  from  Pizarro'fi  thoaghtfi*  Daring  his  long , 
fervice  in  the  New  Worlds  ke  had  iinbibed  thofe 
ideas  and  maxims  of  his  feilow-foldi^rs ,  whidt 
led  them  to  .confider  its  inhlibitants  as    ati  iA« 
ferior  race  ^  neither  worthy  o(  the  name  »  nor 
intitled  to   %hi^  rights  ^  of  men*     In   his  eo^-' 
pa6i;   with  Atahualpa  ,  be  had  no  other  ohj^S: 
.than   ta  amufe  his  captive  with  fuch  a  proipeft 
of  recovering  his  liberty  ,  as  might  induce  him 
to   lend   all  the  aid  of  his  authority   towards 
Golle&ing  the  wealth  of  hii  kingdom.     Ha^^hg 
now  accomplifhed  this ,  he  no  lotiger  regarded 
his  plighted  faith  ;.and  at  the  very  time  when 
the  credulou$   prince  hoped  to  be   replaced  on 
his  thrbne,  he  had  Tecretly  refoived  to  bereave 
him  of  life.     Many  circumftances  feem  to  have 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  this  action ,  the 
moil  criminal  and  atrocious  that  ftains  the  Spa-» 
m(h  name  ,    amidft  all  the  deeds  of  violence 
committed  in  carrying  on  the  con^ueft   of  the 
New    World. 

i)     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib»  iii*  Ct  4.  Vega,  p.  S>  Ub.  i.  c,  38* 
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N  Uc  and  the  Spaiii«r<ls  mutiully  jealous. 

Though  Pizarro  had  feized  the  Inca ,'  iti 
imitation  of  Cortes^s  conditft  towards  the  Mexi- 
can monarch  ,  he  did  not  poffePs  talents  for 
carrying  on  the  fame  artful  plan  of  policy.  Def- 
titate  of  the  temper  and  addrefs  requifite  for 
gaining  the  confidence  of  his  prifoner,  he  ne- 
ver reaped  all  the  advantages  which  might  have 
,  been  derived  from  being  mafter  of  his  perfon 
and  authority.  Atahualpa  was  ,  indeed  ,  a 
prince  of  greater  abilities  and  difcernment  than 
Montezuma  ,  and  -feems  to  'have  penetrated 
more  thoroughly  into  the  character  and,  inten- 
tions of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  fufpicton  and 
diftrufi:  accordingly  took  place  between  them. 
The  ftrift  attention  with  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  guard  a  captive  of  fttcb  importance  , 
greatly  increafed  the  fatigue  of  military  duty. 
TMe  utility  of  keeping  bim  appeared  inconfider- 
able;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  incumbrance, 
from  which  he  wifhed  to  be  delivered,  k) 

Almagro  aod   his   followers  demand  his  life*. 

Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  de- 
mand of  an  equal  fhare  in  the  Inca's  ranfom ; 
and  though  Pizarro  had  beftowed  upon  the  pri- 
vate men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have  men- 
tioned f  and  endeavoured  to  footh  their  leader 
by  prefents  of  great  value,  they  ftill  continued 

k)  Herfer«»  dec.  $,  Iib«  iii«  €.4. 
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diiTatisfied.  They  were  apprchenfive,  that  a^ 
long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prifoner,  Ptzar** 
ro's  foldiers  would  apply  whatever  treafure 
fboald  be  acquired  ,  to  make  up  what  was 
wanting  of  the  quantity  ftipulated  for  his  ran- 
fom  f  and  under  that  pretext  exclude  them 
from  any  part  of  it. .  They  infiiled  eagerly  on 
putting  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventu- 
rers in  Peru  might  thereafter  be  on  an  equal 
footing.  1)  J 

Motives  which  induced  Pizarro  to  confent. 

Pizarro  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed  with 
accounts  of  fqrces  aifembling  in  the  remote  pro-^ 
vinces  of  the  empire,  and  fufpefted  Atahualpa 
of  having  ifTued  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe 
fears  and  fufpicions  were  artfully  increafed  by 
Philippillo,  one  of  the  Indians  whom  Pizarro 
had  carried  off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- feven,  and' 
whqm  he  erpployed  as  an  interpreter.  The 
function  which  he  performed  admitting  this  man 
to  familiar  intercourfe  with  the  captive  mon- 
arch, he  prefumed,  notwithftanding  the  mean- 
nefs  of  his  birth ,  to  raife  his  affeftions  to  a 
Coya,  or  defcendent  of  the  Sun,  one  of  Ata- 
hualpa's  wives ;  and  feeing  no  profpeft  of  gra«^ 
tifying  that  paflion  during  the  life  of  the  mon- 
arch,   be  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the 

1^  Zarate ,  lib.  ii.  c.  7»  Vega ,  p.  t*  lib,  i,  c.  7.  Uerrera ,  dec* 
'  -     -  5..  lib#  iiit-^c.  4f    •  .. 
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Spaniards  with  fttch  accotlhts  of  the  Inca*s  fVcre); 
dejGgns  and  preparations,  as  might. awaken  their 
jealoufy,  and  incite  them  to  cut  him  oC 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly 
demanded  the  life  of  the  Inca^  and  Phlltppillo 
laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations , 
that  unhappy  prince  inadvertently  contributed 
to  haften  his  own  fate.  Inuring  his  confinement 
lie  had  attached  himfelf  with  peculiar  afFeftion 
to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto;*who, 
as  they  were  perfons  of  birth  and  education  fu- 
perior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom 
they  ferved,  were  tccuftomed  to  behave  with 
more  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive  mon-» 
arch.  Soothed  with  this  refpeft  from  perfons 
of  fuch  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  fociety« 
But  in  the  prefence  of  the  governor  he  wad 
uneafy ,  and  overawed.  This  dread  foon  came 
to  be  mingled  witli  contettipt.  Among  ail  the 
European  arts ,  what  he  admired  moil  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing;  and  he  long  deliberated 
with  himfelf,  whether  he  fhould  regard  it  as.a^ 
natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  deter^ 
mine  this,  he  delired  one  of  the  foldiers,  who 
guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on  the 
uatt^f  his  thumb.  This  he  fhewed  fucceflively 
to  fe^^eral  Spaniards  ^  afking  its  meaning  ;  and 
to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without  heiitation ; 
returned  the  fame  anfwer.  At  length  Pizarro 
entered;  and  on  prefentingit  to  him,  he  blufh-. 
ed|    and  with  fome  ponfufidn  was  obliged  to 


I 
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acknowledge  hU  ignorance.  From  that  moment , 
Atahaalpa  confidered  him  as  a  mean  perfon,  lefs 
inllrufted  than  his  oWn  foldi^rs;  and  he  had 
not  a4dreA  enough  to  conceal  the  fentiments 
with  which  this  difcovery  infpired  him.  To  be 
th6  obje6i:  of  a  harbarian^s  fcorn  ,  not  only  mor- 
tified the  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited  fuch  re- 
fentment  in  hi&  breaft^  as  added  force  to  all  the 
other  confidefations   which  prompted   him    to 

put  the  Inca  to  death,  m) 

* 

s 

His  trial. 

But  in  order  to  give  (bme  colour  of  juft Ice 
to  this  violent  aftion^  and  that  he  himfelf  might 
be  exempted  from  flanding  iingly  refponfible 
for.  the  commifllon  of  it,  Pizarro  refolved  to 
try  the  InCa  with  all  the  formalities  obferved 
in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  him-* 
felf,  and  Almagroy  with  two  alUftants,  were 
appointed  judges,  with  fhll  power  to  acquit  or 
to  condemn;  sui  attorney  "general  was  named 
to  carry  on  the  profecution  in  the  king's  name ; 
counfellors  were  chofen  to  affift  the  prifoner  in 
his  defence;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  cotirt.  Before  this  Itt'ange 
tribunal ,  a  charge  wfts  exhibited  ftill '  more 
amazing.  It  confifted  of  various  articles ;  that 
Atahaalpa,  though  a  baftard,  had  diipoiTeiTed 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne »    and  ufurped 

T  » 

tn)  HcrrerA,  dec.  $,  lib.  iilt  e.  4,     Ve8«>  9.  X^.  li(>*  >•  v.  ^I. 
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the  regal  power;  that  he  had  put  his  brother 
ahd  lawful  fovereign  to  death;  that  he  was  an 
idolater^  and  had  not  only  permitted ,  but  com- 
manded the  offering  of  human  facrifices;  that 
be  had  a  great  number  of  concubines;  that  fince 
his  imprifonment  he  had  wafted  and  embezzled 
the  royal  treafures,  which  now  belonged  of 
right  to  the  conquerors;  that'he  had  incited  his 
fnbjedts  to  take  arms  againft  the  Spaniards.  On 
thefe  heads  of  accufatfon,  fome  of  which  are 
fo  ludicrous,  others  fo  abfurd,  that  the  effron- 
tery of  Pizarro,  in  making  them  the  foundation 
of  a  ferioas  procedure,  is  not  lefs  furpriiing 
than  his  injuftice,  did  the  court  go  on  to  try  the 
fovereign  of  a  great  empire,  over  whom  it  had 
xio  jurifdiftion.  With  refpeft  to  each  -  of  the 
articles,  witneffes  were  examined;  but  as  they 
delivered  their  evidence  in  their  native  tongue, 
Phillppillo  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  their 
words  whatever  turn  heft  fuited  his  malevolent 
intentions.  To  judges  predetermined  in  their 
opinion,  this  evidence  appeared  fufitcient* 

He  is  condemned,  and  executed. 

They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and 
condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive..  Friar  Val- 
verde  proftituted  the  authority  of  his  facred 
fanftion  to  confirm  this  fentence,  and  by  hie 
fignature  warranted  it  to  be  juft.  Aftonifhed 
at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  it 
by  tears«  by  promifes  ^  and  b^  entreaties^  that 
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he  might  lie  fetit  to  Spain.,  where  a  monarcli 
-would  be  the  arbiter  of  his  lot.  But  pity  never 
touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro.  He  or- 
dered him  to  he  led  inftantly  to  execution ;  and » 
what  added  to  the  bitternefs  of  his  latt  moments , 
the  fame  monk  who  had  juft  ratified  his  doom, 
offered  to  confole,  and  attempt  to  convert^him. 
The  mofl:  powerful  argument  Valverde  ^employ- 
ed to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
faith ,  was  a  promife  of  mitigation  in  his  punifh- 
ment.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  dioath  extorted 
from  the  trembling  viftim  k  defire  of  receiving 
baptifm.  The  ceremony  was  performed;  and 
Atahua1pa»  inflead  af  being  burnt,  was  ftrangl- 
ed  at  the  ftake.  n) 

Several  Spaniards  proteft  againft  it* 

Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spailifh  nation  , 
even  among  the  profligate  adventurers  which 
it  fent  forth  to  conquer  and  defolate  the  New 
World,, there  'we're  perfons  who  retained  fome 
tin&ure  of  the  Caftilian  generoiity  and  honour. 
Though  ,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  had  fet  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto 
was  fent  on  a  feparate  <;ommand  at  a  diftance 
from  Caxamalca,  this  odious  tranfaftion  was 
not  carried  on  without  cenfure  and  oppofition.^ 
Several  officers  ,  and  among  thofe  fome  of  the 

a)  Zarat^,  lib.  ii;  c«  7»    Xeres,  p*.S33«    Vega,  p..  il«  lib.  i. 
€♦^36  ,  37*     Oomara  Ijlft*  c«  117.      Herrerar  dec.  5<  llb» 
«      Hi.  c«  4« 
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^reateft  reputatton  and  tnoft  riefp^&aUie  families 
in  the  fervice,  not  only  remonftrated ,  but  pro- 
tefted  agatnft  this  meafure  of  their  general ,  zt 
difgracefal  to  their  country ,  %i  repugnant  te 
every  maxim  of  equity ,  as  a  violation  of  publick 
faith »  and  ^n  nforp^tioki  of  jurifdiftion  over  ail 
ind^endent  monarch ,  to  which  they  had  no 
title.  But  their  endeavours  were  vain.  Num-* 
lerSy  and  the  opinion  of  fuch  ai  held  every 
thing  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  advanta«- 
geoQS,  prevailed.  Htftory,  however,  records 
even  the  unfuccefsful  exertions  of  virtue  with 
applaufe;  and  the  Spanifh  writers,  in  relating 
events  where  the  valoar  ol  their  nation  is  more 
confpicuous  than  its  humanity  hrave  not  failed 
to  preserve  the  names  of  thofe  who  made  this* 
landable  effort  to  fave  their  country  from  the 
infamy  of  having  perpetrated  fuch  a  crime*  o) 

Diffoludon  of  government  and  order  io  Pent. 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  RjKirro  tnveft* 
ed  one  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns  of  roya  1- 
ly ,  hoping  that  a  yoUng  man  Without  expe  rt- 
ence  might  prove  a  mere  palRve  Inftrument  in  bfs 
liahdSy  than  an  ambitions  monarch,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  independent  tommand.  The 
people  of  Cuzco  ,  and  the  adjacent  country', 
acJcnowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Huaf- 

o)  V*ga.  p.  ii»  lib,  i.  c.  3?t  Xtres#  U  a^S*   Herrera,  Aec. 
5«  Ub.  iii.  t«  5* 
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tar,    as    Inca.   p)      But   neither  poffeffed  the 
:iathority  M^'hlch  belonged  to  a  fovereign  of  Pe- 
ru*     The  violent  convullions  into   which   the 
empire  had  been  thrown^  fuft  by  the  civil  wai? 
between  the  two  brothers,  and  then  by  thein- 
vafion  of  the;  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged 
tjieorder  of  the  Peraviao  government,  but  aloiol); 
difTolved  its  frame.      When  they   beheld  their 
fiionarcb.  a  captive  ia  the  powej  of  ftrangers  ^ 
and  at  laft  fufering  an  ignominious  death ,  the 
people  in  feveral  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been 
fet  free  from  every  rellraint  of  law  and  decen- 
cy, bi?oke  out  into  the  moft  licentious    ey^cet^. 
fes.  qX    So  many  defceifidents  of  the  Siin ,    after 
being   treated  with  the  utmoft  indignity,    had; 
been  cut  off  by  Atabualpa^,  thali  not  only  their 
iDflueniceiB  the  fiatediminifhed  with  their  num^ 
ber ,  but  tl^e  accuftoioed  r^vQC^i^ee^for  thi^t  facredk 
fucie  fenfibly  decreafed^     In  confequeuc^of  this, 
ftaite  ot  things  jt  ambitious  men  in  differei^t  parts^' 
oi  the  empire  afpiired  to  iudeoeodent  autb{Ority> 
«nd  uforped  jurifdiftlou  to  wl^ch  they  had  noi 
title.     The  general  who  commanded  for  Ata- 
kualpia.  in  Quitio,  feized  the  buothe^  and  cMU 
dren  of  bistnafier,  put  thiem.  to  a  cruel  deaithr 
aad  diGclaimiug  any  cano^fitioa  with  either  Inca^ 
endea^<»{ired  to  «jfl:abUfii.a  fep^ate  kingdon\  for 
blm|(^l£  n) 

p>  Vega,  p»  II.  lib.  H  ♦  c.  7* 

X)  Zarate;  Ut«  U*  ««  8.    Vci^a,  p^  n,  \ik.Jl%  c^i  4> 
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Pizarrd  advances  to  Cnzco. 

The  Sp'aniards,  with  pleafure,  behejd  the 
fjiirit  of  difcord  difFafing  itfplf ,  and  the  vigour 
of  governnjent  relaxing  among  the  Peruvians. 
They  confidered   thofe  diforders  as   fymptoms 
of  a  ftate  haftening  towards- its  diffolution.  Pi- 
zarro  no   longer  hefitated  to    advance  towards' 
Cuz'co,  and  he   had  received  fuch  cotifiderable 
ffeinforcements  ,    that  he  could   venture  ,  with' 
Kttle  danger,  to   penetrate  {o  far  into  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country.     The  account  of  the 
wealth   acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he 
had  forefeen.  .  No  fooner  did  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand  ^  with  the  officers  and  foldiers  to  whom 
he  had  given  their  difcharge  after  the  partition 
6f  the  Inca's  ranfom,  arrive   at  Panama ,  and 
difplay  their  riches  in  the  view  of  their  afto- 
Bifhed  countrymen,  than  fame  fpread   the  ac- 
Contit  with   fuch  exaggeration    through  all  the 
Spanifh  fettlemens  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the 
governors  of  Guatimala,    Panama,    and    Nica- 
ragua,  could  hamy  reilrain  the  people  under 
their  jurifdiftion,' from   abandoning  their  pof- 
feflions^ ,    and   crowding    to  that    inexhaufiible 
fource  of  wealth  which  feemed  to  be  opened  in 
Peru,  s)     In  fplte  of  every  pheck  and  regula- 
tion ,  fuch  numbers   reforted   thither,  that  Pi-- 
zarro  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hun* 
dred  men ,  after  leaving  a  conilderable  garrifon 

s)   Gomara    Hift*  c.   I85«  Vega,   p.   ii«  lib»  iu  c*'l.  H«r<> 
terkf  dec.   5*  lib*  iii.  c.  5. 
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in  St.  Michael  y  under  the  command  of  Be* 
nalcazar.  The  Peruvians  had  ailembled  fome 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 
Several  fierce  encounters  happened.  But  they 
terminated  like  all  the  actions  Jn  America;  a 
few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded;  the 
natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible  flaugh- 
ten  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cu^co, 
and  took  quiet  pofiefilon  of  that  capital.  The 
riches  found  there,  even  after  all  that  the  na*- 
tives  bad  carried  off  and  concealed,  either fromi 
a  fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of 
their  temples ,  or  out  of  hatred  to  their  rapa- 
cious  conquerors ,  exceeded  in  value  what  had 
been  received  as  Atahualpa's  ranfom.  But  as 
the  Spaniards  were  now  accuftomed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  came  to  be  par- 
celled out  among  a  greater  number  of  adven- 
turers ^  this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  fame 
furprife  either  from  novelty ,  or  the  largenefsp' 
of  the  fum  that  fell  to  the  f hare  of  each  in- 
dividual, t) 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  fon  of 
Atahualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died, 
and  as  the  Spaniards  fubftituted  no  perfon  in 
bis  place ,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to 
have  been  univerfally  recognized,  u} 


O   Se«  NOTE  IX. 

n)  Herrertf »  dec.  |.  lib,  v,    «.  ^« 


«, 
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Quito  conquered  by  Beoalcatar* 

I 

While  his  fellow-foldiers  wer^  thus  employ- 
ed) Benftlcazar,  governor  of.  St.  Michael , 
an  able  and  enterprifing  officer ,  was  afbamed  of 
remaining  inaftive»  and  impatient  to  have  hig 
^ame  ditlinguifhed  among  the  difcoverers  and 
Conquerors  of  the  New  World.  The  feafona.ble 
arrival  of  a  frefh  body  of  recruits  from  Panama 
and  Nicaragua ,  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify 
bis  paflion.  Leaving  a  fuiTicient  force  to  pro-» 
ted:  the  infant  fettlement  entrufted  to  his  care, 
he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  reft,  and 
fet  out  to  attempt  the  reduftion  of  Quito ,  where, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atahu* 
alpa  had  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure* 
l^otwltbftanding  the  vaft  diftanee  of  that  city 
from  St.  Michael,  the  difficulty  of  marching 
through  a  mountainous  country  coveted  with 
woods,  and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of 
the  belt  troops  in  Peru ,  commanded  by  a  (kiU 
ful  leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and  per* 
feverance  q(  Benalcazar  furmounted  every  oh- 
fiacle ,  and  be  entered  Quito  witb  his  vtftort^ 
ous  troops.  But  they  met  with  a  cruel  morti* 
fication  there.  The  natives  now  acquainted, 
to  their  forrow,  with  the  predominant  paffion 
of  their  invaders,  and  knowing  how  to  difap- 
point  it,  had  carried  oiFall  thofe  treafures,  the 
profped:  of  which  had  prompted  them  to  under- 
take this  aifduous  expedition ,  and  bad  fupported 

them 
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them    under    all    the    dangers    and   hafdfhips 
wherewith   they  had  to  ftraggle  In  carrying  it 
on,  x) 

Alv4rado*s    expedhipn. 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifh  leader 
who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.    The  fame 
of   its  riches    attracted   a  more   powerful  ene- 
my.   Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diftihguifh- 
ed   bimfelf    fo    eminently    in    the  cohqiieft   of 
Mexico,    having    obtained    the   governnient  of 
Guatimala  as  a  recompence  for  his  valour,  foon 
became  difgufted  with  a  life  of  uniform  tran- 
quillity,  and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the 
buftle  of  military  (ervice.  The  glory  and  wealth 
acquired    by    the    conquerors  of   Peru    heigh- 
tened this  paflion  «    and  gave  it  a  determined 
direction.    Believing,  or  pretending  to  believe, 
that  the  kingdom   of  Quito  did  not  lie  within 
the  limits  6^  the  province  allotted  to  Plzarro, 
he  refolved   to  invade  it.     The  high  reputation 
of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from  6very 
quarter.     He  embarked  with' five  hundred  men,' 
of  whom  above  two  hundred  were  of  fuch   dif- 
tioAion   as  to  ferve  on  horfeback.     He  landed 
at  Puerto  Viejo,  and  without  fufficieht  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  or  proper  guides  to  conv 
duft  him ,  attempted  to  march  direftly  to  Qui- 
to, by  following  the  courfe  of  the"  river  Guay- 

*  ■  » 

X)  Zarate,  lib.  iU  c*  9.  Vega,    p*  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Herrera . 
dec.    5.  lib.  \y.  c.  11,    12*  lib*  r>  c*  3,  3.,Uii'.  vi.  is'*  3^* 

Robertson  Vol,  UI.  D 
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qmly  and  crofling  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  to* 
wards  its  head.  But  in  this  route ,  one  of  the 
mod  iniprafticable  in  all  America ,  his  troops 
endured  fach  fatigue  in  forcing  their  way  through 
foi^efts  and  marfhes  on  the  tow  grounds,  and 
fiiffered  fo  much*from  exc^ilive  cold  when  they 
began  to  afcend  the  mouTntains,  that  before 
they,  reached  the  plain  of  Quito^  a  fifth  part  of  the 
men  andhalf  of  their  horfes  died,  and  the  reft  were 
fo  much  difpirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  healmoft 
unfit  for  Service,  y)  There  they  met  with  a 
body ,  not  of  Indians  but  of  Spaniards  ,  drawn 
up  in  hoftile  array  againft  them.  Pizarro  hav- 
ing received  an  account  of  Alvarado's  arma^ 
inent,  had  detached  Almagro  with  fome  troops 
to  oppofe  this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurif- 
diflion;  and  thefe  were'  joined  by  Benalcazar 
and  his  viftorious  party.  Alvarado,  though  fur- 
prifed  at  the  fight  of  enemies  whom  he  did  not 
expeft  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge.  But,  by 
the  interpofition  of  fome  moderate  men  in  each 
party ,  an  amicable  accommodation  took  placp  ; 
and  the  fatal  period,  when  Spaniards  fufpended 
their  conqueft  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen,  was  poftponed  a 
few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to ' return  to  his 
government ,  upon  Almafgro^s  piying  hFm  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pefos  to  defray  the  expenceof 
his  armament*  Moft  of  his  followers  remained 
in    the  country;    and    an    expedition ^    which 

y)  Sec  NOTE  X. 
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threatened  Pi^arro  and  his  colony  with  raia, 
contribated  to  augment  its  ftrenght.  z) 

» 

Honouri  tonferred  oiiPicarro  and  Almagro. 

By  this  time  (1534  )  Ferdinand  Pizarrohad 
landed  in  Spain.  The  iihmenfe  quantities  of 
gold  atid  fitver  which  he  imported ,  a)  filled  the 
kingdom  with  no  lefs  aftonifiiment  than  they 
had  excited  in  Panama  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. Pizarro  was  received  by  the  emperor 
with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  pre- 
sent fo  rich ,  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the  value  of 
their  acquifitions  in  America ,  even  after  they 
had  been  ten  years  mafters  of  Mexico.  In  re- 
compence  of  his  brother's  fervices,  his  autho- 
rity was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and  pri- 
vileges, and  the  addition  of  feventy  leagues  ^ 
extending  along  the  coaft,  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  territory  granted  in  his  former  patent.  ^U 
magro  received  the  honours  which  he  had  fo , 
long  defired.  The  title  of  Adelantado «  or  go- 
vernor,  was  conferred  upoi;i  him,  with  jurif- 
diftion  over  two  hundred  leagues  of  country, 
ftretching  beyond  the  fouthern  limits  of  the 
province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himfelf 
did  not  go  unrewarded.     He  was  admitted  intp 

z)  Zarace^  lib.  M.'«.  10^13.  Vega,  p*  li,  lib.  1!.  c.  I,  9.  9* 
&c.  GomaraHift.  c.  13$.  &c.  Reii»*Ail  Hift.  Gaadmal*  lib, 
iii.  c«  6.  Herrera.^  dec.    «f.  Ut>.,Yi*  (♦  I,  :|«  7,  $♦ 

a)  Se«  NOTE  XI, 
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the  military  order  of  St  Jago,  a  diftinftlon 
always  acceptatle  to  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  and 
foon  fet  put  on  his  ^jeturn  to  Peru,  accompanied 
by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet 
ferved  in  that  country,  b)  ' 

Beginning  of  diileajtiDBs   between  Picarro  and  A'lragro* 

Some  account  of  his  negociations  reach-^d 
Peru  before  he  arrived   there  hiitifelf.     Alma- 
gro  no    fooner    learned   that   he  bad  obtained 
the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government, 
than,    pretending    that    Cuzco ,   the    imperial- 
refldence  of  the  Incas,  lay  within  its  bounda- 
ries, he  attempted  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of 
that  important  ftation,     Juan  and  Gon2^alez  Pi- 
zarro,    prepared  to  oppofe  him.     Each  of  the 
contending  parties  was  fupported  by'powerful 
adherents,  and  the  difpute  was  on  the  point  of 
being  terminated  by  the  fword,  when  Francis 
Pizari^o  arrived  in   the  capital.     The  reconcili- 
ation between  him  and  Almagro  had  never  been 
cordial.     The  treachery  of  Pizarro  in   enjgroff- 
ivg  to  himfelf  all  the  honours  and  emoluments , 
Which  ought  to  have  been  divided  with  his  af- 
fociate  ,     was    always    prefent  in    both    their 
thoughts.  Theformer,conrciousof  his  own  per- 
fidy,   did  not  expeft  forgivenefs;    the  latter, 
feeling  that  he  had  been  deceived,  was  impa- 
tient to  be  av^ged,  and   though  avarice  and 


b)  Zarate,    Hb.^  Hi.    tf*  3.  Vega,  p^    li.  lib*  ii.  c.  19. 
rera,    dec*  5*  lib*  vi*  c»    i%* 
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ambition  had  induced  tliem  not  only  to  dif- 
femble  cbeir  :eQtiments,bat  even  to  aft  in  co:  - 
cert  while  ia'pitt-fiiil  of  wealth  and  power, 
no  fooner  did  they -obtain  poifeffion  of  thefe^ 
than  the  fame  paffions  which  had  formed  this 
temporary  *  union  Y  gave  rife  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
cord.  To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  fmali 
hand  of  interefted  dependents ^  who,  with  the 
maliclons  art  peculiar  to  fuch  men,  heightened 
their  fafpicions ,  and  magnified  every  appearance 
of  offence..  But  with  all  thofe  feeds  of  enmity 
in  their  minds,  and  thus  alTiduoufly  cherifnedf 
each  was  fo  tbt)roughly  acquainted  with  the 
abilities  and  courage  of  his  rival,  that  they 
/equally  .dreaded  the  confequences  of  an  open 
rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at 
Cuzco  f  and  the^  addrefs  mingled  with  firmnefs 
which  he  manifefted  in  his  expoftulations  with 
Almagro  and  his-  partizans ,  Averted  that  evil 
for.  the  prefent.  A  new  reconciliation  took 
places  th^  chief- atticle  of  which  was,  that 
Almagro  fheuld  attempt  the ^eonqueft  of  Chili; 
and  if  he  did  noit  £nd  in  that  province  an  efta-* 
blifbment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  expefta-. 
tions ,  Pizarrd ,  by  way  of  indemnification,  fbould 
yield  up  to  hi«tt'4  part  of  Peril.  This  new 
agreement,  th^gh'  eonfirmed  (June  la.  ](9$4*)^ 
with  the  ftoi«.£9[0red  folemnities  as  their  firft 
.contra6fc<,  wasoVferued  with  as  tittle  iid^ity.  c)» 

c)  Zarate ,  lib.  iU  €♦  13,  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  \U  c.  ig*  Benz*. 
lib.  iii.  c*  6.  Herrera ,  dec*  5*  lib.    vii«  c.  8* 
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Regulations  of  Pizarro. 

•  *  • 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  tranf-^ 
a6lion  9  Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on- 
the  fea-coaft ,  and  as  he  now  enjoyecjan  interval  pf 
tranquillity,  undifturbed  by  any  esi^my,  either. 
S,  anifh  or  Indian  ,  he  applied  hioifelf  with  that 
perfevering  ardour,  which  diftinguifbed  his  cha- 
rafter,  to  introduce  a  form  of  regular  govern- 
ment into  the    e^tenfive    preyinc^   fubjeft  to 
hi3  authority.   Though  ill  qualified  by  his  edu- 
cation to  enter  into  any  difquifition.  concerntn  g 
the  principles   of  civil  policy,  aftd  little. accuf- 
tomed  by  his  former  habits  of  life  ta  attend  to 
its  arrangements,  his  natural  fagacity  fupplied# 
the  want  both  of  fcience  and  expecienc.e.     He 
diftributed  the  country  into  various  diftrifts; 
be  appointed  proper  magiftrates  to  pre^de  in- 
each;    and   eftablifbed    regalationa  concerning, 
the  adminifiration  of  juftice^  the  coUeftipn  oft 
the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely 
fimple,  but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  'pu«- 
l^ick  profperity.      But  though,  for  the  prefent,' 
be  adapted  bis  plan  to  the  infant  ftate  of  bis 
colony,  bis  afpiring  mind  looked  forward  to  its 
future  grandeur.  He  con£dered  bimfelf  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  great  empire > and  deliberate' 
ed  longf   and  with  much  foiliiDltude ,  in  what 
place   he   fboold  £x  the  feat  of  government^ 
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* 
« 

Fouodatidn    of  Lima. 

Cuzco ,  the  imperiail  city  of  the  Incas  ,  wis 
£tQated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire ,  above  four 
liundred  miles  from  the  fea,  and  much  farther 
from  Quito  9  a  province  of  whofe  value  he  had 
formed  an  high  idea.  No  other  fettlement  of  the 
Peruyians  was  fo  .cbnfiderable  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  a  town,  or  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to 
iix  their  refidehce  in  it.  But,  !n  marching 
through  the  country ,  Pizarro  had  been  ftruck 
with  tjie  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley  of 
Rimac ,  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  heft  cul- 
tivated in  Peru.  Th^re»on  the  hanks  of  a  fmall  river, 
of  th^  fame  name  with  the  vale  which  it  waters 
and  enriches  9  atthediftanceofiix  miles  from  CaU 
lao ,  the  moft  commodious  harbour  in  the  paoiiick 
Ocean,  be  founded  a  city  which  he  deftined 
to  be  the  capital  of  his  government.  He  gave 
it  the  n  ame  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes^  either  from  the 
circqmftance  of  having  laid  the  firft  ftone  , 
at  that  feafon.  (January  ig.  1535O  when  the 
church  celebrates  the  fefiival  of  the  Three 
Kings  J  or ,  as  is  moreprobable,  in  honour  of  Juana 
ai|d  Charles  9  the  fpv^reigns  ofCaftile.  This  name 
it  ftiU  retains  among  the  the  Spaniards,  in  all 
legal  and  formal  deeds,  but  it  is  better  k^own 
to  foreigners  by  that  of  Lima,  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  appjellation.  of  the  valley  in  which 
it  is  iituated.  iFnder  his  infpeftion ,  the  build- 
ings advanced .  with  fucb  rapidity ,  that  it  foon 
affirmed  tbei  form  of  a  city^  which,  by  a  ma- 
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gnificent  palace  that  he  erefted'for  himfelf,  and 
by  the  ftately  hoafes  .built  by  feveral  of  his 
ojBScers ,  gave ,  even  in  its  infancy  ^  fotne  ia* 
dication.of  its  fubfequent  grandeur,  d) 

.      f 

Almagro  invades  Chili.  { 

In  confequence  of  what  bad  been   agreed  j 

with  Pizarro  ,  Almagro  began  his  march  to- 
wards Chili;  and  as  he  pofTefied  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  virtues-  moft.  admired  by  foldi^rs^ 
boundlefs  liberality  and  fesrle&  courage ,   bis  -  i 

itandard  was  followed  i>yfive  hundred  and 
feventy  men,  the  greateft  body  of  European^ 
that  had  hitherto  been  aiSembled  in  Perci. 
From  impatience  to  finifh  the  expedition  ^^  o^  I 

from  that  contempt  of  hardfhip  and  danger  ac-  I 

quired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  fe^ed 
long  in  America ,  Almagro  ,  inftead  of  ad«- 
vancing  along  the  level  conntry  on  the  coaft  ^ 
chofe  to  march  acrofs  the  mountains  by  a  route 
that  wa$  (horter  indeed,  but  almoft  trhprac* 
ticable.  In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  expof^ 
ed  to  every  calamity  which  men  can  fuffer  > 
from  fatigue^  from  famine ,  and  from  tlm  rU 
gour  of  the  climate  in  thofe  elevated'  regions 
of  the  torrid  zone ,  where  the  degree  of  ^old 
is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  thfe 
Ipolar  circle.     Many  of  them  perifhed,  «nd  the    . 

Cronica,  lib.  i.  c,  ^7«  9itf«a9?o»,Lini«  fiindtt^i  U»  i^94«:«. 
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fnrvivors,  when  they  defceod^d  into  the  fertile 
plains  of  Chill,  had  new  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter. They  found  .  there  a  race  of  men  very 
different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid  , 
hardy  .^  independent  4  and  in  their  bodily  confli- 
tation,  as  well' as  vigour  of  fpirit,  nearly  re- 
feaibling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America. 
Though  filled  with  wonder  at  the  iirft  appear* 
ance  of  the  Spaniards »  .and  ftili  more  ^ftonifh-r 
ed  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry  and  the 
cffefts  of  tl^eir  fire  arm$ ,  the  Chilefe  foou  reco- 
vered fo  far  from  their  fuprize,  as  not  only  to 
defend  themfelves  with  obftinaicy.,  but  to  attack 
their  new  enemies  .with  more  determined  fierce- 
aefs  than  any  -American  nation  had  hithertq 
difgoyered.  The  Spaniards  ,  however,  con-f 
tinued  to  penetrate  into  the  country ,  and  coU 
lefked  fome  confiderable  quantities  of  gold  \ 
but  were  fo.far  from  thinking  of  making  any 
fettlement  amidft  fuch  formidable  neighbours  i^ 
that ,  in  fpite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour 
of  their  leader,  the  final  iflbe  .  of  the.  expe- 
dition ftill  remained  extremely  dubious ,  when 
they  were  tecalled  from .  it  by  an  unexpc&ed 
revqlution  In  Peru,  e)  Thecaufes  of  this  im- 
portant event  I  fhall  eadeavoar  to  trace  to  their 
fource.. 


^)  Zarate,  l^b.  ili.   e.  1.     Goroa^fa  IJift.  c*  131*     Ve^a^p.  iT^^ 
iib.'iuc*   ao;     OvanaJHift;    de    ChUe,  lib.  W.  c;  15.  Ire? 
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An  infurreftloB  of  the  PerovUns*    Its  rife, 

So  many  adventurers  bad  flocked  to'  Peril 
from  every  Spanifh  colony  in  America »  and  all 
with  fuch  liigh  expeftations  of  accumulating 
independent  fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men 
poffeffed  with  notions  fo  extravagant  ,  any 
,  mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,  and  by 
fchemes  of  patient  ihduftry.,  would  have  i>een 
not  only  a  difappointment,  but  an  infult.  In 
order  to  find  occupation  for  men  who  could  not 
with  fafety  be  allowed  to  remain  inaftive  ,' 
Pizarro  encouraged  fonie  of -themoftdiftinguifh- 
ed  officers  who  had  lately  joined  him  »  to 
invade  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  vifited.  Several 
large  bodies  were  formed  for  this  purpofe;  and 
about  the  time  that  Almagro  fet  out  for  Chili, 
they  marched  into  remote  diilrids  of  the  coun- 
try. No  (boner  did  Manco  Capac^.the  Inca,' 
obferve  the  inconiiderate  fecurity- of  the  Spa- 
niards in  thus  difpeding  their  troops,  and  that 
only  a  handful  of  foldiers  remained  in  Cuzco  , 
under  Jnan  and  Gbh2ialez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought 
that  the  happy  period  was  at  length  come  for  vin- 
dicating his  own  rights ,  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
his  country ,  and  extirpating  its  oppreflbrs. 
Though  ftriftly  watched  by  the  Spaniards ,  who 
allowed  him  to  refide  in  the  palace  of  his  an- 
cefiors  at  Cuzco,  he  found  kieans  of  communi- 
cating his  fcheme  to  the  perfons  who  were  to 
be  en  trailed  with.  the<  execution  of  it*     Among 
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people  accuftomed  to  revere  their  fovcreign  a^ 
a  divinity,  every  hint  of  hi^  will  carries  the 
authority  of  j^  command^  and  they  tjiemfelved 
were  ipow  convinced ,  by  the  daily  increafe  iit 
thQ  number  of  their  invader^  ,  that  the  fond' 
hopes  which  they  had  long  entertained  pf  their 
voluntary  departure  were  altogether  vain.  All 
perceived  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  whole 
nation  w^s  requiiite  to  expel  them ,  and  the 
preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with  thcf 
fecrecy^and  filence  peculiar  to  Americans*  *'  ^^ 

«d4  progrcfjf,  . 

After  fome  unfuccefsful  attempt's  of  the  In- 
ca  to  malte  his  efcape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  hap- 
pening to  arrive  at  that  time  (1536.)  in  Cuzco, 
he  obtained  permiiHon  from  him  to  attend  a 
great  feftival  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a  few 
leagues  from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of 
that  folemnity  ,  the  great  men  of  the  empire 
were  affembled.  As  fpon  as  the  Inca  joined' 
them,  tb«  ftandafd  of  war  was  erefted;  ani 
in  a  fliort  time  all  the  fighting  men  ,  from  the^ 
confines  of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili  1 
were  in  arms.  Many  Spaniards  living  fecurely 
on  the  fettlements  allotted  them,  were  maf- 
fiicred.  Several  detachments;  as  they  marched 
carelefly  through  a  country  which  feemed  to  be 
tamely  fubmiflive  to  their  dominipn,  were  cut 
qff  to  a  man.  4^  ^rmy  amounting  (if  we  may 
believe  the  Spanifh   writers)  to  two  hundred 
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thoufand  men^  attacked  Cuzco.»  which  th^ 
three  brothers  ende^voored  to.defefid^with  only 
one  hundred  and  feventy  Spani,ards.  Another 
formidahle  body  invefted  Lima  9  and.  kept  th% 
governor  clofely  fhnt  up.  There  was  no  longer 
any  cpmmunicatiqn  between  the  two  cities  j 
^he  numerous  forces  of  the  Periiyians  fpreading 
pver  the  country  intercepted  every  melTenger  '^ 
^Tkd  as  th^  parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were 
i^qually  unacquainted  With,  the  fate  of  their 
eoontrymen^  each  boded  the  wprft  concerning 
the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  themfelves 
*were  on^y  perfons  who  had  furvived  the 
g?n^ral  extii^ftioii  of  the  Spanifb  name  in 
Peru,   d) 

Siege"  of  Cuzcor* 
> 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  cpmrnand-. 
fd  in  perfont  that  the  Peruvians  made  their 
chief  effort  JDuring  nine  montiis  they  carried 
^n  the  fiege  with  incejOfant  ardour,  and  in  va- 
fious  forms ;  and  though  they  difglayed  not 
the  fame  undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexican 
warriors  ^  they  conduced,  fome  of  their  opera? 
tions^  in  a  manner  which  difcovered  greater 
fagacity,  and  a  genius  more  fufceptible  of  im-. 
]|rovement  in  the  military  art.  They  not  only 
ohferved  the  advaiitages   which' the  S^^fliardsi, 

•  ,  .  • ,  •     .    '  ... 

4)  Vega,  p.  ii«  lib.ii.c.  28>     Zarate,  lib*  lii. c.  3.     Cieca.de 
Leon,   c  8c*     Gomart  Hift.  c*   i35>     H«frert,''dec',  5» 
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iferived  from  their  difcipKne  and  their  wejpon^, 
but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  fi^rmer; 
smd  turn  the  latter  ag^inft  them.  They  armed 
a  confiderable  body  of  their  braveft  warrior^ 
with  the  fwords  ,  the  fpe^rs,  and  buekiers^ 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Spahifh  foU 
diers  whom  they  had  cut  off  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Thefe  they  endeavoured  to  mar-* 
fhal  in  that  regular  compaft  order  ,  to  whieh 
experience  had  taught  them  that  the  Spaniard^ 
were  Indebted  for  their  irrefiftible  force  itt 
aftion.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  3pi* 
nlfh  mufket^s,  and  had  acquired  fkill  and  refolu^ 
tion  enough  to  ufe  theni.  A  few  of  the  bold- 
eft  ,  among  whom  was  the*  Inca  himfelf ,  were 
mounted  6ft  the  horfes  Which  they  bad  taken  ^ 
and  advanced  briHdy  to  the  charge  like  Spanifh 
cavaliers ,  with  their  lancet  in  tbe  reft*  it 
was  more  by  their  numbers ,  however ,  thaa 
by  tbofe  iMperfeft  effays  to  imitate  European 
arts  and  employ  European  arms  ,  that  the  Peru* 
vians  annoyed  the  Spaniards,  e)  In  fpite  of 
tbe  valour,  heightened  by  defpair,  with  which 
the  tfared  brothers  defended  Cuzco ,  Miknco 
Capac  recovered  poiTeflion  of  one  half  of  his 
capital,  and  before  the  Spaniards  could  drive 
Hm  out  of  it,  they  loft  Juan  Pizarro,  tbe  beft 
beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  fam>t 
«theff   perfoB$  of  note;      Worn  ^Qt  with  i  tbe 

V 
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fatigae  of  iDcelTant  duty^  diftrefTe^  with  want 
of  provifions ,  and  defpairing  of  being  able  any 
longer  to  reUft  an  enemy  whofe  numbers  daily 
l^creafedythe  foldiers  became  impatient  to  adandoa 
Cnzco^in  hope^  either  of  joining  their  countrymen, 
if  any  of  them  yet  furvived,  or  of  forcing  their 
yf2Ly  to  the  lea  ^  and  finding  fome  means  of  ef- 
caping  from  a  country  which  had  been  fo  fatal 
to  the  Spanifh  name,  f )  While  they  were 
breeding  over  thofe  defponding  thoughts  which 
their  officers  laboured  in  vain  to  difpel,  Almagro 
appeared  fuddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cazco4 

Arrival  of  Almftgro ,  and  teotivei  of  his  coudaft. 

The  accounts  tranfmitted  to  Almagro  con- 
cerning the  general  infurreftion  of  the  Peruvi- 
ans,, were  fucb  ^s  would  have  induced  him^ 
without  hefitatioxi  to  relinquifh  the  conqueft 
of  Chilis  and  baften  to  the  aid  of  his  country- 
men. But  in  this  refolution  he  was  confirmed 
b^y  a  motive  lefs  generous,  lut  more  interell- 
ing.  By  the  fame  meflenger  who  brought. him 
intelligence  of  the  Jnca's  revolt,  he  received, 
the  royal  patent  Creating  him  governor  of  Chili, 
and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiftion.  Upou 
confidering  the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  mani« 
feft  beyond  coatradidion ,  that  Cuzco  Iiy  with* 
in  the  boundaries  of  his  government /and  he 

f>  H«rr«r«,  doc»  5«  Ub»   nil,  c.  4. 
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was  equally  folicitous  to  prevent  the  Peruvicihs 
from  recovering  pofleffion  of  their  capital «  and 
to  wreft  it  out  of  the  hands  of  tHe  Pizarros* 
From  impatience  to  .accomplifh  both,  he-  ven*- 
fufed  to  return  by  a  new  route;  and  in  .march* 
ing  througli  the  fandy  plains  on  the  coafl:^ 
he  fuffer^d,  froth  heat  and  drought ,  calamities 
of  a  new  fpecies,  hardly  inferior  to  thofe  ia 
which  be  had  been  involved  by  cold  and  famine 
on  the  fummits  of  the  Andes. 

I 

f  Hlf  operadtf&f.  ' 

His  arrival  at  Cuzcb  (i537.)Lwasin  a  critical 
moment.  The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their 
eyes  upoh   him    with  .  equal    folicitude.     The 
former,  as  he  did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  hispre- 
tenlions  ,  were  at   a  lofs  whether  to  welcome 
him  as  a  deliverer  ,    or    to    take    precautiona 
againft  him  as  an  enemy*  The  laitter,  knoM'ing 
the  points  inconteft  between  hihi  and  his  coun<- 
trymen  ,     flaittered    themfelves  that    they  had 
more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from  Kis  Operations. 
Almagro  himfetf ,  unacquainted  with,  the  detail 
of  the  events  which .  ha4   happened  in  his  ab^ 
fence  9  and  folicitous  to  learn  theprecife  pofture 
of  affairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  flowly^^ 
and  with  great  circumfpeftion.       Various  ne- 
gociatlons  with  both  parties  were  fet  on  foot. 
The  Inca  conduced  them  gn  his  part  with  itiuch 
addrefs.     At  firft  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
friendfhip  of  Almagro;  and  after  many  fruitlefi^ 
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Overtures ,  defpairing ' of  any  cordial  union  witH 
ti  Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by  furprife  with  a 
fiumerods  body  of  choferi  troops.  But  the  Spa- 
hlfh  difciplitle  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted 
fuperiority.  The  Peruvians  were  repulfed  with 
fuch  flaughter,  that  a  great  part  of  their  army 
difperfed ,  'and  Almagro  proceeded  fo  the  g^tes 
of  Cuzco  without  interruption. 

Takes  poflfili«A  of  Cocco.       .    .  , 

,  The  Pizarros ,  as  they  had  no  longer  to 
make  bead  againft  the  Peruvians ,  directed  all 
their  actte^tidri  tb\vards  their  hew  eniiemy,  and 
took  meafures  to  obftruft  his  entry  into  the 
cslpital.  Prudence,  however,  reftrained  both 
Jarties  for  fonie  tiifie?*  from  fuming  tlie'ir  arms 
againft  one  another,  while  furrounded  by  com- 
mon enemies ,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
flaughter.  Different  fchemes  of  accommodation 
tvere  propofed,  '  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive 
fte  other,  or  to  corrupt  his  folio werS.  The 
generous  , '  open  ,  affable  temper  of  Almagro 
gained  many  adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who 
turere  difgufted  with  their  harfti  domineering 
manners.  Encouraged  by  this  defeftion,  he 
%Ivsnced  towards  the  city  by  night,  Turprifed 
the  centinels ,  or  was  admitted  by  them ,  and 
inVeftitig  the  houfe  wliere  the  two  brothers 
reitded,  compelled  them,  after  an  obftinate 
defence,  to  furrender  at  difcretibn.  /  Almagro's 
<laim  of  jurifdidtion  over  Cuzco  was  univerfally' 

acknow* 


t 
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ficl:oowIedged ,    and  a  /ofm  of  adminiftration 
eftablifhed  in  his  name,  g) 

Civil  war,  «n4  firn|  fuccefs   of A1magfo» 

Two  or  tiiree  perfons  only  wefe  kilkd  Xxt 
this  firft  aft  of  civil  hoftility;   bu^t  it  was  foon 
followed  by  Icenes  more  bloody.     Francis  Pi- 
zisirro  having  difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had 
invefted  Lima^'anii  i-eceived  fome  confidefable 
reinforcements  from  Hifpaniola  and  Nicaragua , 
ordered  five  hundred  men^  under  the  command 
of  Alonfo  dte  Alvarado^  to  march  to  Cuzco»  iu 
hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers ,    if  they  and 
their garrifon -were  not  already  Cut  off  by  the 
Peruvians,     This  body,  which >  at  that  period 
of  the  Spanifh  power  in  America »  muft  be  deem- 
ed confiderable  force  >   advanced  near   to  the 
capital  before  they  knew   that   they  had  any 
enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to  encoun« 
ter.     It  was  with  aftonifhment  that   they  be- 
held their  Countrymen  pofted  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Abancay  to    oppofe    their   progrefs* 
Almagro,  however,  wifhed  rather  to  gain  than 
to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promifes 
endeavoured  to  feduce  their  leader.     The  fide« 
lity  of  Alvarado  remained  unfhaken  ;  but  his  ta- 
lents for  war  were   not   equal  to   his  virtue. 
Almagro  amufed  him  with  vatious  movements , 
of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning , 

g)  Zarate  %  lib.  iiu  €*4.     Vegai  p.  ix.  Ub.  li.  c.  2p.     Goma- 
ra  Hift.c.    134.     Herrera,  dec«6»     4ib«  ii.  c.  i-^^ 

Robertson  Vol.  III.  E 
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while  a  large  detachment  of  chofen  foldiers  paiTed 
the  river  by  night,  fell  upon  his  camp  (July  jZi 
1537.)  by  furprife,  broke  his  troops  before  they 
had  time  to  form,  and  took  him  prifoner,  to- 
getliec  \yitH  his  principal  officers,  b) 

bat  does  00k  improve  his  advaujtages. 

By  the  fudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  coii'^ 
teft  between  the  two  rivals  muft  have  been  de* 
cide^,  if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to 
improve  as  how  to  gain  a  vifkory.  Rbdrigo 
Qrgognez,  an.  officer  of  great  <abUkies9  who 
having  ferved.  under  the  conftable .  Bourbon  , 
wheiii  he  led  the  Imperial  army  to  Rofbe,  bad 
been  accuftomed,  to  bold  and  decifive  meafures , 
adviiird  him  inflantly  to  iiTue  orders  for  putting 
to  death  Ferdinattd  and  Gonzalo  Pizarros,  AI- 
yarada,  aad  a  few  other  perfons  whom  he  could 
not  hope  to  gain ,  and  to  maroh  direftly  with 
his  ylftorious  troaps  to  Lima,  before  the  go« 
vernor  had  dme  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But 
Almagco,  though  he  difcerned  at  once  the  uti- 
lity of  the  counfel ,  and  had .  cchirag^  to  have 
carried  it  into  execution ,  fuf&red  himfelf  to  be 
influenA^ed  by  fentiments  unlike  thofe  of  a  fol* 
dier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  fervice,  and  by 
fcruples  which  fujted  not  the  chief  of  a  party 
who  had  dmwn  his  Sword  in  civil  war.  Feelings 
of  humaaity  reftrain^d  him  from  fhedding  the 

h>  Zarate,  lib.  iii.   c«  6«     Gem.  Hift.  c.   13s.  Vega,  p.  II. 
lib*  ii.  c.33,34»    Uctrcra,  dec*  $.  lib*  ii.  c.  9, 
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blood  of  his  opposents  and  th«  dread  of  being 
deemed  a  rebel,  deterred  him  from  entering  a 
province  which  the  king  bad  allotted  to  another. 
Though  be  knew  that  arms  muft  terminate  the 
difpote  between  bim  and  Pizarro,  and  refolv^edf 
Bot  to  fliim  that  mode  of  decifiotr,  yet,  with 
a  timid  delicacy  prepofterous  at  fuch  a  junc- 
ture ^  he  was  fo  folicltous  that  his  rival  fhould 
he  eoniidered  as  the  aggreiTor,  that  he  march^ 
^  quietly  back  to  Cuzco  ,  to  wait  his  ap« 
proach*  i) 

Diftrefs  of  Piearro. 

Pizarro  was  ftill  unatquainted  with  all  the 
interefting  events  which  had  happened  near 
Cuzco.  Accounts  of  Almagrb's  return ,  of  the 
tofs  of  the  capital  9  of  the  death  of  one  bro- 
ther ^  of  the  imprifonment  of  the  other  two, 
and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  were  brought 
to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of  ^  misfortunes 
fllmoft  overwhelmed  a  fpirit  which  had  conti- 
nued firm  and  ereft  under  the  rudeft  fhoks  of 
adverlity. 

His  artful  cooduft*. 

■ 

But  the  necellity  of  attending  to  his  own 
fafety ,  as  well  as  the  defire  of  revenge ,  pre- 
ferved  him  from  linking  under  it.  He  took 
meafures  for  both  with  his  wonted  fagacity^ 

9  Herren ,  ikec.  6.  lib*  ii*  c.  I9 »  n. 
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As  he  had  th)e  command  of  the  fea-^coafty  snd 
expefted  confiderable  fupplies  both  of  men  and 
military   ftores,  it  was  no  lefs  his  intereft  to 
gain    time,  and  to  avoid  aftion^  than  it  was 
that  of  Almagro  to  precipitisite  operations^  and 
bring  the   coi^teft  to  a  fpeedy  i:fliie.     He  had 
recoorfe  to  arts  which  he  had  formerly  pra6lifed 
with   fuccefs,    and  Almfagro  was  again  weak 
enough  to  fnffer  himfelf  to  be  amufed  with  a 
profpeft  of  terminating  their  differences  by  fome 
amicable  accofmnodation.  By  varying  his  over* 
tures,    and  fhifting  his   ground  as  often  as  it 
fuited  his  purpofe,  fometimes  feeming  to  yield 
every  thing  which  his  rival  could  deiire^  and 
then  retracing  all  that  he   had  granted ,  Pi^ 
zarro  dexteroufly  protracted  the  negociation  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  though  every  day  was  pre- 
cious to  Almagro ,  feveral  months  elapfed  with- 
out coming   to  any  final  agreement.      While 
the  attention  of  Almagro^  and  of  the  officers 
with  whom  he  confulted,  was.  occupied  in  de- 
tecting and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions 
of  the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado 
found  means  to  corrupt  the  foldiers  to  whofe 
cuftody  they  were  committed,  and   not  only 
made  their  efcape  themfelves,   t>ut  perfuaded 
fixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded  them 
to  accompany  their  flight,  k}     Fortune  having 
thus   delivered    one  of  his  brothers ,    the   go« 

]i)  Zaritt,  lik,    JiK  c    8,    Herrcra,  dec,  6.   lib,  ii.  c,  14. 
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Ternor  fcrapled  not  at  one  aft  of  perfidy  more 
to*  procure  the  reieafe  of  the  other.  He  pro- 
pofedy  that  every  point  in  contrbverfy  between 
Almagro  and  himfelf  fhbald  be  fubmitted  to  the 
decifion  of  their  fov^reign ;  that  until  his  award 
was  known ,    each   fhould   retain    undifturbed 

w 

poITeJfion  of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he 
BOW  occupied;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  fhould 
be  fet  at  liberty,  and  return inftantly  to  Spain, 
together  with  the  officers,  whom  Almagro  pur- 
pofed  to  fend  thither  to  reprefent  the  juflice  of 
his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  defign  of  Pizarro 
was  in  thofe  propofitions ,  and  familiar  as  his 
artifice^  might  now  have  been  to  his  opponent, 
Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to  in- 
fatuation, relied  on  his  fincerity,  and  cenclud<» 
ed  an  agreement  on  thefe  terms.  1) 

His  preparttions  for  war. 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  reco- 
vered his  liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fet- 
tered in  his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his 
brother's  life,  threw  off  every  difguife  which 
liis  concern  for  it  had  obliged  bim  to  affiime. 
The  treaty  was  forgotten ;  paciflck  and  conciliate 
ing  meafures  were  no  more  mentioned;  it  was 
in  the  field,  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in 
the  cabinet ;  by  arms ,  and  not  by  negociation ; 
that  it  muil  now   be  determined  who  fhould 

I)  Herrera ,   dec*    6.   Hb.   fiU   c.   9«     Zarate ,    lib.  ill.   c«  g« 
GomaraHift.  c*  140*    Vega>  p«  lU  Hb.  ii.  c*  35. 
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be  matter  of  Peru.     The  rapJdity  of  his  pi^epa* 
rations  fuited  fiich  a  deciiive  refolation.    Seven 
hundred  men   were   foon  ready    to  march  to-* 
wards  Cazco.  The  command  of  thefe  was  given 
(x538-)<^o  bis  two  brothers,  in  whoim  he  could 
perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  moft 
violent  fchemes,  as  they  were  urged  on,  not 
only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from  family  rival- 
fbip  ,  but  animated  with  the    deiire    ^  ven- 
geance ,  excited  by  recolleftioa  of  their  own  re« 
cent  difgrace  and  fufferiogs.     After  an  unfuc« 
cefsfu,!  attempt  to  crofs   the  mountains  in  the 
direft  road  between   Lima    and  Cuzco,    they 
Inarched  towards  the  fouth  along  the  coaft  as 
far  as  Nafca,   and  then  tufning  to   the  left, 
penetrated  throu^  the  defiles  in  diat  branch 
of  the  Abides  which  lay  betwe^i  them  and  the 
capital.      Almagro,    inftead    of    hearkening  to 
feme  of  his  officers,  who  advifed   him  to  at- 
,  tempt    the    defence   of  thofe    difficult   palTes , 
waited  the  :^proach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain^ 
of  Cuzco.      Two  reafons  fe^m  to  have  induced 
him  to  take  this  refolution.  His  followers  amount-*, 
ed     hardly  to     five   hundred  ,    and  he    was 
afraid  of  weakening   fucb  a  feeble  body  ,    by 
fending  any  detachment  towards  the  mountains. 
His    cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the    adverfe 
party,  both  in  number  and  difcipline,  and  it* 
was  only    in  an  open   country   that  he  could 
avail  himfelf  of  that  advantage. 
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Hii  «rny  marches  fo  Civco;  | 

The  Pizarros.  ad\ranced  \^itflout  any  ob- 
fituftiony  but  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of 
the  defert  and  horrid  regions,  through  which 
they  marched.  As  fooQ  as  they  reached  this  plain » 
both  faftions  were  teqaally  impatient  to  brings 
this  long  protrafted  conteft  to  an  iffue.  Though 
countrymen  and  friends^  the  Aibjedts  of  tb# 
fame  fotrereign  ^  and  each  with  the  royal  ftandard 
difplayed ',  and  though  tliey  b^hdd  thje  mountains 
that  furrounded  the  plain  in-  which  they  were 
drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vAft  multitude  of 
Indians »  afiembled  to  enjoy,  the  fpe6)uicle  of 
their  mutual  tarnage,  and  prepared  to  attack 
whatever  party  ^remained  oiafter  of  th^  field >  fo 
fell  and  implacable  was  the  ifancour  which  had 
taken  poiTenion  of  every  b)reaft>  thxt  not  one 
pacifick  coiinfely  notia  fiogle  overture  towards 
accommodation  proceeded  from  either  fide.  Un^ 
fortunately  for  Almagro ,  he  \ras  fo  worn  out 
with  the  fadgtte9  of  (fervid ,  to  which  his  ad-* 
vanced  age  was  unequal,  that^  at  thi^  crifis  of 
his  fate  9  he  could  not  exert  his  wonted  aftivity ; 
and ,  he  was  dbliged  to  commit  the  leading  of 
his  troops  to  Orgognez^  wh^^  thoUgh  an  offi^ 
cer  of  great  merit  >  did  not  poffefs*the  fame 
afcendant  either  over  the  fpirit  br  affeftlon  of 
the  foldiers ,  as  the  chief  whom  tbi^jr  had  long 
been  accuftomed  to  follow  and  revere. 
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Almagro  defeated  and  taken,  April  36.  I538- 

The  eonflid:  was  fierce,   and  maintained 
by  each  party  with   equal  courage.      On  the 
fide  of  Almagro,  were  more  veteran  foldiers, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry;  but  thefe 
were  counterbalanced  by  PIzarro*8  Aiperiorlty 
in  numbers,    and  by  two  companies  of  well- 
difciplined  mufketeers,  which,  on  receiving  an 
account  of    the   infurreftion    of  the   Indies, 
the  emperor  had  fent  from  Spain,  m)  As  the 
,ufe  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent  among  the 
adventurers  in  America, n)  haftily  equipped  for 
fervice,  at  their  own  expenoe,  this  fmall  band 
of  foldiers ,  regularly  trained  and  armed ,  was 
a  novelty  in  Peru ,  s^nd  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.     Wherever  it  advanced ,  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  and  well-fuftained  fire  bore  down  horfe 
i^nd  foot  before  it}    and  Orgognez,   while  he 
endeavoured  to  rally  and  animate  his  troops, 
iiaving  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the  rout 
became  generaL      The  barbarity  of    the  con^ 
querors  ftained  the  glory  which  they  acquired  by 
this  complete  viftory.     The  violence  of  civil 
rage  hurried  on  fome  to  flaughter  their  coun«. 
try  men  with  indifcriminate  cruelty;  the  mean* 
nefs  of  private  revenge  inftigated  odiers  to  fingte 
out  individuals  as  the    objefts   of  th^r   ven^ 
geance,     Qrgognez  and  feveral  ofiicers  of  difi« 


m)  Herrera,  dec,  6*  lib*  iii,  4.  Si 
«)  Zaiate ,  lib.  iU.  «.  U 
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tin6lion  were  maffacred  in  cold  blood  ;  above 
a  hundred  and  forty  foldiers  fell  in  the  field; 
a  large  proportion ,  wJiere  the  number  of  com- 
batants  were  few»  and  the  he^t  of  the  conteft 
foon  over.  Almagro,  though  fo  feeble  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horfe^  had 
iniifted  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  to  an  emi- 
nence which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle. 
From  thence,  in  the  utmoft  agitation  of  mind, 
he  viewed  the  various  movements  of  both  par« 
ties ,  and  at  laft  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his 
own  troops,  with  all  the  pai&onate  indignation 
of  a  veteran  leader  long  accuftomed  to  victory. 
He  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight ,  but 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  guarded  with  the 
ftriftc.ft  vigilance,  o) 

The  Indians,  inftead  of  executing  the  re* 
folutioD  which  they  had  formed,  retired  quiet-. 
ly  after  the  battle  was,  over;  and  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  New  World ,  there  is  not  a  more  ftriking 
inftance  of  the  wonderful  afcendant  which  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants, 
than  that  after  feeing  one  of  the  contending 
parties  ruined  and  difperfed,  and  the  .other 
weakened  and  fatigued,  they  had  not  courage 
to  fall  upon  their  enemies ,  when  fortune  pre-> 
fente4  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with 
fuch  advantage,  p) 

o)  Zarate,  lib.  in.  c«  ii.  13,  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  $6-3g. 

Herrera,  deo*  6.  lib.  iii.  c.     Xo  -  12*  lib*iv»  ct  i-6. 
p)  Zaiatt,nib,   iii«  c*  li,  Vega  ^  p.  11.  lib.  11.  c.   38* 
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New   expedUion*. 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  viftoiSotts,  trodps , 
who  found  there  a  confiderable  booty ,  confift- 
ing  partly  of  the  gleaniogs  of  the  Indian  trea- 
fures ,  and  partly  of  the  wealth  atnaffed  by 
their  antagonift^  from  the  fpoils  of  Peru  and 
Chili*  But  fo  far  did  this ,  and  whatever  the 
bounty  of  their  leader 'cottld  add'  to  it,  fall 
below  the  high  id'eas  of  the  refeompence  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  udablcf  to  gratify  fuch  extra* 
vagant  expeftations,  bad  recouri^  to  the  fame 
expedient  which  liis  brother  had  employed  on 
a  fimilar  occafion,  and  end^voured  to  find  oc- 
cupation for  tfaiii  tnri)ulent  afluming  fpitit,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  open 
mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged  his 
moft  aftive  officers  to  attempt  tlie  difcovery 
amd  reduction  of  various  provinces  which  had 
not  hitherto  fubm^tted  to  the  Spaniards.  To 
*very  ftandard  erel^ed  by  the  leaders  "who  un- 
dertook any  of  tho^e  n^w  expeditions,  volun- 
teers reforted  with  the  ardpur  and  hope  peculiar 
i:o  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro*s  foldlers'  join- 
ed them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  fatis{a&ioi!i 
of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity 
of  his  difcontented  friends,  abd  the  dread  of 
his  ancient  enemies,  q) 


q)Zar«te»  lib.  m.  <u  X9.  Gomara  Hift.  c,  141.  I}^rrera»  decw 
6*  lib.  iv.  c.  7* 
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Almagro  tried ,  condemned ,.  and  put  to  death. 

Almagro  himfelf  remained  for  feveral  mpn'ths 
in  cnftody,  under  all  the  angulfh  of  fufpence. 
For  although  his  doom  was  determined  by  the 
Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their 
hand^^  prudence  conftrained  them  to  defer  gra«> 
tifying  their  vengeance  ,  until  the  foldiers  who 
bad  ferved  under  him ,  as  well  as  feveral  of 
their  own  followers  in  whom  they  could  not 
prefe^tly  confide ,  had  left  Cuzco.  ,  As  fooit  as 
th€y  fet  out  upon  their  different  expeditions  > 
Almagro  was  impeached,  of  treafon,  formally 
tried  ,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  fentence 
aftonifhed  him ,  and  though  he  had  often  braved 
death  with  undaunted  fptrit  in  the  field  ,  its 
approach  under  this  ignominious  forms  appalled 
him  fo  much  ,  that  he  had  recourfe  to  abje6fc 
fupplications  ,  unworthy  of  his  former  fame. 
He  befought  the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  an- 
cient friendfhip  between  their  brother  and  him, 
and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  their  family ;  he  reminded  them  of  the 
humanity  with  which  ,  in  oppofition  to  the  re- 
peated remonflrances  of  his  own  molt  attached 
friends,  he  had  fpared  their  lives  when  he  had 
them  in  his  power ;  he  conjured  them  to  pity 
his  age  and  infirmities  ,  and  to  fuffer  him  to 
pafs  the  wretched  remainder  of  his  days  in  be- 
wailing his  crimes  ,  and  in  making  his  peace 
with  Heaveu.     Th«  intrentks^  ikys  a  Spanifh 
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hiftorian,  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved,  touched 
maoy  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tearff  from 
many  a  hard, eye.  But  the  brothers  remained 
inflexible.  As  foon  as  Almjjgro  knew  bis  fate 
to  be  inevitable ,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity 
and  fortitude  of  a  veteran.  He  was  ftrangled 
in  a  prifon,  and  afterwards  publickly  beheaded. 
(1538.)  He  fufFeredin  the  feventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman 
of  Panama ,  whom ,  though  at  that  time  a  prifoner 
in  Lima,  he  named  as  fucceffor  to  his  govern- 
ment ,  purfuant  to  a  power  which  tb^  emperor 
had  granted  him.  r) 

Peliberations   of  the  court  of  Spaio   concerning  the  ftate  of 

Peru* 

As^  during  the  civil  difTentions-  io  Peru 
all  tntercourfe  ^with  Spain  was  fufpended ,  the 
detail  of  the  extraordiaary  tranfa6tions  there  did 
not  foon  reach  the  court  Unfortunately  for 
the  vi6lorious  faftion ,  the  firft  intelligence  was 
brought  thither  by  fome  of  Almagro's  officers » 
who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin  of  their 
caufe^  and  they  related  what  had  happened, 
with  every  circumftance  unfavourable  to  Pizarro 
and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition ,  their  breach 
of  the  mofk  folemn  engagements,  their  violence 
and  cruelty  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity 
and  exaggeration  of  party-hatred.     Ferdinand 

r)  Ztr«te,  lib.  iii.  c  X3«  Qonart  Hift.  c.  141.  Vega,  p.  11* 
lib.  ii.  c  39.    Herlrera ,    dec.  6*  lib.  i?.  c.  9.  lib.  v.  c.  1. 
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i^izarro,  who  arrived  foon  after  and  appeared 
tn  court  with  extraordinary  fplendor,  endeavour- 
fed  to  efFace  the  impreffion  which  their  ac- 
cufations  had  made,  and  to  juftify  his  brother 
and  hinifelf  by  repr^fenting  Almagro  as  the  ag- 
greflbf.  The  emperor  and  his  minifters  though 
they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  contend-i. 
ing  fa6):ions  was  moft  criminal,  clearly  difcern-^ 
cd  the  fatal  tendency  o£  their  diffentions.  It 
was  obvious ,  that  while  the  leaders ,  entrufted 
with  the  condu6l:  of  two  infant  colonies  ^  em- 
ployed the  arms  which  fhould  ha»ve  been  turned 
againft  the  cotpmon  enemy,  in  deftroying  one 
another,  all  attention  to  the  publick  good  mu ft 
ceafe,  and  there  was  reafon  to  dtead  that  the 
Indian,s  might  improve  the  advantage  which  the 
difunion  of  the  Spaniards  prefented  to  them* 
and  extirpate  both  the  viftors  and  vanquifhed. 
But  the  evil  was  more  apparent  than  the  re^ 
medy.  Where  the  information  which  had  been 
received  was  fo  defective  and  fufplcious,  and 
the  fcene  of  aftion  fo  remote,  it  was  almoft 
impoflible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduft  that 
ought  to  be  followed ;  and  before  any  plan  that 
ihould  be  approved  ef  in  Spain  could  be  carried 
into  execution;  the  iituation  of  the  parties, 
and  the  circumftances  of  affairs ,  might  alter  fo 
entirely  as  to  render  its  effeft  extremely  per- 
nicious* 


/■ 
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Vaca  de    CaJ^ro  fent  thither  with  mmple  powcn^ 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  fend  S| 
peyfon  to  Peru  ^  veiled  with  extenfive  and  dis- 
cretionary power,  who,  after  viewing  deiibe« 
rately  the  pofture  of  affairs  with 'his  own  eyes. 
and  enquiring  upan  the  fpot  into  the  conduft 
of  the  different  leaders^  fnould  be  authorifed 
to  eftablifh  the  government  in  that  form  which 
be  deemed  moA  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the 
parent  ilate,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony*. 
The  man  felefted  for  this  important  charge  was 
Cbriftoval  Vara  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in  the  court 
of  royal  audience  at  Valladolid ;  and  his  abili- 
ties ,  integrity ,  and  firmnefs ,  ^  juilified  the 
choice.  His  inftruAions,  though  ample,  were 
not  fuch  as  to  fetter  him  in  his  operations.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  different  afpeft  of  affiairs,  he  had 
power  to  take  upon  him  different  charafters. 
If  he  found  the  governor  ftill  alive ,  he  was  ta 
affume  only  the  title  of  judge  ^  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  afting  in  concert  with  him ,  and 
lo  guard  againft  giving;  any  juft  caufe  of  offence 
to  a  man  who  \aA  merited  fo  highly  of  his 
country.  But  if  Pizarro  were  dead ,  he  waa 
entrufted  with  a  cpmmiffion  that  he  might  then 
produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
ceffbr  in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  atten- 
tion to  Pizarro ,  however^  feems[to  have  flow* 
ed  rather  from  dread  of  his  powejr,  than 
from  any  approbation  of  his  meafures ;   for  at 


^ 

/ 
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the  very  time  that  the  court  feemei  fo  foiici- 
tous  not  to  irritate  him .  his  brother  Ferdinand 
was  arrefted  at /Madrid,  and  coniined  to  a  pri- 
fon^  where  he  remained  above  twenty  y^ars.s} 

Pizarro  divides  Peru  amon^  his  followers* 

While  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparing  for 
his  voyage,  events  of  great  moment  happened 
in  Peru.     The  governor,    confidering   himfelf, 
upon  the  death  of  Atfitagro ,  as  the  unrivalled 
'pofTelTor  of  that  vaft  empire ,  proceeded  to  par* 
eel  out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors;  and 
hsid  this  divifion  been  made  with  any  degree  of 
impartiality,    the  extenc  of  country  which  he 
had  to  beftow,    was  fufficient  to  have  gratified 
his  friends ,    and  to  have  gained  his  enemies. 
But   Pizarro  conduced  this  tranfaftien,     not 
Vi^itb  the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  atten- 
tive to  difcover  and  to  reward  merit,  but  with 
the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party  leader.      Large 
diftrifts ,     in  parts  of  the  coustry  moft  cultt^ 
vated  and  populous ,  were  fet  apart  as  his  owji 
property  ,  or  granted  to  his  brothers ,     his  ad-r 
herents  and  favourites.      To  others ,     Iqts  lefs 
valuable  and  inviting  were  ailigned.     The  (oU 
lowers  of  Almagro ,  amongft  whom  were  many 
of  the   original  adventurers  to    whofe  valour 
and  perfi^verftnce  Pizarro  was  indebted  &r  his 

c>  Qomara  Htft*  c»  X42^.  Vega,     (•  H,  WWiw  c  40^  H^rrera. 

dec,  6.  lib*  viii.  c«  ZO,  II.  lib.  x,  c»  I* 
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Aiccefs ,  were  totally  €xcltid€ld  from  any  por- 
tion in  thofe  lands  9  towards  the  acquijition  of 
which  they  had  contributed  fo  largely.  As 
the  vanity  of  every  individual  fet  ^h  immode^ 
tate  value  upon  his  own  fervices,  and  the 
idea  of  each  concerning  the  recompence  due  to 
them  rofe  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height 
ifi  proportion  as  their  conquefts  extended ,  all 
.who  were  difappointed  in  their  expectations 
iexclaimed  loudly  againft  the  rapacionfnefs  and 
partiality  of  the  governor.  The  partifans  of 
Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated 
revenge*  t) 

frogrefs  of  the  Spanifb  arms* 

Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America  had  been  iince  Pizarro  landed  in 
Peru  ,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet 
fatisfied.  The  officers ,  to  whom  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  different  detach* 
ment:S|  penetrated  into  feveral  new  provinces, 
and  though  fome  of  them  were  expofed  to  great 
hardfhips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes ,  and  others  fuffered  diftrefs  not  inferior 
amidfl  the  woods  and  marfhes  of  the  plains  » 
they  made  difcoveries  and  conquefts  which  ex^^ 
tended  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  added  to  their  power.  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
realTumed  Almagro's  fchieme  of  invading  Chilit 
and  notwithfianding  the.  fortitude  of  the  natives 

in 

t)  Vega,  p.  ii«  lib.  iiU  c*  9«     Hcrr«r«,  4cc.  (•  lib.  viii.  c.  5* 
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in  defending  their  polTeflions,  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  country ,  that  he 
founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  be« 
ginning  to  theeftablifhtnent  of  the  Spanifh  domi-p 
nioB  in  that  province,  u) 

Kemarkabte  expedition  of  Gonxalo  Pizarro. ' 

But  of  all  the  enterprises  undertaken  about 
this  period  /  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  the 
moft  remarkabU.  The  governor,  who  feems 
to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in  Peru  fhould 
poiTefs  any  ftation  of  diftinguifbed  eminence  or 
authority  but  thofe  of  his  own  family ,  had 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito, 
of  his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appoint* 
ed  his  brother  Gonzalo  to  take  the  government 
of  it.  He  inftru6ted  him  to  attempt  the  dif- 
covery  and  conqueft  of  the  country  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Andes,  which,  according  to  the  infor-r 
mation  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinna* 
mon  and  other  valuable  fpices*  Gonzalo,  not 
inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  a^d 
no  lefs  ambitious  of  acquiring  diftinftion ,  eager<« 
ly  engaged  in  this  difficult  fervice.  He  fet  out 
from  Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  foldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom  werehorfe-* 
men,  with  four  thoufand  Indians  to  carry  their 
provifipnS.  In  forcing  dieir  way  through  the 
defiles, or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excefs 

to)  Zarate,  lib*  HI.  e.  13.     Ov«lIe,  lib.  iu  c.  I.  &c. 
RoBERTSOld  Vol.  III.  F 
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of  to\i  and  fistigue^  to  neither  of  which  tbey 
were  ^ccuftomed ,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater 
paft  of  their  >vf  etched  attendants.  The  Spaniards, 
thdugh  more  robuft,  and  in^ired  to  a  variety  of 
climates,  fuffered  confiderably  ,  and  loft  fome 
men  ;  but  when  they  defcended  into  the 
low  country  their  diftrefs  increafed.  During 
two  months  it  rained  inceffantly ,  without  any 
interval  of  fair  weather  long  en-bugb  to  dry 
their  clothes,  x)  The  vaft  plains  upon  which 
th'ey  were  now  entering  ,  either  altogether 
without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the  rudeft 
and  leaft  indufirious  tribes  in  the  New  World, 
yielded  little  fubiiftence.  They  could  not  ad- 
vance a  ftep  but  3L8  they  cut  a  road  through 
woods  ,  or  made  it  through  marches.-  Such 
inceJOTant  toil  ,  and  continual  fcarcity  of  food,- 
feem  more  than  fufBcient  to  have  exhaufted  and 
difpirited  any  troops.  But  the  fortitude  and 
perfeverance  of  Spaniards  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury were  ihfuperable.  Allured  by  frequent 
but  falfe  accounts  of  rich  countries  before  them, 
they  periifted  in  firuggling  on,  until  they  reach- 
ed the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  N^po  ,  one  of  the 
large  rii'ers  whofe  yraters  pour  into  the  Mara- 
gnon ,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There  i 
with  infinite  labour ,  they  built  a  bark  ,  which 
they  expefted  would  prove  of  great  utility,  in 
conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provi- 

x)   Zarate ,  lib.  it.   c«  2» 
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iions  ,  and  in  exploring  the  coantry.  This  was 
manned  with  fifty  foldiers,  under  the  command 
of  Francis  Orellana ,  the  officer  next  in  rank 
tOiPizarro.  The  ftream  carried  them  down  with* 
fuch  rapidity  ,  that  they  were  foon  far  a  head 
of  their  c6antrymen ,  who  followed  flowly  and 
with  difficulty  by  land. 

Deferted  by  Orellana, 

At  this  diftance  from  his  commander  ^  Orel- 
lana 9  a  young  man  ;  of  an  afpiring  mind ,  began 
to  fancy  himfelf  independent  ,  and  tranfported 
with  the  predominant  paffion  of  the  age,  he 
formed  the  fcheme  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  as  a 
difcoverer,  1^  following  the  courfe  of  the  Ma» 
ragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean  9  and  by  fur* 
veying  the  vaft  regions  through  which  it  flows. 
This  fcheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was 
treacherous.  For,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the 
guilt  of  having  violated  his  duty  to  his  com- 
mander,  and  with  having  abandoned  his  fellow- 
foldiers  in  a  p^thlefs  defert,  where  they  had 
hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs ,  or  even  of  fafety,  , 
but  what  were  founded  on  the  fervice  which 
they  expefted  from  the  bark,  his  crime  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having 
ventured  upon  a  navigation  of  ne^r  two  thoufand 
leagues,  through  unknown  nations ,  in  a  veflel 
haftlly  conftrufted  ,*  with  green  timber ,  and  by 

F  i 
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very  unfkilful  hands  j  without  provifions  f  with- 
out a  cotnpafs ,  or  a  pilot  But  his  courage  and 
alacrity  fupplied  every  defeft. 

who  fails  down  th6  Maragnon. 

Committing  hitnfelf  fearlefsty  to  the  guid^ 
ande  of  the  fiream  i  the  Napo  bore  him  along 
to  the  louth,tintil  he  reached'the  great  channel 
of  the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the 
eaft»  he  held  on  his  courfe  in  that  dire6tion. 
He  made  frequent  defcents  ori  both  fides  of  the' 
river  9  fometime^  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the 
provifions  of  the  fierce  favage^  feated  on  its 
banks  ;  and  fometimes  procuring  a  fupply  'of 
food  by  a  friendly  int^rcourfe  with  more  gentle 
tribes.  After  a  long  feries  of  dangers ,  which  ♦ 
he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude  ^  and  o( 
difireiTes  which  he  fupported  with  no  lefs  magna- 
nimity,  he  reached  the  ocean ,'  y)  where  new 
perils  awaited  him.  Thefe  he  likewife  fur- 
mounted  9  and  got  fafe  to  the  Spanifh  fettiement 
in  the  ifland  Cubagua;  from  thence  he  failed 
tp  Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who 
vifit  regions  unknown  to  the  reft  of  mankind^ 
and  the  art  of  an  adventurer ,  falicitous  to  ma-* 
gnify  his  own  merit  ^  concurred  in  prompting 
him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  oi^ 
the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage^ 
He   pretended  to  have  difcovered   nations    fo 

y)  See  NOTE  XIIL 
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rich  ,  that  the  roofs  of  theif  temples  were  co- 
vered with  plates  of  gold;  And  deforibed  n  re- 
publiak  of  women  fo  warlike  and  powerful ,  as  to 
have  extended  their  dominion  over  ft  <iolifider* 
able  traft  of  the  fertile  plains  which  he  had 
Vilited.  Extravagant  as  thofe  tales  were,  they 
gave  rife  to  an  opinion  >  that  a  region  abound- 
ing with  gold,  diftinguifhed  by  the  tiame  of 
vEl  Dorado^  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  werer 
to  be  found  in  thi6  part  of  the  NewWofld;  and 
fuch  is  the  propenfity  of  mankind  td  believe 
what  is  wonderful  that  it  has  been  (loWly 
and  with  dilpculty  that  reafon  and  obfetvatioh 
have  explod«| thofe  fables.  The  voyage,  how- 
ever ,  even  when  ftripped  of  every  ronfiantick 
embellifhement  ,  deferves  to  be  reeorded  ,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  moft  tnemorabl^  occtt^renees 
in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  firft  event 
which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  im- 
menfe  regions  that  firetch  eaftward  fr6m  the 
Andes  to  the  ocean.  2) 

Diftrefs  of  Pizarro. 

No  words  cati  defcrlbe  the  conftematiori  of 
Pizarro,  when  he  did  notjfind  the  bark  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Napo  atid  Maragnon^  where  he 
had  ordered  Orellan^  td  wait  forhihi.  He  would 

z)  Zarate,  Ii&.  Iti  c.  4.  (Somarc  Hlft.  c.  g6i  VCfga,  p.  II. 
lib,  iii.  c.  4.  Herrera  ,  dec.  6.  lib.  ix.  c.  i(  -  5.  RodcU 
gu«z  £1  MaragDon  y  Amazopas,  lib»  i.  c,  3, 
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sot  allow  bimfelf  to  furp<^€b  tbat  a  man ,  whom 
he  had  iptrufted  Vitb  f^^  an  important  com- 
mand ,  could  be  fobafe  and  fp  unfeeling,  as  to 
defert  bim  at  fuch  a  juncture.  But  imputing 
his  abfence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome 
unknown  apcident ,  he  advanced  above  fifty- 
leagues  along  the  ban]cs  of  the  Maragnon^  ex- 
peAipg  every  moment  to  fjee  the  bark  appear 
with  a  fupply  of  provifions.  At  lenght  he  pame 
up  (t54I«)  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
left  to  perifh  in  the  defert,  becaufe  be  had  the 
courage  to  rempnftrate  agaiuft  his  perfidy.  From 
bim  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana's  crime, 
and  his  followers  perceived  at  4|ce  their  own 
defperate  fituation,  when  deprived  of  their  only 
refource.  The  fpirit  of  the  fiouteft  hearted  ve- 
teran funk  witbili  hiqi,  and  all  demanded  to  be 
led  back  inftantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  s^0umed 
an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  liiot  oppofe 
theif  iiiclination*  Byt  he  w^s  now  twelve  bun* 
dred  miles  from  Quito ;  and  in  that  long  piar^h 
the  Spaniards  encountered  bardfhips  greater 
than  thojfe  they  had  endiured  in  their  progref» 
outward  ,  without  the  alluring  hopes  which 
then  fpothed  and  animated  them  under  their 
fufferings.  Hunger,  compelled  them  to  feed 
on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and 
horfes,  to  devour  the  moft  loathfome  reptiles, 
and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  faddles 
and  fword  -  belts*  Four  thoufand  Indians ,  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards  perifhed  in  this 
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wild  difaftroQS  expedition  »  which  continued 
near  two  yeari^ ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  abroad 
the  bark  with  Orellana^only  foqrfcore  got  |)ack 
to  Quito.  Thefe  were  nailed  Uke  favages^^  ^nd 
fo  emaciated  with  famine .  or  worn  out  with 
fatigue  y  that  they  had  more  the  appearance  of 
fpeftres  than  of  men.  2) 

Number  of  maleconteots  iq  Peru.  * 

But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  r^r 
pofe  which  hi^  condition  required ,  Pizarro  9  on 
entering  Quito  ,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal 
event  that  threatened  calamities  more  dreadful 
to  him,  that  there  through  which  he  had 
pafled.  From  the  time  th^t  his  brother  made 
that  partial  divifion  of  his  conquefts  which  has 
been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Aimagro  , 
confidering.  themfelyes  as  profcribed  by  the 
party  in  power,  no  longer  entertained  any 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Great  num- 
bers in  defpair  reforte^  to  Lima,  where  the 
houfis  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open 
to  them ,  and  the  flender  portion  of  his  fa- 
ther's fortune,  which  the  govei;nor  allowed 
him  to  enjoy,  was  fpent  in  affording  then; 
fubiiftence. 


»)  Zarate,  lib.  iy.  c.  i»  -  5.  Vega ,  p.  II.  lib.  ill.  c.  3,  4,  5. 
14.  Hcrrera,  dcci  6.  (I'b.  ^iii.  c.  7 ,  8.  lib.  ix.  c*  a-  5. 
^ec.  7.   lib.  iii.  c*  14.    Pizai,  Vanorea  Illuftr,  349.  &9. 
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Cooflder  jroung  Almagro  ii  tfaek  leader* 

The  warm  attachment   with  >vhJ5Jh  every 
perfoh  who  had  feryed  under  the  elder  Almagro 
devoted   hifnfelf  to  his  interefts,    was  quickly 
transferred  ta  his  fon,    who  was  now  grown 
up  to  the  ag^  pf  manhood,    and  poffefled  all 
the   qualities  which  captivate  the   affeftions  of 
foldiers.     Of  a  graceful  appearance,  dexterous 
at  all  martial  exercifes ,  bold,  open,  generous, 
he  feemed  to  be  formed  for   command ;  and  as 
his  father ,     confcious   pf   bis    own    inferiority 
from   the  total   want  of  education  ,  had  been 
extremely  attentive  to  have  him   inftrufted  in 
every  fcience  becoming  a  gentleman ;    the  ac- 
complifhments  which  he  had  acquired  heighten- 
ed the  refpeft  of  his   iPollowers,    as  they  gave 
bim  diilinAion  and  eminence  among  illiterate 
adventurers.  In  this  young  man  the  Almagrians 
found  a  point  of  union  which  they  wanted,  and 
looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready 
to  undertake  any    thing  for  hi^  advancement. 
Nor  was  affeftion  for  Almagro  their  only  in« 
citement;    they  were  urged  on  by  their  own 
diftreiTes.     Many  of  them,  deftitute  of  common 
neceflaries,  a)    and  weary  pf  loitering    away 
life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their 
afTociates  as   had  faved  fome  remnant  of  their 
fortune  from  pillage   and   coniifcation ,    longed 
impatiently  for  an  occafion  to  exert  their  afti- 

A)  See  NOTE  Xiy« 
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vlty  and  courage^  and  began  to  deliberate  how 
they  might  b^  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their 
j&ifery. 

Confpire  agaiaft  the  life  of  Pi2arro. 

Their  i^requent  cabals*  did  not  pafs  nnofi*. 
ferved ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on 
bis  guard  againft  men  who  meditated  fome  def* 
perate  deed,  and  had  tefolation  to  execute  it. 
$nt  either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of  his 
m  nd ,  or  from  contempt  of  perfons  whofe  po- 
verty (eemed  to  render  their  machinations  of  litde 
confequence^  he  difregarded  the  admonitions  of 
his  friends.  „  Be  in  no  pain ,  "  faid  he  care- 
lefsly  ,  „  ibout  my  life,  it  is  perfeftly  fafe,  zs 
long  as  every  man  in  Pern  knows  that  I  can  in 
a  moment  cut  off  any  bead  which  dares  to  har« 
hour  a  thought  againft  it.  **  This  fecurity  gave 
the  Almagrians  full  leifure  to  digeft  and  ripen 
every  part  of  their  foheme ;  and  Juan  de  Her- 
j-ada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities^  who  had  th^ 
charge  of  Almagro's  education ,  took  the  direc* 
tipn  of  thieir  confultations  ,  with  all  the  zeal, 
which  this  connection  infpired ,  and  with  all  die 
antbority  which  the  afcendant  that  he  was  known 
tp  have  over  the  mind  of  hi$  pupil  gave  him. 

And  kill  kim* 

On  Sunday  9  the  twenty-  fixth  of  June ,  at 
midday  9  the  feaf(^n  of  tranquillity  and  repofe 
iMali-fultiy  climates^  Herrada^  at  the  head  of 
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eil^teen  of   the  moft  determined  confpirators^ 
Rallied  out  of  Almagro-s  hopfe  in  complete  ar- 
mour ;  and  drawing  their  fwords,    a$  they  ad- 
vanced haftily  towards  the  governor's  palace , 
cried  out:     ,,  Long  live  the^king^     but  let  thQ 
tyrant  die !  *f  Their  alToci^tes ,  warned  pf  their 
motions  by  a  fignal^  were  in  ^rmsat  difTerent 
fiations  ready  to  fuppprt  them.      Though  Pi* 
zarro   was    ufually  furrounded  by  fucb  a  nu- 
merous train  of  attendants  as  fuitfd  the  magnir 
ficence  of  the  moil  opulent  fubjed;  of  the  age  io 
which  he  lived,    yet  as  he  was  jufl  rifen  from 
table,  and  moll  of  his  domefticks  hadcetired  to 
their  own  apartments ,    the  confpirators  paiTed 
through   the  two    outer  courts    of  the  palac? 
unobferved.     They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the. 
ftaircafe ,    before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give 
the  alarm  to  his  mailer,  who  was  converiing 
with  ^  few  friends  in  a  large  halh      The  go- 
vernor, whofe  fleady  mind  np-foxm  pf  danger 
could  appa] »  ftarting  up ,  called  for  arms ,    and 
commanded  Francifco  de   Chaves  to  make  faft 
tlie  door.     But  (hat  officer,  who  did  not  retain 
fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  pru-^ 
dent  order,    running   to  the  top   of  the  ilair« 
cafe,    wildly  afked  the  confpirators  what  they 
meant,    and  wither  they  were  going  ?     Inftead 
of  anfweringf   they  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart, 
and   burfl  into  the  hall.     Some  qf  the  perfons 
who  were  there   threw   themfelves  from  the 
windows ;   others  attempted  to  fly ;  and  a  few 
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drawing,  their  fwords^    followed  their   leader 
into  an  inner   apartment.      The    cpnfpirator^ » 
animate^  with  having  the  objeft  of  their  vet^- 
geance   now   in  view,     rufhed   forward   aftc^r 
them.     Pizarro'f    with  po  other  artps  than  his 
fword  and  bpckler,    defended  the  entry  ^     and 
fnpported  by  hi?  half-brother  Alcantara,    and 
his  little  knot  of  friends,     he  maintained  tl^e 
unequal   conteft  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his 
pafl-  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful 
combatant.  „  Courage,  ^^  cried  he,  „  compani- 
ons ,    we  are  yet  enow  to  make  riipfei  traitors 
repent  of  their  audacity.  "      But  the  armour  pf 
the  confpirators  protefted  thpm,    while  every 
thruil  they  made  took  effedt,      Alcantara    fell 
dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;    his  other  defenders 
were  mortally  wounded.     The   governor,     fo 
weafy   that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  fword, 
and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons 
furioufly  aimed   at   him,    received,  a    deadly 
tbruft  full  in  his  throat,  funk  to  the  ground;^ 
;md  expired. 

Almagro  acknoirledged  as  his  fuccelTor. 

As  foon  as  he  was  flain,  the  afTaflins  ran 
put  into  the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody 
fwords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
Above  two  hundred  of  their  affociates  having 
joine4  them ,  they  conducted  yoi^ng  Almagro 
in  folemn  proceflion  through  the  city,  and  af- 
fembling  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens , 
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compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  is  lawful 
^fucceiTor  to  his  father  in  his  government.  The 
palace  of  Pizarro,  together  with  ifhe  houfes  of 
feveral  of  his  adherents,  were  pillaged  by  the 
foldiers,  who  had  the  fatisfadion  at  once  of 
being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  en- 
riching themfelves  by  the  fpoils  of  thofe  through 
whpfe  hani^s  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had  pafled.  b} 

New  sppearucei  of  discord. 

The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy  ^ 
as  Well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  df 
Altnagro ,  drew  many  foldiers  to  his  ftandard« 
Every  adventurer  of  defperate  fortune,  all  who 
were  diflatisfied  with  Pizarro,  and  from  the  rar 
pacioufnefs  of  his  government  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcontents  was  con-r 
llderabl^,  declared' without  heiitation  in  favour 
of  Almagro ,  and  he  was  foop  at  the  head  of 
eight  hundred  of  the  moil  gallant  veterans  in 
Peru.     As  his  youth  and  inexperience  difquali- 
£ed  him  from  taking  the  command  of  them'him- 
felf,  he  appointed  Herrada  to   aft  as  general. 
But  though  Almagro  fpeedily  collefted  fuch  a 
refpeftable  force  ^  the  acquiefcence  in  his  go- 
vernment was  far  from^  being  general.     Pizarfo 
had  left  many  friends  tp  whom  his  memory  wAs 

'  hy  Zktikf  ,  lib.  ir.  €.  6  -  S«  Go«itrt  Hlft.  c.  144 ,  J45. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iii.  c,  5  -  7.  Hetten,  dec.  6.  Ub.  x« 
c.  4  •  ^.    Fizarro  Var.  iUaft.  p.  ZS3« 
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dear;  the  barbarous  aflailination  of  a  insln  to 
-whom  his  counti'y  was  fo  highly  irdepted,  fill- 
ed every  impartial  perfon  with  hofror.  The 
igoominious  birth  of  Altnagro,  as  well  as  the 
doubtful  title  on  which  he  founded  his  preten- 
iionSy  led  oth^ts  to  confider  him  as  an  ufurper. 
The  officers  who  commanded  in  fome  provinces 
refufed  to  recogni2e  his  authority,  until  It  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others,  parti- 
cularly at  Cuzco  9  the  royal  ilandard  was  ereSb- 
ed  9  and  preparations  made  to  revenge  the  mur-: 
der  of  their  ancient  leader^ 

Airival    of  Vftca   de     Caftro,  \irho    fifliimes  the  titit  of 

gdveruor. 

Thofe  feeds  of  dtfcord,  which  could  not 
have  lain  long  dormant^  acquired  great  vigour 
and  aftivity,  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Cadro 
was  known.  Aftei^a  long  and  difaftrous  voyage^ 
he  was  driven,  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  a  fmall 
harbour  in  the  province  of  Popayan ,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  by  land  9  after  a  journey 
no  lefs  tedious  than  difficult ,  he  reached  Quito, 
in  his  way  be  received  accounts  of  PizarroV 
death ,  and  of  the  events  which  foUowl^d  upon 
it.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal  com- 
miffion  a^ipiointing  him  governor  of  Peru ,  with 
the  fatee  privileges  and  authority;  and  his  ju- 
rifdiftion  ixras  acknowledged  without  hefitatioa 
by  Benaicazar,  Adelantado  ,  or  lieutenant -ge- 
neral for  the  emperor  in"  Popayan  ^  and  by  Pedro 
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i^  Puelles,  who,  in  the  abfence  of  Gon^alo 
PtzarrOy  had  the  command  cff  the  troops  left  in 
Qiiito.  Vaca  de  Caftro  not  only  aflutned  the 
fupreme  ailthority,  butfhewed  that  he  pofleffed 
the  talents  which  the  exercife  of  it  at  that  junc* 
ture  required.  By  his  influence  and  addrefs  he 
foon  alTembled  fuch  a  body  of  troops »  as  not 
only  fet  him  above  all'fear  of  being  expofed  to 
any  infult  from  the  adverfe  party,  but  enabled 
him  to  advance  from  Quito  with  the  diignity  that 
became  his  cbarafter.  By  difpatching  perfons 
of  confidence  to  the  different  fettlements  in 
Peru,  with  a  formal  notification  of  his  arrival 
and  of  his  commiflion ,  Jie  communicated  to  his 
countr3^men  the  royal  pleafure  with  refpeft  to 
the  government  of  the  country;  By  private 
emiflaries,  he  excited  fuch  officers  as  had  dif- 
covered  their  difapprobation  of  Almagro's  pro- 
ceedings ,  to  manifefl  their  duty  to  their  fove-i^ 
reign  by  fupporting  the  perfon  honoured  with 
his  commiffion.  Thofe  meafures  were  produc- 
tive of  great  eifefts.  Encouraged  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his 
machinations ,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their 
principles ,  and  avowed  them  with  greater  bold- 
nefs ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their  fen- 
timents;  the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it 
neceffary  to  chufe  a  fide ,  began  to  lean  to  that 
which  now  appeared  to  be  the  fafeft  as  well  as 
the  mof}  juft.  c) 

c)  Beofon,  lib.  Hi.   c.    9.     .karate,    lib.  i?.    c.  Ii.     Gomara, 
t.   146 »  I47.Hcfrer>,   dec.   6.  lib.  x.  c.i,    jj,    3.  7.  &c. 
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Conduft  of  Almagro. 

Almagro  bbferved  the  rapid  prdgrel*^  of  tb!tf 
ipirit  of  difafFeftian  to  his  caufe,  and  in  order 
to  give  an  dffeftual  check  to  it  bfefofe  the  arrival 
of  Vaca  de  Caftro,  he  fet  otil:  at  the  head  of 
Ws  troops  for  Cuzco^  (1542.)  where  thfe  mdft 
confiderab'k  body  of  opponents  had.erefted  the 
royal  fiandard,  nnder  the  command  of  Pedro 
Alvarez  Holguin.  Daring  his  march  thither^ 
Herrada ,  the  fkilful  guide  of  his  youth  and  off 
his  counfels ,  died ;  and  from  that  time  his  mea* 
fares  were  confpicubus  for  their  violence ,  but 
concerted  with  little  fagacity  »  and  executed 
with  ;qo  addrefs.  Holguin ,  Ivho^  with  forces 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party  ^  was 
defcending  towards  the  coaft  at  the  very  time 
that  Almagro  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco,  de« 
reived  hU  unexperieiic^d  adverfary  by  a  Very 
£mple  ftratagem ,  avoided  an  togagement,  and 
effefted  a  junction  with  Alvarado ,  an  officer  of 
note 9  who  had  been  the  £rfl  to  declare  againik 
Almagro  as  an  ufurper. 

Progrefs  of  Vaca  dfc  Caftro. 

Soon  aftef",  Vaca  de  Caftro  entered  their 
ean^p  with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from 
Quito,  and  ere6iing  the  royal  ftandard  before 
his  own  tent,  he  declared »  that  as  governor^ 
he  would  difcharge  in  perfon  all  the  functions 
of  general  of  their  combined  forces.     Though 
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formed  by  the  tenour  of  his  paft  life  to  the  ha^ 
bits  of  a  fedentary  and  pacifick  profeifibn  ,  he  at 
once  affumed  the  aftivity  add  difcovered  the 
dectfion  of  an  officer  long  accuftomed  to  com- 
mand. Knowing  his  ftrength  to  be  now  far 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy ,  he  wad  impa-* 
tient  to  terminate  the  cpnteft  by  a  battle.  Nor 
did  the  followers  of  Almagro^  who  had  no  hon 
pei  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a  crime  fo  atro-. 
cious  as  the  marder  of  the  goviernor,  decline 
that  mode  of -decifion.  They  met  (Sept.  i6.) 
2542. )  at  Chupas  9  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  Cuzco »  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  ani- 
mofity  infpired  by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the 
rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagemefs  of  re- 
venge, and  the  laft  efforts  of  defpair« 

Defeats  Almagro* 

Viftory ,  after  remaining  long  doubtful ,  de^. 
clafed  at  laft  for  Vaca  de  Caftro.    The  fuperior 
number  of  his  tMopd^  his  own  intrepidity,  and 
the  martial  talent^  of  Francifco  deCarvajal,  a  ' 
veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  captaia 
in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid 
the    foundation    of   his  future   fame  in  Peru, 
triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents, 
though  led  on  by  young  Almagro  with  a  gallant 
i^irit,  worthy  of  a  better  caufe,  and  deferviog- 
another  fate.     The  carnage  was  great  in  pro*^ 
portion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants.   Many 
of  the  vanquifhed ,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  con-* 

fciouB 
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fcious  that  Ihey  might  be  charged  with  being 
accefibry  to  the  aiTaiBnation  of  Plzarro  ^  rafhing  * 
on  the  fwords  of  the  enemy ,  chofe  to  fall  like 
foldiers ,  rather  than  wait  an  ignominioas  doom. 
Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the  total  amount  of 
combatants  on  both  iides,  five  hundred  lay  dead 
on  the  field ,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded 
.was  itill  greater,  d) 

Severity  of  his  proceedings. 

If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Vaca  de 
Caftro;  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
furprifed  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were 
Hill  mlore  aftonifhed  at  his  conduft  after  th« 
yiftory.  As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  difpenfer 
of  juftice,  and  perfuaded  that  it  requited  exam^ 
pies  of  extraordinary  feverity  to  reftrain  the  li- 
centious fpirit  of  foldiers  fa  far  removed  from 
.the  feat  of  government,  he  proceeded  direAly 
to  try  his  prifoners  as  rebels.  Forty  were  con- 
idemned  to  fuf&r  the  death  of  traitors,  others 
were  banifhed  from  Peru. .  Their  leader,  who 
made  his  eCcape^from  the  battle ,  being  betrayed  " 
by  fome  of  his  officers,  was.  publickly  beheaded 
in  Cuzco;  and  in  him  the' name  of  Almagro,  a»d 
the  fpirit  of  the  f  arty ,   was  extind;«  e) 

dl)  Zarate  ,  lib.  iv,  c.  \%  .  19*  Gomara,  c.  148.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  il  -  18.  Herrera,  dec.  7.- lib.  i»  c.  i^ 
3 »  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  I  -  It. 

•)  Zarate,  lib.  iv«  c  3T*.  Gomara,  c.  150,;  Herrorat  iec.  ^. 
lib.  iii,^c.  12.  lib.  vi.  c.  I.  * 
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Confoltatioos  of  the  emperor  coDcerning.  bis  dominions  in  America* 

During  thofe  violent  convulfions  in  Peru  ^ 
the  emperor  and  his  rajnifters  were  intently 
employed  in  preparing  regulations ,.  by  which 
they  hoped  not  only  to  reeftablifh  itranquilli- 
ty  there  ,  but  to  introduce  a  more  perfeft  fyf-t 
tern  of  internal  policy  into  all  their  fettlements 
in  the  New  World.  It  is  manifeft  fram  all  the 
events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  America,  that 
rapid  and  extenfive  as  the  Spanifh  conquefts 
there  had  been,  they  were  not  carried  on  by 
any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but 
by  the  occa0onal  efforts  of  private  adventurers. 
After  fitting  out  a  few  of  the  firft  armaments 
for  difcovering  new  regional,  the  court  of  Spain, 
during  the  bufy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of 
Charles  V  ,  the  former  the  moft  intriguing 
prince  of  the  age ,  and  the  latter  the  moft  am- 
bittou  s ,  was  encumbered  with  fuch  a  multi- 
plicity of  fchemes^  and  involved  in  war  withfo 
many  nations  in  Europe,  that  it  had  notleifure 
to  attend  to  diftant  and  lefs  interefiing  objefts. 
The  care  of  profecuting  difcovery,  or  of  at- 
tempting conqueft,  was  abandoned  to  indivi* 
duals  ;  and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men  pufh  for- 
ward in  this  new  career,  on  which  novelty, 
the  fpirit  of  adventure ,  avarice,  ambition,  and 
the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted  them 
wUh  combined  influence  to  enter,  that  in  lefs 
than  half  a  century  almoil  the  whole  of  that 
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extenCve  empire  which  Spain  now  poffelTes  in 
the  New  World,  wasfubjefted  to  its  dominion. 
As  the  Spanifh  court  contributed  nothing  to- 
wards the  various  expeditions  undertaken  iti 
America ,  it  was  not  intitled  to  claim  much  from 
their  fucceCs.  The  fovereignty  of  the  conquer- 
ed provinces ,  with  the  fifth  of  the  gold  and  filver  , 
was  referved  for  the  crown ;  *every  thing  elfe 
was  feized  by  the  affociates  in  each  expedition 
as  their  own  right.  The  plunder  of  the  coun- 
-tries  which  they  invaded  ferved  to  intemnify 
them  for  what  they  had  expended  in  equipping 
themfeives  for  the  fervice,  and  the  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  them,  according 
to  rules  which  cuftom  had  introduced,  as  per- 
manent eftabllfhments  which  their  fuccefsful 
valour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  thofe  fettle- 
tnents,  when  their  extent  as  well  as  their 
value  were  unknown,  many  irregularities  ef- 
c^ped  obfervation  /  and  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  connive  at  many  excefles.  The  conquered 
people  were  pillaged  with  deftruftive  rapacity, 
and  their  country  parcelled  out  among  its  new 
mafters  in  exorbitant  fhares  ,  far  exceeding  the 
higheft  recompense  due  to  their  fervices.  The 
Tude  conquerors  of  America ,  incapable  of  form- 
ing their  eftablifhments  upon  any  general  o? 
extenfive  plan  of  policy ,  attentive  only  to  pri- 
vate intereft,  unwilling  to  forego  prefent  gain 
from  the  profpeft  of  remote  or  publick  benefit, 
ieem  to  have  had  no  objefi:  but  to  amafs.fudden 

G  a 
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/^ealtb,  without  regarding  what  might  be  the 
confequen'ces  of  the  means  by  which  they  ac* 
quired  it.  But  when  time  at  length  difcoVered 
to  the  Spanifh  court  tJie  importance  of  it$  Ame- 
rican pofl'efiionSy  thenecefTity  of  new  modelling 
their  whole  frame  became  obyious,  and  in  place 
of  the  maxims  and  praftices  prevalent  among 
military  adventurers  ,  it  was  found  requiiite 
to  fubftitute  the  inftutions  of  regular  government. 
One  evilL  n  particular  called  for  an  imme- 
diate remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  tind 
Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  cbun* 
trymen  fettled  in  th.e  iilands^  and  employed 
themfelves  in  fearching  for  gold  and  filver  with 
the  fame  inconiiderate  eagernefs.  Similar  ef- 
fedts  foUpwed.  The  natives  en^ployed  in  this 
labour  by  mafters ,  who  in  impoling/  tafks  had 
no  regard  either  to  what  they  felt  oi:  tp  what 
they  were  able  to  perform,  pined  away  and 
perifhed  fo  faft,  that  thefe.  was  reafon  to  ap^ 
prebend  that  Spain ,  inftead  of  poiTeiling  coun« 
tries  peopled  to  fach  a  degree  as  to  be  fufcept- 
ible  of  progreffiveiniprovement,  would  foon  re- 
main proprietor  only  of  a  vaft  uninhabited,  defert. 
The  emperor  and  hisminifters  were  fa  fen- 
£bleofthis,  and  fo  folicitous  to  prevent  the 
extipftion  of  the  Indian  race^  which  threatened 
to  renoer  their  acquifitions  of  no  value,  that 
from  time  to  time  various  laws,  which  I  have 
mentioned  ,  had  been  made  for  fecuring  to  that 
unhappy  people  more  gentlis  and  equitable  tr^at-v 
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fnent.  But  the  diftance  of  America  from  the 
feat  of  empire,  the  feebleiiefs  of  govemmeilt 
in  the  new  colonies »  the  avarice  and  audacity 
of  foldiers  unaccuftomed  to  reftratnt,  prevented 
thefe  falatary  regulations,  from  operating  with 
any  confiderable  influence. 

The  perfons  with  whom  he  advifes, 

tm 

The  evil  continued  to  grow,  and  at  thig 
titne  the  emperor  found  an  interval  of  lei  Aire 
from  the  affiiirs  of  £urope  to  take  it  into  atcen<- 
tive  confideration*  He  confulted  not  only  with 
his  miniflrers  and  the  members  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  but  called  uponfevei'al  perfons  whd 
had  refided  long  in  the  New  World  ,  to  aid 
thea^  with  the  refult  of  their  iexperienee  and 
obfei^vation.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, among- thefe  was  Bartholomew  de  las 
Cafas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid 
9na  miiBonfroma  chapter  of  his  oMer  atChia* 
pa.  f)  Though ,  fince  the  mifcarriage  of  his 
former  fchemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians; 
be  had  continued  fhut  up  in  his  eloifter^  oroc-^ 
cupied  in  religious  funftions,  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  former  objefts  of  his  pity  was  fo  far 
from  abating,  that,  from  increafed  knowledge 
of  their  fulTerings,  its  ardour  had  augmented. 
He  feized  eagerly  this  opportunity  oF ;  reviving 
his  favourite  maxims  concerning  the  treatment 

0  RamefalHift.  de  Cbiap«  p*  1^6*. 
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of  the  Indiins.  With  the  moving  eloquencena- 
tural  to  a  man  on  whofe  mind,  the  fcenes  which 
he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impreifion,  he 
defcribed  the  irreparable  wafte  of  the  h^uman 
fpecies  in  the  New  .World,  the  Indian  race  al- 
moft  totally  fwept  away  in  the  iflands  in  lefs 
than  fifty  years,  and  hafiening  to  extin£):ionon 
the  continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decay.  With 
the  decifive  tone  of  one  ftrongly  prepoffefled  with 
the  truth  of  bis  own  fyftem,  he  imputed  all 
this  to  a  fingle  caufe  ,  to  the  exactions  and 
cruelty  of  his  countrymen  ,  and  contended  th^t 
nothing  could  prevent  the  depopulation  of  Aitne- 
rica  ^  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be  free- 
men, and  treating  them  as  fubjefts  ,  not  as 
Haves.  Nor  did  he  confide  for  the  fuccefs  of 
this  propofal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone. 
In  order  to  enforce  them ,,  he  compofed.  his 
famous  treatife  concerning  the  deftruftion  of 
America,  g)  in  which  he  relates  ^  with  many 
horrid  circumflances ,  but  with  apparent  marks 
of  exaggerated  defcription ,  the  devaftation  of 
every  province  which  had  been  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards. 

His  folicitude  to  introdace  a  general  reformation  of  goyemment. 

I'he    emperor   was    deeply   afflifted  with 
the  recital  of  fo  many  aftions  fhocking  to  hii- 

S)  Remefal*  p.  199.  199. 
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fnanity.  Bat  as  his  view$  extended  far  beyond 
thofe  of  Las  Cafas,  he  perceived  that  relieving 
the  Indians  from  oppreffion  was  but  one  ftep 
towards  rendering  his  poiTeilions  in  the  New 
World  a  valuable  acqaifitioSy  and  would  be 
of  little  avail  9  unlefs  be  could  circumfcribe  the 
power N  and  uforpations  of  his  own  fubje6ls 
there.  Th^  conquerors  of  America ,  however 
great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their  coun* 
try ,  \vere  moftly  perfons  of  fuch  mean  birth , 
and  of  fuch  abjeft  rank  in  fociety,  as  gave 
TO  diftinftion  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The 
exorbitant  w-ealth  with  which  fome  of  them 
returned^  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  men  in  .inferior  condition  elevated 
above  their  levels  ^nd  riling  to  emulate  or 
furpafs  the  ancient  nobility  in  fplendour.  The 
territories  which  their  leaders  had  appropriated 
to  themfelves  were  of  fuch  enormous  extent,  h) 
that  if  the  country  ftiould  ever  be  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil »  they  muft 
grow  tOQ  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  fubje&s. 
It  appeared  to  Charles ,  that  this  abufe  required  a 
remedy  no  l^fs  than  the  other,  and  that  the 
regulations  concerning  both  muft  be  enforced 
by  a  mode  of  government  more  vigorous  than 
had  yet  been  introduced  into  America. 

New  regulation  for  this  purpofe. 

With  this  view  be  framed  a  body  of  lawB,' 
containing   many    falutary   appointments  with 

li>  See  NOTE  XV. 
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refpefl:  to   the  conftitution  and  powers  of  the 
fupreme   council  of  the  Indies;  concerning  the 
ftatioa  and  jurifdiftion  of  the,  royal  audiences 
in   different  parts  of  America;  the  adminiiira*  . 
tion  of  juftice;  the  order  of  government,  both 
ecclefiaftical  and  civil.     Thefe  were   approved 
of  by  all  ranks  of  men.      But  together  with 
them  were   iffued  the  'following  regulations, 
which  excited  univerfal  alarni,  and  <^ccafloned 
the    moft   violent  convullions:,,    Thit   as   the 
repartimientos  or  fhares  of  land  feized  by  fe- 
veral   perfons    appeared   to    be  exceffive ,    the 
royal  Audiences  are  empowered  to  reduce  them 
to  a  moderate  extent :  that  upon  the  death  o£ 
any  conqueror  or  planter,    the   lands  and  In- 
dians  granted  to  him  fhail  not  defcend  to  his 
widow  or   children,    but  return  to  the  crown: 
that  the  Indians   f hall  henceforth  be  exempt- 
ed   from    perfonai    fervice,    and    fhall   not  be""^ 
CO  mpelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of  travellers , 
to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl 
fifheries  :    that  the  ftated   tribute  due  by  them 
to  their  fuperior  fhall  be  aicertained,  and  they 
fhall  be  paid  as  fervants   for  any   work  they 
voluntarily  perform :    that  all  perfons  who  are 
or  have  been  in  publick  offices ,  ecclefiafticks  of 
^ery  denomination,   hofpitala  and  motjafteries, 
fhall  be  deprived  of  the  l^nds  and  Indians  al- 
lotted  to    them,    and   thefe  be  annexed  to  the 
crown :  that  every    perfon  in  Peru ,   who  had 
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any  criminal  concern  in  the  contefts  betweeii 
Fizarro  and  Almagro,  fhould  forfeit  his  lands 
and  Indians.  **  i) 

His  miniAe/s  remonfcretc  againft  then* 

All  the  Spanlfh  minifters  who  had  hitherto 
been  entrufted  with  the  direftion  of  American 
affairs,  and  who  were  beft  acquainted  with 
the  ftate  of  the  country,  remonftrated  againft 
thofe  regulations  as  ruinpus  to  their  infant  co- 
.lonies.  They  reprefented ,  that  the  number 
of  Spaniards  who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the 
New  World  was  fo  extremely  fmall,  that 
nothing  could  be  expefted  from  any  effort  of 
theirs  towards  improving  the  vaft  regions  over 
"which  they  were  fcittered;  that  the  fuccefs  of 
every  fcheme  for  this  purpofe  muft  depen4 
upon  the  miniftry  and  fervice  of  the  Indians; 
whofe  nadye  indbleiice  and  averiion  to  labour, 
op  profpej):  of  benefit  or  promife  of  reward 
could  furmount;  that  the  moment  the  right  of 
impofing  a  tafk,  and  exa6ling  the  performance 
of  it,  was  taken  from  their  mafters,  every 
work  of  induftry  muft  ceafe,  and  all  the  fource 
•  from  which  wealth  begun  to  pour  in  upon  Spain 
muft  be  ftopt  for  ever.  But  Charles,  tenacious 
at  all  times  of  his  own  opinions ,  and  fo  much 
imprefled  at  prefent  with  the  view  of  the  dif- 
orders  which    reigned  in  America,  that  he  was 

O  Henert,  dec.  7«Ub,  fi.  eg  5,   Fernandez  Hi(t.Hb.i.c  i.  c^ 
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willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  dan- 
gerous remedy,  pernfted  in  his  refolation  of 
publlfhing  the  laws* 

A  viceroy  appointed  for  Pero.  I543« 

That  they  might  he  carried  into  execution 
with  greater  vigour  and  authority,  he  authoris- 
ed rrancifco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair  to 
Mexico  as  Viiitador  or  fuperintendent  of  that 
country,  and  to  co-operate  with  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  enforcing  them^ 
He  appointed  Blafco  Nugnez  Vela  to  be  go- 
vernor of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  Viceroy;  and 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  adroiniftration ,  he 
cftablifhed  *a.  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima , 
in  which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to 
prefide  as  judges,   k) 

Effefti  of  the  rcguladoo  in  Naw  Spain* 

The  viceroy  and  fuperintendent  failed  at 
the  fame  time;  and  an  account  of  the  laws 
which  they  were  to  enforce  reached  America 
before  them.  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into 
Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general 
ruin.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the 
Indians  affedled  every  Spaniard  in  America 
without  diftinftion,  and  there  was  hardly  one 
\vho    might  not  on  fome  pretext   be  included 

k)  Zarate,  lib.  3.C.  24.     Goinara»  c.   151.    Vega»  p.  IT.  lib. 
iii.  c.  Zo, 
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under  tlie  other  regulations ,  andfaffer  by  them. 
But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now  been  fo 
long  accafiomed  td  the  reftraints  of  law  and 
authority  under  the  fteady  and  prudent  admi- 
niftration  of  Mendoza,  that  how  much  foever 
the  fpirit  of  the  new  jftatutes  was  detefted 
and  dreaded ,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obfl:ru6t 
the  publication  of  them  by  any  aft  of  violence 
unbecoming  fubje6ls.  .  The  magiftrates  and 
principal  inhabitants ,  however,  prefented  du- 
tiful addreiTes  to  the  viceroy  and  fuperintendent, 
reprefenting  the  fatal  confequences  of  en- 
forcing them.  Happily  for  them^  Mendoza,  by 
Jong  reiidence  in  the  country,  was  fo  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  its  fiate,  that  he  knew 
what  was  for  its  intereft  as  well  as  what  It 
could  bear;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in 
office,  difplayed  a  degree  of  moderation  feldom 
poiTefled  by  perfons  juft  entering  upon  the  ex- 
ercife  of  power.  They  engaged  to  fufpend, 
for  fome  time,  the  execution  of  \^hat  was 
offenlive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  con- 
fented  that  a  deputation  of  citizens  fhould  be 
fent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
apprehenfions  of  his  fubjefiis  in  New  Spain 
with  refpeft  to  their  tendency  and  effefts,  but 
they  concurred  >vith  the^i  in  fupporting  their 
fentiments.  Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion 
of  men  whofe  abilities  and  integrity  in  titled 
them  to  decide  concerning  what  fell  immedi- 
ately under  their  own  view^   granted  fuch  a 
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relaxation  of  the-  rig^our  of  the  laws  as  reefta* 
blifhed  the  colony  in  its  former  tranquillity.  1) 

lo  Perm ' 

In  Peru  the  ftorm  gathered  with  an  afpeft 
ftill  more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not 
fo  foon  difperfed.  The  conquerors  of  Peru, 
of  a  rank  much  inferior  to  thofe  who  had  fub- 
jefted  Mexico  to  the  Spanifli  crown ,  farther 
removed  from*  the  infpeftion  of  the  parent 
Hate,  and  intoxicated  with  the  fudden  acqui- 
fition  of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operation 
with  greater  licence  and  irregularity  than  any 
tody  of  adventurers  in  the  New  World.  Amidft 
the  general  fub^erlion  of  law  and  order ,  oc« 
cafioned  by  two  fucceiJive  civil  wars,  when  each 
individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himfelf , 
without  any  guide  but  his  owii  intereft  oir 
paiTions,  this  turbulent  fpirit  rofe  above  all 
fenfe  of  fubordination.  To  men  thus  cor- 
rupted by  anarchy  ,  the  introduftion  of  regular 
government,  the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the 
authority  of  a  refpeftable  court  of  indicature , 
would  have  appeared  formidable  reftraints ,  to 
which  they  Would  have  fubmitted  with  reluft- 
ance.  But  they  revolted  with  indignation 
againft  the  idea  of  complying  with  laws,   by 


I)  Fernandez  ,  Wi(V.  lib.  I.  c.  3,  4«  5*  Vege,  p.  ii.  lib.  Ui. 
c.  21  ,  25.  Hcrrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  V.  c.  7,  lib. yii.  CI4,  15. 
Torquem.  Mon.  ,la4.  lib.  v..  c»  I3< 
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which  they  were  to  be  ftripped  at  once  of  all 
iii'ey  bad  earned  fo  hardly  during  many  years 
of  fervlce  and  fufiering.  As  the  account  of 
the  new  law  fpread  fucceilively  through  the 
difiierent  fettlements ,  the  inhabitants  ran  toge*- 
thec,  the  women  in  tears  >  and  the  men  exclaim^ 
jpg  againft  the  injuilice  and  ingratitude  of 
their  fovereiga  in  depriving  them^  unheard 
and  unconvidedy  of  their  poflejSions. ,,  1$  this, 
cried  they ,  the  recompence  due  to  perfons , 
who ,  without  publick  aid ,,  ^jt  their  own  e;cpence , 
and  by  their  own  valoqry  have  fubjefted  to  thQ' 
crown  of  Caftile  territories  of  fuch  vaft  extent 
and  opulence?  Are  thefe  the  rewards  beftow- 
ed  for  having  endured  unparalleled  diftrefs, 
for  having  encountered  every  fpecies  of  danger 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ?  Whofe  merit 
is  fo  great ,  whofe  conduft  has  been  fo  irreproach^ 
ible,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by 
Come  penal  claufe  in  regulations ,  conceived  in 
terms  as  loofe  and  comprehenfive ,  as  if  it  had 
been  intended  that  all  fhould  be  entangled  in 
their  fnare?  Every  Spasiard  of  note  in  Peril 
lias  held  fome  publick  office  ,  and  all ,  without 
diftin6tipn  9  have  been  conftrained  to  take  an 
96tive  part  in  the  conteft  between  the  two  rival 
chiefs.  Were  the  former  to  be  robbed  of  theic 
property  becaufe  they  had  done  their  duty? 
Were  the  latter  to  be  ponifhed  on  account  of 
what  they  could  not  avoid?  Shall  the  con- 
querors of  this  great  empire ,  inftead  of  receiving 
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niarks  of  diftinftion ,  be  depri\red  of  the  nata- 
ral  confolation  of  providing  for  their  widows 
and  children  9  and  leave  them  to  depend  for 
fubiiftence  on  the  fcanty  fupply  they  can  ex- 
tort from  unfeeling  courtiers  ?  m)  We  are  not 
able  now  ,  continued  they  >  to  explore  unknown 
regions  in  queft  of  more  fecure  fettlements; 
our  conftitutions ,  debilitated  with  age,  and 
our  bodies  covered  with  wounds,  are  no  longer 
fit  for  aftive  fervice;  but  ftill  we  poffefs  vigoutf 
fufficient  to  aifert  our  juft  rights ,  and  we  will 
not  tamely  fufFer  them  to  be  wrefted  from.  us.  **n) 

An  infurreftion  4>reveiited  by  the  modemtion  of  Caftro. 

By  difcourfes  of  this  fort,  uttered,  with 
vehemence,  and  liftened  to  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation ,  their  pailions  were  inflamed  to  fuch 
a  pitch ,  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  moft 
violent  meafures;  and  began  to  hold  confulta- 
tions  In  different  places,  how  they  might  op- 
pofe  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy  and  judges, 
and  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  thepro« 
mulgation  of  the  new  laws.  From  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  diverted  by  the  addrefs  of 
Vaca  de  Caftro,  who  flattered  them  with  the 
hopes,  that,  as  foon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges 
fhould  arrive ,  and  had  leifure  to  examine  theif 

m)  Herrera,  dec  7.  lib.  •vii.  c.  14  ,  15. 
n)  Gomara  ,    c.   152.      Herrera  ,    dec.  7.   lib.  ▼!.  c.  10,  II. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib,  iii,  c.  flo.  d9.  Iib«  ir.  c.  3,  4^ 
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petitions  andremonftrances,  they  would  concur 

"with,  them  in  endeavouring  to  procure  fomemU 

.  tigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had  been 

framed  without, due  attention  either  to  theftate 

of  the  country,    or  to  the   fentiments  of  the 

people.     A  greater  degree  of  accommodation  to 

thele  and  even  ibme  concefTions  on  the  part  of 

government ,    were    now   become    requiiite   to 

compofe  the  prefent  ferment ,  and  to  footh  the 

colonifts  into  fubmii&on ,  by  infpiring  them  with 

confidence  in  their  fuperiors. 

The  fpirit  of  difafifeftion  increafcd  by  the  viceroy. 

4 

But  without  profound  dlfcernment,  con- 
eiliating  manners  ^  and  flexibility  of  temper, 
fuch  a  plan  could  not  be  carried  on.  The 
viceroy  pofleiTed  none  of  thefe.  Of  all  the 
qualities  that  fit  men  for  high  command , 
lie  was  endowed  only  with  integrity  and  cou- 
rage; the  former  harfh  and  uncomplying, 
the  latter  bordering  fo  frequently  on  rafb^ 
nefs  or  obftinacy ,  that  in  bis  fituation  they 
were  defeds  rather  than  virtues.  From  the 
moment  that  he  landed  (March  4.  1543* )  at 
Tumbez ,  Nugnez  Vela  feems  to  have  confidered 
liimfelf  merely  as  an  executive  officer,  without 
any  difcretionary  power  ;  and  »  regardlefs  of 
whatever  he  obferved  or  heard  concerning  the 
Hate  of  the  country ,  he  adhered  to  the  letter 
of  the  regulations  with  unrelenting  rigour,  la 
all  the  towns  through  wMcb  be  pafled^  th^  aa- 
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tives  were  declared  to  be  free ,  every  perfon  la 
publick  office  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  fer- 
vants ;  and  as  an  example  of  obedience  to  others , 
he  woald  not  faffer  a  fingle  Indfan  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  carrying  his  own  baggage  in  his  march 
towards  Lima.  Amazement  and  conftematiou 
went  before  him  as  he  approached ;  and  fo  little 
folicitous  was  he  to  prevent  thefe  from  aag« 
'  fnentingy  that,  on  entering  the  capital,  he 
openly  avowed,  that  he  came  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  fovereign ,  not  to  difpenfe  with  his  law^* 
This  harOi  declaration  was  accompanied  with 
what  rendered  it  ftill  more  intolerable ,  haugh- 
tinefs  in  deportment,  a  tone  of  arrogance  and 
deciiion  in  difcourfe ,  and  aa  infolence  of  office 
grievous  to  men  little  accuftomed^to  hold  civil 
authority  in  high  refpeft.  Every  attempt  to 
•procure  a  fufpenfkm  or  mitigation  of  the  new 
laws,  the  viceroy  coafidered  a^  fiowingirom  a 
spirit  of  difaiFeftion  that  tended  to  rebellion. 
Several  perfons  of  rank  were  confined  ,  and 
fome  put  to  death ,  without  any  form  of  trial* 
Vaca  de  Caftro  was  arrefted,  and  notwit^ftand- 
i^g  the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  And  his 
merit  in  having  prevented  a  gefieral  infurreftion 
in  the  <^ol6ny,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and 
fhut  up  in  the  common  jail,  o) 

The 

o)  Zarate,  lib.  Ir.  c.  43,  54 »  a^.     Gomara,  c.    I53 -155* 
Vogav,  p»  lit  Ub»  iT«>  c.  i«  5«  Fenxuidez,  lib.  i  c*  6-  10& 
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Tiie  Bukonteots  chufe  Gonzalo  Pisarro  to  be  their  leider. 

Bat  however  general  the  indignation  was 
againft  fuch  proceedings ,  it  is  probable  the  band 
of  authority  would  have  been  ftrong  enough  to 
fapprefs  it,  or  to  prevent  its  burfiing  out  with 
open  violence ,  if  the  malcontents  had  not  been 
provided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence 
to  unite  and  to  dire6):  their  efforts.  From  the 
time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations 
was  Iknown  in  Peru ,  every  Spaniard  there 
tamed  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as 
the  only  perfon  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with 
"which  they  threatened  the  colony.  From  all 
quarters  ,  letters  and  addrefles  were  fent  to 
faim  5  conjuring  him  to  fl:and  forth  as  their  com* 
mon  proteAor,  and  offering  to  fupport  him  in 
the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Gon- 
zalo, though  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other 
brothers  y  was  equally  ambitious ,  and  of  cou- 
rage no  lefs  daring.  The  behaviour  of  an  un- 
grateful court  towards  his  brothers  and  himself , 
dwelt  cojntinually  on  his  mind,  Ferdinand  a 
ftate  prifoner  in  Europe  ,  the  children  of  the 
governor  in  cuflody  of  the  viceroy,  and  fent 
aboard  his  fleet,  himfelf  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for  the 
difcovery  and  conquefl  of  which  Spain  was  in- 
debted to  his  family.  Thefe  thoughts  prompted 
him  to  feek  fi>r  vengeance,  and  to  affert  the 
rights  of  his  family,    of  which  he  now  confi- 

ROBERTSON    Vol.  III.  H 
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dered  himfelf  as  the  guardian  and  the  heir. 
But  as  no  Spaniard  can  eafily  furmount  that 
veneration  for  his  fovereign  which  is  interwoven 
in  his  frame  ,  the  idea  of  marching  in  arms 
againft  the  royal  ftandard  filled  him  with  horror. 
He  hefitated  long,  and  was  ftill-unrefolved, 
when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy ,  the  univerfal 
call  of  bis  countrymen,  and  the  certainty  of 
becoming  foon  a  vi^im  himfelf  to  the  feverity 
of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his  refi- 
dence  at  Chuquifaca  de  la  Plata,  and  re^ir  to 
Cuzco.  All  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  with  tranfports  of  joy  as  the  de- . 
liverer  of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeaU 
they  ele£ted  him  procurator  general  of  the  Spanifh 
nation  in  Peru,  to  folicit  the  repeal  of  the  late 
regulations.  They  empowered  him  to  lay  their 
remonftrances  before  the  royal  audience  ia 
Lima,  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the 
Indians,  authoriij^d  him  to  march  thither  in 
arms.  Under  fanftion  of  this  nomination  Pizarro 
took  (1544.)  poffeflion  of  the  royal  treafure, 
appointed  officers  ,  levied  foldiers ,  feized  a 
large  train  of  artillery  which  Vaca  de  Caftra 
had  depofited  in  Guamanga ,  and  fet  out  for 
Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  advancing  againft  a 
publick  enemy.  Difafieftion  having  now  afTom- 
ed  a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under  a 
chief  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  name ,  many  perfons 
of  note  reforted  to  his  ftandard  ;  and  a  coniider- 
able  part  of  the  troops^  raifed  by  the  viceroy 
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to  oppofe  his  progrefs,   deferted  to  him  in  a 
body.  0} 

Diffentions  of  tibe  viceroy  and  coart  of  audience* 

Before  Pizirro  reached  Limay  a  revolation 
liad  happened  there »  which  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  with  almoft  certainty  of  fuccefs.  The 
violence  of  the  viceroy's  adminiftration  was  not 
more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Pern  than 
bis  overbearing  haughtinefs  was  odious  to  his 
aSbciates  ,  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience. 
During  their  voyage  from  Spain  ,  fome  fym- 
ptoms  of  coldnefs  began  to  appear,  p)  But  as 
foon  as  they  entered  upon  the  exercffe  of  their 
refpeftive  offices,  both  parties  were  fo  much 
exafperated  by  frequent  contefts ,  arifing  from 
interference  of  jurifdiflion »  and  contrariety  of 
opinion  y  that  their  mutual  difguil  fooh  gre\y 
into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the 
viceroy  in  every  meafure,  fet  at  liberty  prifo- 
ners  whom  he  had  confined  9  ^  juftified  the  mal- 
contents, and  applauded  their  remonftrances. 
At  a  time  when  both  departments  of  govern-* 
ment  fhould  have  united  againft  the  approaching 
enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each  other 
for  fuperiority.  H  2, 

•)  2arate,  lib.  v*  c.  i.  Goraara,  c.  156,  157.  Vega,  p.  Il» 
lib.  iv.  c.  4  -  I2«  FeroaQdez  ,  lib.  i.  c.  19 -17.  Uerrera, 
dec.  7.  lib.  vUf  c.  ig  t  &c.  lib.  viii.  c*   i  •  5» 

•4 

f)  6omara ,  •«'  171* 
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The  Viceroy  imprifoned* 

The  judges  at  length  prevailed.  The  \rice- 
roy,  univerfally  odioas,  and  abandoned  even 
by  his  own  guards,  was  feized  (Sept.i8-i544«) 
in  his  palace ,  and  carried  to  a  defert  ifland  on 
the  coafty  to  be  kept  there  until  he  could  be 
fent  home  to  Spain. 

Views  of  Pizarro/ 

The  judges,  in  confequence  of  this ,  hav- 
ing aifumed  the  fupreme  direftion  of  aiFairs  into 
their 'own  hands' ,    iffued   a  proclamation  fuf- 
yefnding  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws » 
and  fent  a  meffage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him , 
as  they  had  already  grantcjd  whatever  he  could 
requeft ,  to  difmifs  his  troops ,  and  to  repair  to 
Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They, 
could  hardly  expe6l:  that  a  man  fo  daring  and 
ambitious  would  tamely  comply  with  this  re- 
quifition.      It  was  made,    probably,    with  no. 
fuch  intention ,  but  only  to  throw  a  decent  veil 
over  their  own  cohduft;  for  Cepeda,  the  pre- 
iident  of  the  court  of  audience,    a  pragmatical 
and  afpiring  lawyer,  feems  to  have  ^eld  a  fe- 
cret  correfpondence  with  Pizarro  ,    and  had  al- 
ready formed  the  plan,    which  he  afterwards 
executed,    of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  fervice. 
.The  imprifonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  judges,    together  with  the  univerfal 
confuiion  and  anarchy  confequent  upon  events 
fo  Angular  and  inexpefted,  opened  new  and 
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■  yaft  profpcfts^  to  Pizarro.  He  now  beheld  the 
fupreme  power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  he 
want  courage  to  pufh  on  towards  the  objeft 
■which  fortune  prefented  to  his  view.  Cateajal, 
the  prompter  of  his  refolutions,  and  guide  of 
all  his  aftions ,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it 

:  us  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim. 

.  Inftead  of  the  infjerior  function  of  procurator  for 
the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  Peru »  he  openly  de- 
inanded  to  be  governor  and  captain-general  of 
the  whple  province,  anji  required  the  court  of 
audience  to  grant  him  a  commiffion  to  that  ef- 
feft.  At  the  head  of  twplve  hundred  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  neither 
leader  nor  army  to  ppppfe  him,    foch  a  requeft 

'  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  command. 
But  the  judges,  either  from  unwillingnefs  to 
relinquifb  power,  or  from  a  defire  of  preferving 
fome  attention  to  appearances,  hefitated,  or 
ieemed  to  heiitate,  about  complying. 

He  afTumes  the  govermnent. 

Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay,  and  impe- 
tuous in  all  his  operations,  marched  into  the 
city  by  night,  feized  feveral  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion  obnoxious  to  Pizarro  ,  and  hanged  them 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  .  Next  morning 
the  court  of  audience  ifTued  a  commiffion  in  the 
emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor 
of  Peru,  with  full  powers  ,  civil  as  well  as 
military  1^    and  he  entered  the  tpwti  that;  day 
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-with  extraordinary  pomp ,   to  take  pofleffioo  ef 
his  new  dignity,  q) 

Tht  viceroy  recovers  his  liberty* 

But  adtnidft  the  diforder  and  tnrbiiilenoe 
which  accompanied  this  total  diflblution  of  the 
frame  of  government,  the  minds  of  men,,  fet 
loofe  from  the  ordinary  reftraints  of  law  and 
authority,  afted  with  fuch  capricious  irregula- 
rity ,  that  events  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  un* 
expefted  followed  in  a  rapid  fuccefllon^  Pizarro 
had  fcarcely  begun  to  exercife  the  new  powers 
with  which  he  was  invefted,  when  he  beheld 
formidable  enemies  rife  up  to  oppofehim.  The 
viceroy  having  been  put  on  board  avefiel  by  the 
judges  of  the  audience  9  in  order  that  he  might 
be  carried  to  Spain  under  cuftody  of  Juan  Alva- 
rezr,  one  of  their  own  number;  as  foon  as  they 
were  out  at  fea ,  Alvarez ,  either  touched  with 
remorfe  or  moved  by  fear,  fell  at  the  feet  of 
hisprifoner,  declaring  him  from  that  moment  to 
be  free,  and  that  he  himfelf ,  and  every  perfon  in 
the  fhip,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal  repre- 
f^ntative  of  their  fovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  or- 
dered the  pilot  of  the  veiTel  to  fbape  his  courfe 
towards  Tumbez,  and  as  foon  as  he  landed  there, 
(Or.'g.  1544.)  eredtedthe  royal  ftandard ,  and 
refumedhis  fundionsof  viceroy.  Several  perfons 

« 

(q)  Zar»tei  lib*  v«  ««  ^-lo,     Vega,  p«  11*  lib.  iv*  c«  13-  Ift. 

Gomara  ,  c«  159  '  |63«    Fernandez ,  lib*  i.  c*  IS  -  35.  Hei- 
rera,  dec.  7*  lib«  viii*  c.  lo-^o* 
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of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  feditious 
fpirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not 
reached,  inftantly  avowed  their  refolution  to 
fupport  his  authority,  r)  The  violence  of  Pi- 
zarro*s  government,  v^o  obferved  every  indi* 
vidaal  with  the  jealoufy  natural  to  tjfurpers, 
and  who  punifhed  every  appearance  of  difaffec- 
tion  with  rigour,  foon  augmented  the  number 
ofvthe  viceroy's  adherents ,  as  it  forced  fome  lead- 
ing men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  re- 
fuge. Awhile  he  was  gathering  fuch  ftren^th  at 
Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  afiTume  the 
appearance  of  what  was  confidered  as  an  army 
in  America,  Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and  z&ive 
officer,  exafperated  by  the  cruelty  and  oppfef- 
iion  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant  governor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Charcas,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
his  life ,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for  the  vice« 
roy.  5) 

Pizarro  inarches  agoinft  him.    1545* 

Pizarro ,  though  alarmed  with  thofe  appear- 
ances of  boftility  in  the  oppoiite  extremes  of 
the  empire ,  was  not  difconcerted.  He  prepar- 
ed to  afiert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained ,  with  the  fpirit  and  condufl:  of  an  officer 
accuftomed  to  command,  and  marched  direftly 
againft  the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was  near- 

r)  Zarate,  lib.  y.  c.  9.    Gomara,  c.  165*     Fernaiicl«z,  lik.t 

c.  as.     Herrera»  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  i^, 
a)  Zarate,  fib.  t.  c  i8«     Goatara*  c.  169.  Herreni,  dec.  7. 

Kb.  ix.  r.  97* 
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eft  as  well  as  moft  formidable.  As  be  was 
mafter  of  the  publicjt  revenues  in  Peru,  and  moft 
of  the  military  men  were  attached  to  his  family, 
his  troops  were  fo  numerous,  that  the  viceroy, 
unable  to  face  them  ,  retreated  towards  QuitoJ 
Pizarro  followed  him;  and  in  that  long  march 
through  ai  wild  mountainous  country,  fuifered 
hardfhips  and  encountered  difficulties,  which 
no  troops  but  thofe  acufiomed  to  ferve  i^  Ame- 
rica could  have  endured  or  furmounted,  t)  The 
viceroy  had  fcarcely  reached  Quito,'  when  the 
van  guard  of  Pizarro's  forces  appeared,  led  by 
Carvajal,  who,  thotigh  near  fourfcore,  was  as 
hardy  and  aftive  as  any  young  foldier  tinder 
bis  command.  Nugnez  Veja  inftantly  abandon- 
ed  a  towti  incapable  of  defence ,  and  with  a 
rapidity  more  refembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat^ 
marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan.  Pizarro 
continued  to  purfue ;  but  finding  it  impoflible  to 
overtake  him,  returned  to  Quito,  From  thence 
he  difpatched  Carvajal  to  oppofe  Centeno, 
who  was  growing  formidable  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  the  •  empire,  and  he  himfelf 
remained  there  to  make  head  againft  the 
viceroy,  u) 

The  viceroy  defeated  and  (lain. 

By  his  own  aftivity,  and  the  affiftance  of 
Benalcazar ,  Nugnez  Vela  foon  afTembled  foiir 

t)  See  NOTE  XVI. 

u)  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  15.  i5  -  24. .  Gom»ra ,  c«  167*    Veg«» 

p.  II,  lib.  iv.  c«   25  -  2g.     Fernandez,  ltb.i.'c.  34.  40. 

Herrera»  dec.  7.  lib.  viil.  c.  i6,  30-37. 
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liundred  men  ip  Popayan.  As  he  retained, 
amidft  all  his  difafters,  the  fame  elevation  of 
jmind ,  and  the  fame  high  fenfe  of  bis  o\yn 
dignity,  he  rejeSed  with  difdain  the  advice  of 
ifome  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accomodation  to  Pizarro,  declare 
jng  that  it  was  only  by  the  fword  that  aconte^ 
with  rebels  could  be  decided. '  With  this  inten- 
tion  he  marched  back  to  Quito.  Pizarro,  re- 
lying  on  the  fuperior  number  and  ftill  more 
on  the  difcipline  and  valour  of  his  troops,  ad- 
vanced (Jan.  i  8.  iS46.)refolutely  to  meet  him. 
Xhe  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  both  parties 
fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  p'offefliop  of 
a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and 
their  own  future  fortune,  depended  upoii  the 
iflue  oftjiat  day.  But  Pizarro's  veterans  pbfhed 
forward  with  fuch  regular  and  well  direfted 
force  that  they  foon  began  to  make  impreffion 
on  their  enemies.'  The  viceroy,  by  extraordi- 
nary exertions,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a  com- 
mander and  the  courage  of  a  foldier  were  equally 
difplayed,  held  viftory  for  fome  time  in  fuf- 
j)enfe.  At  length  he  fell  ,  pierced  with  many 
-wounds;  and  the  route  of  his  followers  became 
general.  They  were  hotly  purfued.  His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  placed  on  thepublick  gibbetin 
Quito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  The 
troops  affembled  by  Centeno  were  difperfed  foon 
after  by  Carvajal,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  to 
fly  to  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  for 
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feveral  months  concealed  in  a  cave,  .  Every 
perfon  in  Peru ,  from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan 
to  thofe  of  Cl^ili ,  fubmitted  to  Pizarro  ;  and  by 
his  fleet  9  under  Pedro  de  Hinojofa  ,  be  had  not 
only  the  unrivalled  command  of  the  South -Sea, 
but  had  taken  pofTeflton  of  Panama ,  and  placed 
a  garrifon  in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  oppofite 
jide  of  the  ifthmus^  which  rendered  him  matter 
of  the  ufual  avenue  of  communication  between 
Spain  and  Peru,  y) 

Ftzarro  advifed  to  aflume  the  fovereignty  of  Pertu 

After  this  decifive  viftory, Pizarro  and  big 
followers  remained  for  fome  time  at  Quito, 
:and  during  the  firft  tr^fports  of  their  exulta- 
tion ,  they  ran  into  every  excefs  of  licentious 
indulgence  9  with  the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among 
low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  fuccefs. 
But 9  amidft  this  diilipation^  their  chief  and 
his  confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
fontetimes  to  what  was  ferious,  and  delibe- 
rated with  much  folicitude  concerning  the  part 
that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  lefs 
bold  and  decifive  in  counfel  than  in  the  field, 
had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro,  that 
in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  holding  a  middle  coarfe; 


y>  Zarate,  lib*  v.  c.  31,  38»  Gomara ,  c.  170.  Vega,  p. 
II.  lib.  iv.  c*  33,  34.  fernandea,  lib.  1.  c*  51 -54. 
Herrera ,  dec.  7*  lib*  x.  c.  I^«  19  •  %%^  dec,  S»  lib.  t 
e    1-3.     Beozo ,  lib.  iiU  t.  13* 
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^liat  he  muft  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  at- 
tempt nothing.  From  the  time  that  Pizarro 
obtained  poffeffion  of  the  government  of  Pern,  ^ 
Jie  inculcated  the  fame  maxim  with  greater 
earneftneffl.  Upon  receivinjg  an  account  of 
the  viftory  at  Quito,  he  remonftrated  with 
him  in  a  tone  fiill  more  peremptory.  „  You 
have  ufurped  (faid  he,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Pizarro  on  that  occafion)  the  fupreme  power 
in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's 
commiffion  to  the  viceroy.  Yoa  have  march- 
ed, in  hoftile  array,  againft  the  royal  ftandard; 
you  have  attacked  the  reprefentative  of  your  . 
fovereign  in  the  field ,  have  defeated  him ,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  mon- 
arch will  forgive  fuch  infult«  on  his  dignity, 
or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  cati  be  cor- 
dial or  fincere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the  pre- 
carious favour  of  another.  Affume,  yourfelf 
th€  fovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  domi- 
nion of  which  your  family  has  a  title  founded 
on  the  rights  both  of  difcovery  and  conqueft. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  attach  every  Spaniard 
in  Peru  of  any  confequence  inviolably  to  your 
intereft  by  liberal  grants  of  lands  and  of  Indi- 
ans, or  by  inftituting  ranks  of  nobility,  and 
creating  titles  of  honour  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  courted  with  fo  much  eagemefs  in  Europe. 
By  eftablif bing  orders  of  knighthood ,  with  pri- 
vileges and  diftinftions  refembling  thofe  in  Spain , 
you  may  b^ftow  a  gratification  upon  ike  ofli- 
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cers  in  your  fervice,  fuited  to  the  ideas  of  mi- 
litary men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen  only 
that  you  ought  to  attend ;  endeavour  to  gain 
the  natives.  JBy  marrying  the  Coya,  or  daugh- 
ter of  the  Si|n  next  in.  fucceffion  to  the  crown , 
you  will  induce  the  Indians  ,  out  of  veneration 
for  the  blood  of  their  ancient,  princes ,  to  unite 
with  the  Spaniards  in  fupport  of  your  autho- 
rity. Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  apcient  inha- 
bitants of  Peru,  as  well  as  o^the  new  fettler^ ' 
there,  you  ipay  fet  at  defiance  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  repel  with  e^fe  any  feeble  fprc^ 
which  it  can  fend  at  fuqh  a  diftance. "  Cepeda, 
the  lawyer,  who  xyas  npw  Pizarro'5  confiden- 
.tial  counfellor,  warpily  feconded  Carvajal's  ex- 
hortations, ^nd  employed  whatever  learning 
lie  poffeffed  inj|demonftrating,  that  all  the  fouhd- 
ars  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raifed  tp 
pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of  their 
lineage,  or  the  validity  o.f  their  rights,  but 
by  their  own  afpiring  valour  aijd  perfonal  merit,  z) 

But  chufes  to  iiegociate  with  the  court  of  Spain. 

Pizarro  liftened  attentively  to  both,  and 
could  not  conceal  the  fati^faftion  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  objeft  that  they  prefented 
to  his  view.  But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world,  few  men  poffefs  that  fuperior  ftrength 
of  mind,    and  extent  of   abilities ,    which  ari^ 

z)  Vega,    p.    II.    lib*  iv.    c.    40.     Fernandez,  Kb,   i,  c.  34. 
lib.  ii.  c.  I.   49.     Herrera ,  det.  8«  Ub*  "•  c.  (o. 
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i:apable  of  fortniog  and  executing  fuch  daring 
fchemes^  as  cannot  be  accomplifhed  withoat 
overturning  the  eftablifhed  order  of  focicty^ 
aiid  violating  thofe  maxims  of  duty  'which 'men 
are  accuftomed  to-  hold  facred.  The  medio** 
crity  of  Pizarro's  talents  circumfcribed  his  am- 
bition within  more  narrow  limits.  Inftead  of 
'afpiring  at  independent  powet",  he  confined  his 
views  to  the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain 
2i  confirmation  of  the  authority  which  he  now 
poiTefTed;  and  for  that  purpofe,  he  fent  an  of- 
ficer of  diflinftion  thither,  to  give  fuch  a  re- 
prefentatiofi  of  his  condufb^  and  of  the  flate  of 
the  country ,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and 
his  minifiers^  either  from  inclination  or  from 
Deceflfity^  to  continue  him  inhisprefent  flation. 

ConfultatloDs  of  the  Spanifh  niiuiflers.' 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  mxt  which  he  fhould  take,  conful- 
ikations  werjRbeld  in  Spain ,  with  no  lefs  foli- 
titude^  concerning  the  meafures  which  ought 
to  be  purfued  in  order  to  reeflabiifh  the  em- 
peror's authority  in  Peru,  Though  unacquaint-* 
ed  with  the  lafl  excefTes  of  outrage  to  which 
the  malcontent;;  had  proceeded  there  ^  the  court 
had  received  an  account  of  the  infurrefcion 
againfl  the  viceroy ,  of  his  imprifonment,  and 
the  ufurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro. 
A  revolution  fo  alarming  called  for  an  immc- 
'  dlate  interpoiition   of    the    emperor's   abilities 
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and  authority.  Bat  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at 
that  time  in  Germany,  in  conduding  the  war 
againft  the  famous   league  of  Smalkalde ,  one 
of  the  moil  interefting  and  arduous  enterprifes 
in  his   reign  ,    the  care  of  providing  a   remedy 
fer  the  diforders  in  Peru  devolved  upon  his  foa 
Philip  y    and  the  counfellors  whom  Charles  had 
appointed  to    aflift  him  in   the  government  of 
Spain  during  his  abfence.     At  firft  view,  the 
anions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared 
fo  ,  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  fubjefts  towards 
their   fovereign ,    that  the  greater  part  of  the 
minifters  iniifted  on  declaring  them  inftantly  to 
be  guilty  of  rebellion,    and  on  proceeding  to 
punifh  them  with  exemplary  rigour.     But  when 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal  and  indignation  began 
to  abate,   innumerable  obftacles  to  the  execu^ 
tion  of  this  meafure  prefented  themfelves.  The 
veteran   bands    of  infantry ,    the  ftrength  and 
glory  of  the  Spanifh  armies,    '^^e  then  em* 
ployed  in  Germany.     Spain,  exflpfted  of  men 
and  money  by  a  long  feries  of  wars ,  in  which 
fhe  had  been  involved  by  the  reftlefs  ambition 
of  two  fucceffive  monarchs,    could  not  eafily 
equip  an  armament  of  fufficient  force  to  reduce 
Pizarro.     To  tranfport  any  refpeftable  body  of 
troops  to  a  country  fo  remote  as  Peru>  appear* 
ed    almoft    impoi&ble.     While  Pizarro   conri* 
nued  mailer  of  the  South-Sea ,  the  direft  route 
by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama  w^as  imprac- 
ticable.    An   attempt  to  march  to  Quito  by 
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Jaud  through'  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  the  province  of  Popayan ,  acrofs  regions  of 
vaft  extent,  defolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabit- 
ed by  fierce  and  hoftile  tribes  ,  would  be  attended 
with  unfurmountable  danger  and  hardfhips. 
The  paiTage  to  the  South-Sea  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  was  fo  tedious,  fo  uncertain,  and 
fo  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  any  effort  carried  on  in 
a.  courfe  of  navigation  fo  remote  and  precari- 
ous. Nothing  then  remained  but  to  relinquifh 
the  fyftem  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty 
had  firll  fuggefted ,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient 
meafures  whai:  could  not  be  efFeftedby  force. 
It  was  manifeft ,  from  Pizarro's  folicitude  to 
reprefent  his  condadt  in  a  favourable  light  to 
the  emperor,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
cefies  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  {kill 
retained  fentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fo- 
vereign.  By  a  proper  application  to  thefe , 
together  with  fome  fuch  concefiions  as  fhould 
difcover  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance 
in  government,  he  might  be  yet  reclaimed  , 
or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards 
might  fo  far  revive  among  his  followers,  that 
they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid  to  uphold 
his  ufurped  authority. 

Oafca  appointed  to  repair  to  Peru  as  |)refldent. 

The  fuccefs,  however,  of  this  negociation 
BO  lefs  delicate  than  it  was  important  ^  depend- 
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ed  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  addrefs  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  fbou^d  be  committed.  After 
weighing  with  much  attention  the  comparative 
merit  of  various  perfons,  the  SpaniOi  minif- 
ters  fixed  with  unanimity  of  choice  upoh  Pedro 
de  la  Gafca ,  a  prieft  in  no  higher  ftatioh  than 
that  of  courifellor  to  the  Inquifition.  Though 
in  no  publick  office ,  he  had  been  occafionaliy 
employed  by  government  in  affairs  of  truft  and 
confequence,  and  had  condufted  them  with  no 
lefs  fkill  than  fuccefsj  difplayihg  a  gentle  and 
infinuating  temper  ^  accompanied  with  miich 
firmnefs;  probity,  fuperior  to  any  concerting 
meafures,  followed  by  fuch  vigour  in  feeling 
of  private  intereft;  and  a  cautious  circumfpcc- 
tion  in  executing  them,  as  U  rarely  found 
in  alliance  with  the  other.  Thefe  qualities 
marked  him  otit  for  the  fun6lion  to  which  he 
wag  deftined.  The  emperor,  to  whom  Gafca 
was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of  th6 
choice,  and  communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter, 
containing  expreffions  of  good-will  and  confid- 
ence, no  lefs  honourable  to  the  prince  who 
wrote,  than  to  the  fubjeft  who  received  it 
Gafca,  notwithftanding  his  advanced  age  and 
feeble  conftitution ,  and  though ,  from  the  ap- 
prehenfions  natural  to  a  man,  who,  during 
the  courfe  of  his  life ,  had  never  been  out  of 
his  own  country,    he   dreaded  the  effects  of  a 

long 
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long  voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate ,  a) 
did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  complying 
with  the  will  of  his  fpvereigm 

His  moderation. 

But  as  a  proof  that  it  was  from  this  prin- 
ciple alon^  he  a6ted»  he  refufed  a  bifiioprick 
which  was  offered  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more  dignified 
character;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  preiident  of  the  court  of  audience 
in  Lima ;  and  declared  that  he  would  receive 
no  falary  on  account  of  his  difcharging  the 
duties  of  that  office.  All Jie  required  was ,  that 
the  expence  of  fupporting  his  family  fhould  be 
defrayed  by  the  publick,  and  as  he  was  to  go 
like  a  minifter  of  peace  with  his  gown  and 
breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a, few 
domefticks,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue 
with  any  enormous  burden,  b) 

The  powers  committed  to  him.  ^ 

But  while  he  difcovered  fuch  difinterefled 
moderation  with  refpef);  to  whatever  related 
perfofially  to  himfelf ,  he  demanded  his  official 
powers  in  a  very  different  tone.     He  infifted^ 

ft)  Fernandez  »  lib*  H.  ;c»  17. 

b>  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  Gomura,  c.  174.  Femandes,  T^, 
if.  c.  14 -j6.  Vega,  p«  ii.  lib.  Vf  c,  I.  Hqrrdra,  dec* 
8.  lib.  i.  c.  4 ,   &c. 

Robertson    Vol.  III.  I J 
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as  he  was  tp  be  emplciyed  in  a  country  td 
remote  from  the  feat  of  government/^ where  he 
could  not  hav^  recourfe  to  his  fovereign  for 
new  inftruftions  on  every  emergence;  and  a^ 
the  whole  fu^cefs  of  his  negociations  muft 
4]epend  upon  the  confidence  which  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  ptaoe  in  the 
extent  ot  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be  in*^ 
vefted  with  unlimited  authority ;  that  his  jii* 
rifdi£tion  maft  reach « to  all  peffons  and  to  all 
caufes ;  that  he  muft  be  empowered  to  pardon^ 
to  pujaifh,  or  to  reward,  as  circumftanc^s  and 
the  behaviour  of  different  men  might  require ; 
that,  in  cafe  of  reMance  from  the  malcontents^ 
he  n^ight  be  authorifed  to  reduce  tliem  to  obe*- 
dience  by  force  of  arms ,  to  levy  troops  for  that 

,  purpofe,  and  to  call  for  afiiftance  from  the  go«^ 
vernors  of  all  the  Spanifb  fettlements  in  America. 
.Thefe" powers,  though  manifeiUy  conducive  to 
the  great  objects  of  his  million,  appeared  toth^ 
Spanifh  minifters  to  be  inalieuable  prerogatives 
of  royalty,  which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to 
a  fdbje6t,  and  they  fefafed  to  grant  them.  But 
the  emperor's  views  were  more  enlarged.  Ad 
from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  Gafcamuft 

,  be  entrufted  with  difcretionary  power  infeveral 
points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  proye  ineffec- 
tual if  he  was  circumfcribed  in  any  one  parti^ 
c\ilar,  Charles  fcrupled  not  to  inveft  him  with 

;  authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demandejl« 
Highly  fatisfied   with    this  frefh  proof  of  his 
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mattefs  coDfidence,  Gafca  haftened  his  depar* 
ture»  and,  without  either  money  or  troops^ fet 
out  (May  26.  J546O  to  quell  aformidaUe  re- 
J>ellioo.    c) 

His  arrival  at  Panama* 

On  his  arrival  atNomhre  deDios,  he  found 
Heman  Mexia,  an  oiEcer  of  note»  pofted  there, 
by  order  of  Pizarro^,  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  men,  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  any  hofliie 
forces.  Bu^Galca  appeared  in  fuch  pacifick  guife, 
with  a  train  fo  little  formidable  ,  and  with 
a  title  of  flo  fuch  dignity  as^  to  excite  terror, 
that  he  was  received  with  much  refpeft*  From 
.Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  (  July  27.  )  to 
Panama,  and  met  with  a  £milar  reception  from 
Hinojofa,  whom  Pizarro  had  entrufted  with  the 
government  of  th^town,  and  the  command 
of  his  fleet  ftattoned  jthexe.  In  both  places  he 
held  the  fame  language ,  declaring  that  he  was 
fenfc  by  their  fovereign  as  a  meiTenger  of  peace, 
not  as  a  mialfter  of  veng^ajice ;  that  he  came 
to  redrefs  all  their  grievances ,  to  revoke  the 
laws  which  had  excited  alarm ,  to  pardon  paft 
offences  y  and  to  reeftablifh  order  and  jufiice 
in  the  government  of  Peru.  Ris  mild  deport* 
menty  the  fimplicity  of  bis  soanners ,  the  fanc- 
tity  of  his  plrofeflion,  and  a  winning  appearance 
of  candour,    guioed  credit  to  kiM  declarations. 

I  s 

c)  F«rnaadcj( ,  lib*  ii,  €.  x6  •«  1$. 
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The  veneration  due  to  a  perfoii'  clothed  with 
legal  authority  9  and  aftlng  in  virtue  of  a  royat 
commiffion,  began  to  revive  among  men  accuf- 
tomed  for  fome  time  to  nothing  mare  re''^ 
fpe6table  than  an  ufurped  jurifdiftion*  Hino- 
jofa  y  Mexia ,  and  feveral  other  officers  of 
diflinftion  ,  to  each  of  whom  Gafca  a|>plied 
fepirately,  were  gained  over  to  his  intereff, 
and  waited  only  for  fome  decent  occaiion  of 
declaring  openly  in  bi^  favour,  d) 

Vk>l9nt  proceedings  of  Pkarro«^ 

This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  fdon  afforded 
them.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  Gafca's  arrival 
at  Panama  y  though  he  received ,  at  the  fame 
time  9 '  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  commif- 
lion,  and  was  itiformed  of  his  offers  to  render 
every  Spaniard  in  Peru  eafy  concerning  what 
was  paft ,  by  an  aft  of  general  obHvion ;  and 
fecure,  with  refpeft  to  the  future,  by  repeal- 
ing the  obnoxious  laws ;  inftead  of  accepdn^ 
with  gratitude  his  fovereign's  gracious  con- 
ceffions ,  he  was  fo  much  exafperated  on  findii^ 
that  he  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  ftatioa 
as  governor  of  the  country ,  that  he  inftantly 
refolved  to  oppofe  the  prefident's  entry  into 
Peru,  and  to  prevent  his  exercifing  any  jurif- 
diftion  there.  To  this  defpeHate  refolution  be 
added  another  highly  prepofterous.     He  fent  a 

d)  Fernandez,  lib.    Vu  c.  ^i ,  &c«     Zarate  ,  lib»vi.    c»  6  f    7. 
Gomara,    c.  I7|.     Vega,  p,  n,  lib.  t.  c.  J^ 
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jpew  deputation  to  Spain  to  juftify  this  conduft, 
jand  to  infill,  in  name  of  all  the  communities 
id  Peru,  for  a  confirmation  oi  the  government 
to  himfelf  during  life  9  as  the  only  means  of 
preferving  tranquillity  there.  The  perfons 
^ntrufted  with  this  ftrange  commiifion  ^  intimat- 
ed the  intention  of  Pi^arro  to  the  prefident, 
and  required  him,  in  his  name^  to  depart  from 
Panama  and  return  to  Spaiq.  They  carried 
like  wife  fecret  inftruftions  to  Hinojofa  ,  diredt* 
ing  him  to  offer  Gafca  a  prefent  of  fifty  thou« 
fand  pefos ,  if  he  would  comply  voluntarily 
\vlth  what  w^s  demanded  of  him;  and  if  he 
fhoald  continue  obftinate,  to  cut  him  off  either 
hy  afi'ailination  or  poifon.  e} 

Gflfct  gains  his  flttet. 

Many  cirpumftances  concurred  in  pufhlng 
on  Pizarro  to  thofe  wild  meafures.  Having 
been  onpe  accuftomed  to  fupreme  comn^and,  he 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  defcending  to  a^ 
private  ftation.  Confcious  of  his  own  demerit , 
l?e  fufpefted  that  the  emperor  ftudied  only  to 
deceive  him,  and  would  never  pardon  the  ou- 
trages which  he  had  committed,  His  chief  confi- 
dents, no  lefs  guilty,  entertained  the  fame  appre- 
henfions.  The  approach  ofGafca  without  any  mili- 
tary force  excited  no  terror.  There  were  now  above 
£x  thoufand  Spaniards  fettled  in  Peru ;.f)  and  at 

e)  Zarate,    ]ib,    vif  c*    $*     FerntodeS|   lib.   i!«    c«  331  34. 

iierrerft,  dtic*  g/Hb;  ii.  c*  9  ,   lo* 
0  Herrera»  dec*  8*  lib.  iii*  c*  i* 
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the  head  of  thef6  he  doubted  not  tb  maintain 
his  own   independence  ,    if  the  court  of  Spain 
fhould  reCife  ta  grant  what  he  required.     But 
he  knew  not  that  a  fpirit  of  4efeftion  had  air- 
ready  begun  to    fpread  among  thofe  wham  he 
trufted  moft.      Hinojofajj    amazed   at  Pissarro'ji 
precipitate  refolution  of  fetting  htmfelf  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  emperor's  commiffion,  and  dif^. 
daining  to  be  his    inftrument  in  perpetrating^ 
the  odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  hts    fecret  in- 
ftruftionsy  publickly  recognized  the  title  of  the 
prefident  to    the    f^preme   authority  in    Peru. 
The  of&c^s  nnder  his  command  did  the  fame^ 
Such   was    the    contagious    influence    of   thct 
example  9    that  it    reached   even   the    deputies^ 
who  had  been  fent  from  Peru ;    and  at  the.  time 
when  Pizarro  expedted  to  hear  either  of  Gafca's 
return  to  Spain ,  or  of  his  deaths  l^e  received 
an  account  of  his  being  matter  of  the  fleet ,  of 
Panama  ^    j^nd   of  the   troop$  ftation^d   there. 

Pizarro  refolves  on  war« 

Irritated  ainioft  to  madnefs  by  an  event  fo 
nnexpefted,  he  openly  prepared  for  war;  (IS47.> 
and  in  order  to  give  fotne  colour  of  juftice  to  bis 
armSy  he  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in 
Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Gafca,  for  the 
crhnes  of  having  feized  his  fhips,  feduced  bis 
officers  y' and  prevented  his  deputies  from  pro* 
ceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda, 
though  aftlng  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  tlie  royal 
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comioiffioD  ^  did  not  fcruple  to  proftitute  the 
dignity  af  his  fundj^ioo  by  finding  Gafca  guilty 
of  treafon^  and  condemning  him  to  death  on 
that  accocmt.  g)  Wild,  and  even  ridiculous^ 
as  this  proceeding  was^  it  impofed  on  the  Iomt 
illiterate  adyentarers,  with  \yhom  Peru  was 
filled  J  by  the  femblance  of  a  legal  fanftion  war- 
ranting Pizarro  to  carry  on  hoftilities  againft  a 
convicted  traitor.  Soldiers  accordingly  reforted 
from  every  qoarter  to  his  ftandard ,  and  he  was 
foon  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  men »  the  beft 
equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  fiel4  in  Peru. 

Preparations  of  Gafcf. 

Gafca,  on  his  part 9  perceiving  that  force 
snufi  be  employed  in  order  to  accomplifh  the 
pnrpofe  of  his  miflion ,  was  no  lefs  affiduous  in 
coUefting  troops  from  Nicaragua ,  Carthagena, 
and  other  fettlements  on  the  continent;  and 
with  fuoh  fuccefsy  that  he  was  fooB  in  a  con* 
dition  to  detach  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet ,  with 
a  confiderable  body  of  foldiers,  to  the  coall  of 
Peru,  Their  appearance  (April  1547O  excited  a 
dreadful  alarm ;  and  though  they  did  not  attempt 
Jor  fome  time  to  make  any  defoent ,  they  did  more 
effeftual  fervice  9  by  fetting  afhore  in  different 
places  perfons.^{io  difperfed  copies  of  the  aft  of 
general  indemnity,  ^nd  the  vevocationof thelate 
edifts ;  and  whp  made  known  every  where  the 

g)  Fernandtc. 'lib.   lit   o*    5$.    Vesii,   f»   IX.   lib^  n  c,:  fr 
Herren  »  d  ec.  8«  Hb*  HU  c«  6« 
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pacifick  intentions,. as  well  as  mild  temper,  of 
the  prefident.  The  effeft  of  fpreading  this  in- 
formation was  wonderful.  All  who  were  dif- 
fatisiied  with  Pizarro*s  violent  adminiftration  ^ 
all  who  retained  any  fentiments  of  fidelity  to 
their  fovereign^,  began  to  meditate  revolt,  Soifie 
openly  deferted  a  caufe  which  they  now  deiemed 
te  be   unjuft. 

In  furreftion  of  CenteQo ,' 

Centenoy  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he 
lay  concealed ,  ailembled  about  fifty  of  his 
former  adherents  ^^  and  with  t^is  feeble  half- 
armed  band  advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  By 
a  fudden  attack  in  the  night-time ,  in  which  he 
difplayed  no  lefs  military  fkill  than  valour,  hQ 
rendered  htmfelf  mafter  of  that  capital,  though 
defended  by  a  garrifon  of  five  hundred  men* 
Aloft  ,of  thefe  having  ranged  themfelves  under 
his  banners ,  he  had  foon  the  command  of  a 
refpeftable  body  of  troops,  h) 

Qgainft  uhotn  Pizarro  marches, 

Pizarro ,  though  aftonifhed  at  beholding  one 
enemy  approaching  by  fea,  and  another  by  land  , 
at  a  time  when  he  trufted  to  he  union  of  all  Peru  in 
his  favour,  was  of  a^fpirit  more  undaunted,  and 
more  accuftomed  to  the  vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  than 
to  be  difconcerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger  frx»B 

h)  Za;«te  ,  lib.  ti*  c*  13  .  i^«     Goinara,  c.  igo,  ISI*  fer* 
ptndez,  lib*  ii*  c*  d8»-64,  &c»  . 
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Centepo's  operations  was  the  moft  urgent',  he 
inftantly  fet  out  to  oppofe^him.  Havings  pro-  - 
vided  horfes  for  all  his  foldiers,  he  marched 
with  amazing  rapidity.  But  every  morning  he 
found  his  force  diminifhed,  by  numbers  who 
had  left  him  during  the  night;  and  though 
he  became  fufpicious  to  excefs  ,  and  pu- 
nif hed  without  mercy  all  whom  he  fufpefted , 
the  rage  of  defertion  was  too  violent  to  be  check- 
ed. Before  he  got  within  fight  of  the  enemy 
at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  Titiaca »  he  could  not 
jnuiter  more  th^n  four  hundred  foldier^.  But 
thefe  iie  juftly  confidered  as  men  of  tried  ?it- 
tachment,  on  whom  be  might  depend.  They 
xvere  indeed  th^  boldefl  ^nd  moil  defperate  of 
his  followers,  bonfcious  like  himfelf  of  crimes 
for  which  they  could  hardly  expefi;  forgivenefs ; 
and  without  any  hope  but  in  the  fuccefs  of  their 
arms.  With  thefe  he  did  not.hefitate  tp  attack 
(Oftobpr  2o.  IS47«)  Centeno*s  troops ,  though 
double  to  his  own  in  number.  The  rpyalifls  did  not 
decline  the  combat.  It  was  thepdoft  obilinate  and 
bloody  t:hat  had  hithertp  been  fought  in   Peru. 

•nd  4efeats  hino. 

At  length  the    intrepid    valour  of  Pizarro ,    ' 
and  the  fuperiorlty  ofCarvajar^  military  taleaits , 
triumphed  over  numbers,    and   obtained  a  com- 

jplete  viftory.  The  bopty  was  immejnfej,  i)  and 

«  > 

0  See  NOTE  XVII. 
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the  'treatment  of  the  vanquifhed  criiel.  By  this 
fingl IS  fuccefs  the  reputation  ofPizarro  was  re-< 
eftabUfhed ,  ^  apd  being  now'  deemed  invincible 
in  the  field,  his  army  increafe4  daily  i;i  num^ 
ber.  k)  ' 

Garca  lands  at  P^ra.  ^ 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Pera 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fplendid 
viftpry  at  Hoarina.  Pizarro  had  fcarcely  left- 
Litna»  when  the  citi:^tts,  i  weary  of  Mia  oppr  f- 
five  dominion  9  €re6bed  the  royal  ftandard ,  and 
>\ldana ,  with  %  detachment  of  foldiers  from 
the  fleet ,  took  poffeflion  of  the  town.  ^kbout 
the  fame  time,  1)  the  prefident  landed  at  Tum- 
bez  with  five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by 
his  prefence ,  every  fettlement  in  the  low  coun- 
try declared  for  the  king.  The  fituation,  of 
the  two  parties  was  now  perfeftly  r^verfed; 
Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  w^re  -poffefl% 
ed  by  Pizarro;  all  the  reft  of  the  empire,  fronoi 
Quito  fouthward,  acknowledged  jihe  jurifdic- 
tjon  of  Gafca.  As  his  numbers  augmented  faft  * 
Gafca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  His  behaviour  ftill  continued  to  be 
gentle  andunafluming;  he  estpreifed,  an  every 
occaiion^     his  ardent  wifh  of  terminating  th9 


i)  ZftTfit0  •  lib*  vii.  c«  2  >  3-  Qomara ,  c.  '  iSl*  Vega ,  p'« 
XI*  lib.  V*  c*  ig,  &c*  Fernandez,  Iib#  ii.  c«  79*  Uerrers, 
dec,  8*  lib*  iv*  c*   I  ,  2.       . 

1)  Zarate,  lib*  vl*  c*  I7*V 
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co&t^ft  withoqt  bloodfhed.  More  fplicitpus  tp 
reclaim  than  to  punifh ,  he  upbraided  nq  man 
for  paft  offences,  but  received  them  a^  afathev 
receives  penitent  children  returning  to  a  fenfe 
of  their  duty.  Though  defirous  of  peace,  he 
4id  not  flacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He 
appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troop& 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  Xauxa^  oii  the  road  to 
Puzco.  m) 

Adranc^s  towards  Cuzpo.         ' 

There  he  remained  for  fome  months ,  not 
only  that  he  might  have  time  to  make  another 
attempt  towards  an  accommodation  Nyith  Pi- 
zarro,  but  that  he  might  train  bis  new  foldiertf 
to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  accufiom  them  to  the 
dircipline  of  a  camp »  before  he  led  themagainft 
a  body  of  vi6boriou$  veterans.  Pizarro,  in- 
toxicated with  the.  fuccefs  which  ha4  hitherto 
accompanied  his  arms,  and  elated  with  having 
again  n^ar  a  thoufand  men  under  his  command, 
refufed  to  liften  to  any  terms,  although  Cepe- 
da ,  together  with  feveral  of  his  officers ,  and 
©yen  Carvajal  hjmfelf ,  n)  gave  it  as  their  ad- 
vice to  clofe  with  the  prefident's  offer  of  a  ge- 
neral indemnity,  and  the  .revocation  of  the 
obnoxious  laws,  o)  Gafpa  having  tried  in  vaia 
every  expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  bands  in 

ft 

m)  Zarate,  Iib4  vii,  c*  9«     Fernandez,  lib.  ii*  u  It*  83* 

II) Sec  NOTE  XVIII. 

o^  Zarafe.  lib.  viu  c.  6,     Vcga,  p.  Ii.  lib«  t.  e,  a?* 
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the  blood  of  his  countrymen ,  began  (Dec.  29, 
1547.)  ^^  move  towards  Cuzcpi  at  the  head  of 
£xteen  hundred  men, 

*      Bpth  parties  prepare  for  battle. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  vi6):ory,  fuffered  die 
royaliils  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between 
Guamanga  and  Cuzco  witboqt  oppofition,  and 
to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  th^t  capital, 
flattering  h^imfelf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fitua-? 
tioh  as  rendered  a  retreat  impradticable  would 
at  once  terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chofe 
his  ground  9  and  made  the  difpofition  of  the 
troops  with  the  difcerning  eye,  and  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war ,  confpicuous  in 
all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved 
forward  flowly  (April  9.  I54'80  to  the  charge, 
the  appearance  of  each  was  fingular.  In  that 
of  Pizarro,  compofed  of  men  enriched  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  moft  opulent  country  in  America^ 
every  officer ,  and  almofi:  all  the  private  men 
were  clothed  in  ftuffs  of  filk ,  or  brocade,  em-* 
broidered  with  gold  and  filver;  and  their  hor- 
fes,  their  arms,  their  ftandards,  were  adorned 
with  all  the  pride  of  military  pomp,  p)  That 
of  Gafca  ,  though  not  fo  fplendid,  exhibited 
what  w,as  no  lefs  ifriking.  He  himfelf ,  ao«* 
companied  by  the  archbifhop  of  Lima,  the  bi« 
fhops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number 

p)  Zarate,  lib»  vi.  c.  Ii. 
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of  ecclefiafticks »  inarching  along  th^  lined , 
bleflliig  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a 
refolute  difcharge  of  their  duty. 

Pisarro  fieferted  by  his  troops , 

When  both   were   juft  ready  to   engage , 

Cepeda   fet  fpurs  to  his   horfe ,    galloped  oft, 

and  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  prefident.     Gar- 

Cilaflb  de  la  Vega,    and  other  officers  of  note,^ 

followed  his  example.     The  revolt  of  perfons 

in  {jach  high  rank  ftruck  all  with  amazement. 

*The  mutual  confidence  on  which  the  union  and 

ilrength    of  armies   depend^     ceafed  at  once. 

Diftraft  and  confiernation  fpread  from  rank  to 

rank.       Some  filently  flipped    away,     othfers 

threw  down  their  arms,   the  greateft  number 

went  over  to  the  royalifts.     Pizarro ,  Carvajal, 

and  fom#  leaders,    employed  authority,  threats, 

and  entreaties,  to  flop  them^  but  in  vain.     In 

lefs  than  half  an  hour,  a  bo^y  of  men  ,    which 

might    have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian 

empire,  was  totally  difperfed.     Pizarro,  feeing 

all  irretrievably  loft,    cried  out  in  amazement 

to  a  few  officers  who  ftiir  faithfully  adhered  to 

him :    „  What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?  "     „  Let 

us  rufh ,    replied  one  of  them ,  upon  the  ene- 

ixiy's  firmeft  battalion ,    and  die  like  Romans.  '* 

Dejefted  with  fuch  a  reverfe  of  fortune ,     he 

had  not  fpirit  to  follow  this  foldierly  counfel, 

and  with  a  tamenefs  difgraceful  to  his  former 

fame,  he  furrenderpd  to  one  of  Gafca's  officers. 
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'Carvajal^   endeavouring  to  eCcape^    was  ovetm 
taken  and  feized.  -         ^ 

taken ,  and  pot  to  deatii. 

Gafca,  bappy,  in  this  bloodlefs  viftofy^ 
did  not  ftain  it  with  cruelty.  Plzarro ,  Car- 
Vajal  j|  and  a  fmall  number  of  the  moft  diftin* 
gulf  bed  or  notorious  offenders »  were  punifhed 
capitally.  Plzarro  was  beheaded  on  the  day 
after  he  furrendered*  He  fubmitted  to  hid  fate 
with  a  compofed  dignity ,  and  feemed  defirous 
to  aton^  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  whicl| 
he  had  committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was 
fuitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offered  no 
defence.  When  the  fentence  adjudging  him 
to  be  hanged  was  pronounced^  he  carelefsly 
replied  :  „  One  can  die  but  once. "  During  the 
interval  between  the  fentence  and  execution^ 
he  difcovered  no  fign  either  of  remorfe  for  the 
pafty  or  of  folicitude  about  the  future;  fcoffing 
at  all  who  vifited  him,  in  his  ufual farcaftick 
vein  of  mirth,  with  the  fame  quicknefs  of  re- 
'  partee  and  grofs  pleafantry  as  at  any  other 
period  of  his  life.  Cepeda«  more  criminal  than 
either 9  ought  to  have  (liared  the  fame  fate; but 
the  merit  of  having  deferted  his  aiTociates  at 
fuch  a  critical  moment ,  and  with  fuch  decifive 
efFe6);»  favei  him  from  immediate  punifhment. 
He  was  fent,  however ,  as  a  prifoner  to  Spain^ 
and  died  in  confinement,  q) 

q)  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  7,  8*  Gomara«*'c.  185 1  I86. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  V.  c«  30,  Sec.  Feraandex •' lib.  ii.  c. 
86,  &c«    Herrera,  dtc,  8*  Hb.   if.   c.  14,  dta. 
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In  the  minute  detail  which  the  .contem- 
ipdrary  hift<irlans  have  given  of  the  civil  diffea- 
tions  that  raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, during  ten  years,  many  circumftances 
occur  foftrikingy  and  which  indicate  fuch  an 
uncommon  ftate  of  manners ,  zs  to  merit  p'ar^- 
ticular  attention. 

No    mercenary  foldieri  in  the  civil  Wftfs  of  Pelru. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  firft  invaded 
Peru  were  of  the  loweft  order  in  fod^tyi  and 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  afterwards  joined 
them  were  perfons  of  defperate  fortune ,  yet 
in  ail  the  bodies  of  troops  brought  into  the  field 
Jbj  the  different  leaders  who  contended  for  fu* 
{^eriority,  not  one  man  afted  as  a  hired  foldier 
that  follows  his  fiandard  for  pay.  Every  ad- 
venturer in  Peru  eonfidered  himfelf  as  a  con- 
^ueror,  entitled,  by  his  fervices^  to  an  efta-  , 
blifhment  in  that  country  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  his  valour.  IiLthe  conteils  between 
the  rival  chiefs ,  each  chofe  his  (ide  as  he  was 
dired:ed  by  his  own  jugdment  or  affeftions.  He 
•joined  his  commander  as  a  companion  of  his 
•fortune,  and  difdained  to  degrade  himfelf  by 
receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary*  It  was 
to  their  fword ,  not  to  pre-eminence  in  office, 
or  nobility  of  birth.,  that  moil  of  the  leaders  , 
whom  they  followed  were  indebted  for  their 
elevation  ;    and  each  of  their  adherents  hoped, 
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by  the  fame  means ,  to  open  a  way  fqr  bimfelf 
to  the  pofleiTion  of  power  and  wealth,  r^ 

Armies  immenfely  expenfive; 

V 

t 

But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  ferved  with- 
out any  regular  pay ,  they  were  raifed  at  im- 
menfe  expenfe.  Among  men  accuftomed  to 
divide  the  fpoils  of  an  opulent  country ,  the 
defire  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  incredible 
fojrce.  The  ardour  of  purfuit  augmented  ia 
proportion  to  the  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where,  all 
were  intent  on  the  fame  objeft,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  fame  paiiion ,  there  was  but 
one  mode  of  gaining  men ,  or  of  fecuring  their 
attachment.  OiEc'ers  of  name  and  influence  , 
belides  the  promife  of  future  eftablifhnjients, 
rieceived  in  hand  large  gratuities  from  the  chief 
with  whom  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
in  order  to  raife  a  thoufand  men,  advanced 
iiye  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  s)  Gafca  ex- 
pended in  levying  ijfie  troops  which,  he  led 
againft  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  t) 
The  diftribution  of  property ,  beftowed  as  the 
reward  of  fervices  ,  was  ftill  more  exor- 
bitant.  Cepeda ,  as  the  recompence  of  his  per- 
fidy, and  addrefs  ,  in  perfuading  the  court  of 
royal  audience  to  give  the  fanftion  of  its  au- 
thority to  the  ufurped  jurifdiftion  of  Pizarro  , 

received 

r)  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  gg.  41. 

s)  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  54. 

t)  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  lo.     Herrera»  dec.  8*  lib.  v.  c»  7. 
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received  a  grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  an- 
nual income  of  a  bnndred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pefos.  u)  Hinojofa,  who,  by  his  early  de* 
fe6tjon  from  Pizarro,  and  furrender  of  the  fleet 
to  Gafca,  decided  the  fate  of  Pera,  obtained  a 
diftrift  of  country  aiFordlng  two  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  of  yearly  value,  x)  While 
fnch  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal 
officers,  with  more  than  royal  munificence  ^ 
proportional  fhares  were  conferred  upon  thofe 
of  inferior  rank.. 

Their  profufion  and  luxury* 

Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its 
-natural  effefts.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants , 
and  new  defires.  Veterans,  long  accuftomed 
to  haj^dfliip  and  toil,  acquired  of  a  fudden  a 
tafte  for  profufe  and  incdnfiderate  diiiipatiou » 
and  indulged  in  all  the  exceffes  of  military  li- 
centioufnefs.  The  riot  of  low  debauchery  oc- 
cupied fome  ;  a  relifh  for  expenfive  luxuries 
fpread  among  others,  y)  The  meaneft  foldier 
in  Peru  would  have  thought  Jiinafelf  degraded 
by  marching  on  foot;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  of  horfes  in  that  country  were  exorbitant^ 
each  infified  on  being  furnifnedwith  one  before 
be  would  take  the  field.  But  though  lefs  pa- 
tient under  the  fatigue  and  hardfhips  of  fervice, 

«)  Gomara,  c*  164., 

X)  Vega,  p»  II.  lib.  vl.  c.  3. 

y)  Herrert  ,  dcc.i5.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  dec,  g.  Ub*  irHi.  c.  IO» 

ROBERUON  Vol.  Ill,  K 
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they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  witti 
as  much  intrepidity  as  ever;  and  animated  by 
the  hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed, 
on  the  day  of  battle ,  to  difplay  all  their  an- 
cient valour.  ^ 

Ferocity  with  which  their  contefts  were  carried  en  ; 

Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained 
all  the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally 
diftinguiflied.  Civil  dlfcord  never  raged  with  a 
more  fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards' in 
Peru.  To  all  the  paffions  which  ufually  en- 
venom contefts  among  countrymen ,  avarice  was 
added  ,  and  rendered  their  enmity  more  ran- 
corous. Eagernefs  to  feize  the  valuable  for- 
feitures expefted  upon  the  death  of  every  op- 
ponent, fhut  the  door  againft  mercy.  To  be 
wealthy,  was  of  itfelf  fufFicient  to  expofe  a 
roan  to  accufation ,  or  to  fubjeft  him  to  punifh- 
ment.  On  the  flighteft  fufpicions,  Pizarro  con- 
demned many  of  the  moft  opulent  inhabitants 
in  Peru  to  death,  Carvajal,  without  fearching 
for  any  pretext  to  juftify  his  cruelty,  cutoff 
many  more.  The  number  of  thofe  who  fuffered 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  was  not  much, 
inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  field  ;z)  and  the 
greater  part  wa^  condemned  without  the  forma- 
lity of  any  legal  trial, 

«)  Se*  NOTE  XIX.  | 
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and  want  of  faith. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending 
parties  treated  their  opponents  was  not  accom- 
panied with  its  ufual  attendants,  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  thofe  with  whom  they  afted* 
The  ties  of  honour  which  are  held  facred  among 
foldiers,  and  the  principle  of  integrity,  intertt 
woven  as  thoroughly  in  the  %)anifh  charafter 
as  in  that  of  any  nation,  feem  to  have  been 
equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for  decency , 
and  the  fenfe  of  fhame ,  were  totally  loft.  During 
their  d^iffenfions  ,  there  was  hardly  a  Spa- 
niard in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party 
which  he  had  originally  efpoufed,  betray  the 
aiTociates  with  whom  he  had  united ,  and  vio^ 
late  the  engagements  under  which  he  had  come. 
The  viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was  ruined  by  the 
treachery  of  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  of  the 
royal  audience,  who  were  bound  by  the  duties 
of  their  funftion  to  have  fupported  his  authority. 
The  chief  advifers  and  companions  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro^s  revolt  were  the  firft  to  forfake  him , 
and  fubmit  to  his  enemies.  .His  fleet  was  given 
up  to  Gafca ,  by  the  man  whom  he  had  fingled 
out  among  his  officers  to  entruft  with  that  im- 
portant command.  On  the  day  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate,  an  army  of  veterans  in  fight 
of  the  enemy,  threw  down  their  arms  without 
ftriking  a  blow,  and  deferted  a  leader  who  had 
«ften  condu6):ed  them  to  vi6tory.      Infiances  pf 
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fuch  general  and  avowed  contempt  of  the  prin« 
ciples  and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man, 
and  bind  them  together  in  foc.ial  union ,  rarely 
occur  in  hiftory.  It  is  only  where  men  are  far 
removed  from  the  feat  of  government ,  where 
the  reftraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt  ^ 
where  the  profpeft  of  gain  is  unbounded ,  and 
where  immenfe  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes 
by  which  it  is  acquired >  that  we  can  iind  any 
parallel  to  the  levity  ^  the  rapacioufnefs ,  the 
])erfidy  and  corruption  prevalent  among  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru. 

Gafcs  dcTlfef  euploymentfor  his  foldien. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents 
in  every  corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  tranquillity  feemed  to  be  perfeftly  reef- 
tablifhed.  But  two  very  intere'fting  objefts 
ftill  remained  to  occupy  the  prefident's  atten- 
tion. The  one  was  to  find  immediately  fuch 
employment  for  a  multitude  of  turbulent  and 
daring  advenbirers  with  which  the  country  was 
filled  y  as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting 
new  commotions.  The  other ,  to  beftow  proper 
gratifications  upon  thofe  to  whofe  loyalty  and 
valour  he  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs.  The 
former  of  thefe  was  in  fome  meafure  accom- 
plifhed,  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to 
profecute  the  conqueft  of  Chili;  and  by  em- 
powering Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the  dif* 
covery   of  the  vaft  regions  bordering  on  the 
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river  De  la  Plata.  The  reputation  of  thofe  lead- 
ers, and  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth  ,  and 
rifing  to  confeqaenoe  in  fotne  unexplored  coui- 
try  alluring  many  of  the  muft  indigent  and 
defperate  foldiers^to  follow  their  ftandards, 
drained  oiF  no  inconflderable,  portion  of  that 
mutinous  fpirit  which'  Gafca  dreaded. 

His  divifion  of  th«  country  among  hit  follower!. 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difR- 
culty ,  and  to  he  adjufied  with  a  more  attentive 
and  delicate  hand.  v^The  repartimientos  9  or  ai^ 
lottments  df  lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be 
diflributedy  in  confequence  of  the  death  orfor« 
feiture  of  the  former  poffeflbrs,  exceeded  two 
millions  of  pefos  of  yearly  rent,  a)  Gafcau, 
when  now  abfolute  mafter  of  this  immenfe  pro- 
perty ,  retained  the  fame  difinterefted  fenti- 
ments  which  he  had  originally  profelTed  ,  and 
refufed  to  referve  the  fmalleft  portion  of  it  for 
himfelf.  But  the  number  of  claimants  was 
great;  and  wbilftthe  vanity  or  avarice  of  every 
individual  j&xed  the  value  of  his  own  fervicesf 
and  eftimated  the  recompence  which  he  thought 
due  to  him,  the  preteniions  of  each  were  fo 
extravagant,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  fatisfy 
all.  Gafca  liftened  to  them  one  by  one,  with 
the  nioft  patient  attention;  and  that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of 
their  feveral  claims  with  accuracy »  he  retired  » 

«)  Vf gii ,  p*  IX.  lib.  Ti«  c  4* 
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with  the  archblfbop  of  Lima  and  a  fingle  fe- 
cretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco, 
There  he  fpent  feveral  days  in  allotting  to  each 
a  difirift  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians ,  in 
j)roportion  to  his  idea  of  their  paft  fervices  and 
future  importance.  But  that  be  might  get  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  fierce  ftorm  of  clamour 
and  rage,  which  he  forefaw  would  burft  out 
on  the  publication  of  his  decree,,  notwithftand* 
jng  the  impartiaK  equity  with  which. he  had 
framed  it,  he  fet  out  for  Lima,  leaving  the 
inftrument  of  partition  fealed  up,  with  orders 
Dot  to  open  it  for  fome  days  after  his  departure* 

The  difcontent  it  occafioqs. 

t 

The  indignation  excited  by  publifhing  the 
decree  of  partition  was  not  lefs  than  Gafca 
had  expefted.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation, 
jenvy,  fhame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  paiTions 
which  molt  vehemently  agitate  the  minds  of 
men  when  both  their  honour  and  their  interell 

'  are  deeply  aifefted,  confpired  in  adding  to  its 
i^iolence.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of 
military    infolence^      Calomny,     threats,    and 

_  cuvfes  were  poured  out  openly  upon  the  pre- 
sident. He  was  accufed  of-ingratitude ,  of  par- 
tiality., and  of  injuftice.  Among  foldiers  prompt 
to  a^ion,  fuch  feditious  difcourfet,  would  have 
been  foon  followed  by  deeds  no  lefs  violent, 
And  they  already  began  to  turn  their  eye«  to- 
wards   fome    difcontented.  leaders ,   expecting 
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them  to  ftand  forth  in  redrefs  of  their  wrongs. 
By  feme  vigorous  interpoiitions  of  government, 
a  timely,  check,  was  given  to  this  mutinous 
fpirity  and  the  danger  of  another  civil  war  was 
averted,  for  the  prefent.  b) 

Feeftablifhes  order  and  goyernment ,  and  fets  out  for  $pain. 

Gafca,  however  ,  perceiving  that  the  flame 
was  fupprefled  rather,  than  extinguifhed ,  la- 
boured with  the  utmoft  ailiduity  to  foothe  the 
malcontents ,  by  beftowing  large  gratuities  on 
fome,  by  pronufing  repartimientos ,  when  they 
fell  vacant,- to  others,  and  by  careffing  ai^d 
flattering  all.  But  that  the  publick  fecurity 
might  reft  on  a  foundation  more  ftable  than 
their  good  atfeftion,  he  endeavoured  to  ftrength- 
en  the  hands  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  ofiice,  by 
reeftabliChing  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice 
in  ever^  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced 
or^er  and  flmplicity  into  the  mode  of  collefting 
the  royal  revenue.  He  ifliied  regulations  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  the  Indians ,  well 
calculated  to  proteft  them  from  oppreflion, 
and  to  provide  for  their  inftruftion  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  without  depriving  the  Spa- 
niards of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour. 
Having  now  accomplifhed  every  objeft  of  his 
miiiion,    Gafca,    longing  to  return  again  to  a 

h)  Zarate,  lib.  yiU  c.  9.  Gomara,  c«  ig?.  Vega,  p.  II. 
lib.  vii.  c.  I,  &c.  Fernandez,  p.  ii,  Iib«  i.  c.  I.  bc« 
HJerrera,  dec,  8t  Iib«  i?.  c,  J7»  &c. 
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private  ftation^  catiimittefd  the  government  of 
Peru  to  the  court  of  and|ence ,  and  fet  ont  for 
Spain,  (Feb.  i.  1550.)  As,  during  tbe  anar* 
chy  and  turMl^&c®  of  tbe  four  laft  years,  there 
bad  been  no  remittance  made  of  the  royal 
revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  of  publick  money,  which  the 
oeconomy  and  order  of  his ;  adminiftration  en- 
abled him  tojfave »  after  paying  all  the  expencea 
of  the  war. 

1'  ' 

His  reception  there. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country 
with  univerfal  admiration  of  his  abilities  ,  and 
of  his  virtue.  Both  were,  indeed  highly  con- 
fpicuous.  Without  army,  or  fleet,  or  publick 
ninds ;  with  a  train  fo  iimple ,  that  only  three 
thoufand  ducats  were  expended  in  egulpping 
him,  c)  he  fet  out  to  oppofe  a  fcflrmidable 
rebellion*  By  his  addrefs  and  talents  he  fup-* 
plied  all  thofe  defefts,  and  feemed  to  create 
inftruments  for  executing  bis  deflgns.  He  ac- 
quired fuch  a  naval  force,  as  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  fea.  He  raifed  a  body  of  men 
able  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which 
gave  law  to  Peru.  He  vanquished  their  leader, 
on  whofe  arms  viftory  had  hitherto  attended , 
and  in  place  of  anarchy  and  ufurpation,  he 
eftablifhed  the  government  of  laws,  and  the 
authority  of  the  rightfiil  fovereign.     But  the 

€1)  Fernaiides ,  lib.  li.  c.  xg« 
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praife  beftowed   on  his  abilities  was  exceeded 
by  that  which  his  virtue  merited.     After  re  Id- 
ing  in  a  country  where   wealth  prefen ted  allu- 
rements which  bad  feduced  every  perfon  who 
had  hitherto  poffefled  power  there,  he  return- 
ed from  that   trying  ftation  with  integrity  not 
only  untainted   but  unfufpefted.     After  diftri- 
buting    among   his    countrymen   pofleffions  of 
greater  extent   and  value  than  had  ever  been 
in  the  difpofal  af  a  fubjeft  in    any  age  or  na- 
tion ,  he  himfelf  remained  in  his  original  flate 
of  poverty;    and  at  the  very  time,  when  he 
brought  fuch  a  large  recruit  to  the  royal  trea* 
fury,    he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition  for 
a  fmall  fum  to  difcharge  fome  petty  debts  which 
he  had  contrafted  during  the  courfe  of  his  fer- 
vice.    d)     Charles  was  not  infenfible    to  fuch 
difinterefted    merit.      Gafca    was  received   by 
him  with  the  moil  diftinguifhing  marks  of  efteem , 
and  being  promoted  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Palen- 
cia,    he  paiTed  the  remainder  of  his    days  in 
the    tranquillity    of  retirement,    refpefted  by 
his    country,  honoured  by  his  fovereign,  and 
beloved  by  all. 

Notwithftanding  all  Gafca's  wife  regula- 
tions, the  tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  In  a  country,  where  the  au- 
thority of  govern.meut  was  ^  almoft  forgotten 
during  the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and  mif- 
rule,    where   there  were  difappointed  leaders 

4)  M$.  pents  me.  / 
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ripe  for  revolt,  and  fdditious  foldiers  ready  to 
follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raife  cotn- 
buftion.  Several  fucceffive  infarreftions  defo- 
lated  the  country  for  fome  years.  But  as  thofe, 
though  fierce »  were  only  tranfient  ftorms , 
excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence 
of  particular  men ,  thail  by  general  or  publick 
motives,  the  detail  of  thei^  is  not  the  obje6): 
of  this  hiftory.  Thefe  commotions  in  Peru , 
like  every  thing  of  extreme  violence  either  ia 
the  natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  long 
duration ,  and  by  caiTying  off  the  corrupted 
humours  which  had  given  rife  to  the  difordefs , 
they  contributed  in  the  end  to  ftrengthen  the 
fociety  which  at  firft they  threatened  to  deftroy. 
During  their  fierce  contefts,  feveral  of  the  firft 
invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  thofe  licentious 
adventurers  whom  the  fame  of  their  fuccefs 
bad  allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other's  hands. 
Each  of  the  parties,  as  they  alternately  pre- 
vailed in  the  ftruggle,  cleared  the  country  of 
a  greater  number,  by  executing,  profcribing, 
or  banifhing  their  opponents.  Men  lefs  enter- 
prifmg,  lefs  defperate , .  and  more  acccuftomed 
to  moVe  in  the  path  of  fober  and  peaceable  in- 
duftry,  fettled  in  Peru;  and  the  royal  authority 
was  gradually  eftablifbed,  as  firmly  there  slS 
in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies. 
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BOOK     VII. 

X\s  the  conqueft  of  the  two  great  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  moft  fplendid  and 
interefting  period  in  the  hiftory  of  America,  a 
view  of  their  political  inftitutions,  and  a  de« 
fcription  of  their  national  maqners »  will  exhibit 
the  human  fpecies  to  the  {contemplation  of  in- 
telligent obfervers  in  a  very  fingular  ftage  of 
his  progrefa.  a) 

Mexico  and   Peru  more    polirhed  than   other  parts  of 

America, 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
New  World ,  Mexico  afid  Peru  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  polifhed  ftates.  Inftead  of  fmall, 
independent,  hoftile  tribes,  ftruggliag  for  fub- 
£ftence  amidft  woods  and  marfhes,  ftrangers 
to  induftry  and  arts^  unacquainted  with  fubor- 
dination,  and  almoft  without  the  appearance  of 
regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great 
extent  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  one  fover- 
eign ,  the  inhabitants  colledled  together  in  ci- 
ties, thewifdomand  forefight  of  rulers  employed 
in  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  fecurity  of 
the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  fome  meafure 
eftablif hed.,  the  authority  of  religion  recognized, 
many  of  the  arts  efTentlal  to  life  brought  to  fome 
degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  fuch  as 
are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear. 

O  Sec  NOTE  XX* 
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Their  iaferiorUy  to  tht  nationf  of  the  Ancient  continent. 

But  if  the  comparifon  be  made  with  the 
people  of  the  ancient  continent,  the  inferiority 
of  America  in  improvement  will  be  confpicaous  , 
and  neither  the  Mexicans  not  Peruvians  will  be 
entitled  to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which  merit 
the  name  of  civilized/  The  people  of  both 
the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the  rude 
tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  ufefttl  metals ,  and  the  progrefs  which 
they  had  made  in  extending  their  dominioa 
over  the  animal  creatioa  was  inconfiderable. 
The  Mexicans  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  tame 
and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a  fpecies  of  fmall 
dogs ,  and  rabbits,  b)  By  this  feeble  eflay  of 
ingenuity,  the  means  of  fubfiftence  were  ren-> 
dered  fomewbat  more  plentiful  and  fecure ,  than 
when  men  depend  folely  on  hunting  ;  but  they 
had  no  idea  of  attempting  to  fubdue  the  more 
robufl  animal^,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their 
miniilry  in  efarrying  on  works  of  labour.  The 
Peruvians  feem  to  have  neglefted  the  inferior 
animals,  and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them 
domeilick  except  the  duck;  but' they  were  more 
fortunate  in  taming  the  Llama,  an  animal  pe- 
culiar to  their  country,  of  a  form  which  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  a  deer ,  and  fome  to  a 
camel ,  and  of  a*  iize  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
fheep*  Under  the  prote^lion  of  man ,  this  fpe- 
cies  mulciplied  greatly.     Its  wool  fornifhed  the 

b)  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib»  vii.  c*  i:;. 
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Teruvians  with  clothing,  its  flcfh  with  food. 
It  was  even  employed  as  a  beaft  of  burden ,  and 
carried  a  moderate  load  with  much  patience 
and  docility,  e)  It  was  never  ufed  for  draught; 
and  the  breed  being  confined  to  the  moun- 
^inoQs  country,  its  fervice  if  we  may  judge  by 
incidents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanifh  writ- 
ers, was  not  very  exteniive  among  the.Peru-^ 
vians  in  their  original  ftate. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proeee4 
towards  civilization,  the  difcovery  of  the  life- 
ful  metals ,  and:^  the  acquifition  of  dominion 
over  the  animal  crication,.  have  been  marked  as 
fieps  of  capital  importance  in  their  progrefs.  In 
t>ur  continent,  long  after  men  had  attained 
both,  fociety  continued  in  that  flate  which  is 
denominated  barbarous.  Even  with  all  that 
command  over  nature  which  thefe  confer,  many 
ages  elapfe,  before  induftry  becomes  fo  perfed: 
as  to  render  fobfiftence  fecure ,  before  the  arts 
which  fupply  the  wants  and  furfiifh  the  accooi- 
xnodations  of  life  are  invented,  and  before  any 
idea  is  conceived  of  tiie  various  Inftitutions 
cequifite  in  a  welUordered  fociety.  The  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians ,  without  knowledge  of 
the  ufeful  metals ,  or  the  aid  of  domefiick  ani- 
fnals ,  laboured  under  difadvantages.  which  muft 
have  greatly  retarded  their  progrefs,  and  in 
their  higheft  ftate  of  improvement  their  power 
was  fo  limited ,  and  their  operations  fo  feeble » 

•)  Vega,  p.  I.  lib.  Tiii*  •.  i6»     2«ratt,  lib*  i»  t.  M* 
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that   they  can  hardly  he  confidered  as  having 
advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

View  of  the  inditutioos  and  manners  of  each. 

After  this  general  ohfervation  concerning 
die  moft  iingalar  and  diftinguifhing  circum- 
fiance  in  the  fiate  of  both  the  great  empires  in 
America »  I  f hall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  view 
of  the  conftitution  and  interior  police  of  eacb , 
as  may  enable  us  to  afcertain  their  place  in  the 
political  fcale ,  to  allot  them  their  proper  &2l* 
tion  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  World  , 
and  the  polifhed  ilates  of  the  ancient,  and  to 
determine  how  far  they  had  rifen  above  the 
former ,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  below 
the  latter. 

Imperfeft  information  concerning  thofd  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  was  firft  fnbjefted  to  the  Spanifh 
crown.  But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws 
and  manners  is  not,  from  that  circumflance  , 
more  complete.  What  I  have  rema/ked  con* 
ceirning  the  defeftive  and  inaccurate  information 
on  which  we  muft  rely  with  refpeft  to  the 
condition  and  cuftoms  of  the  favage  tribes  in 
America,  may  be  applied  likewifeto  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the 
rapacious  adventurers  who  accompanied'  hln^, 
had  not  leifure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil 
or  natural  hiffory  with  new  obfervations.  They 
undertook  their  expedition  in  ^uelb  of  one  ob« 
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j^ft,  and  feemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their 
eyes  towards  any  other.  ,  Or  if  daring  fome 
fhort  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  occupa- 
tions of  war  ceafed  and  the  ardour  of  plunder 
was  fufpended ,  the  infiitutions  and  manners 
of  the  people  whom  they  had  invaded  drew 
their  attention ,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  foldiers 
were  conduced  with  fo  little  fagacity  and  pre- 
ctfion ,  that  the  accounts  given  by  them  of  the 
policy  and  order  eftablifhed  id  the  Mexican 
monarchy  are  fuperficial,  confufed,  and  inex^ 
pJicable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  which  they 
relate  oecafionally ,  than  from  their  own  de* 
du^tions  and  remarks ,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
form  fome  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of 
that  people.  The  ob(curity  in  which  the  igno- 
rance of  its  Conquerors  involved  the  annals  of 
IliexxcOf  was  augmented  by  the  fuperftition  of 
thofe.  who  fucceeded  them.  As  the  memory  of 
paft  events  was  preserved  among  the  Mexicans 
by  figures  painted  onfkins,  on  cotton  clothj 
er  on  the  bark  of  trees  ,  the  early  miiSonaries  , 
finable  to  comprehend  their  meaning  and  ftrucl^ 
with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to 
be  monuments  of  idolatry  which  ought  to  be 
deftroyed  ,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  converfioa 
of  the  Indians*  In  obedience  to  an  ed\&  iirue4 
by  Juan  de  Zummaraga ,  a  Francifcan  monk ,  th^ 
firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  thote  records  of  the 
ancient  Mexican  fiory  which  could  be  collefled 
were  committed  to  the  flames.     In  ppjofe^uenct 
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«>f  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  firft 
vifited  New  Spain ,  and  which  their  fuccefibrs 
ibon  began  to  lament,  whatever  knowledge 
of  remote  events  fuch  rude  monuments  con- 
tained was  almoft  entirely  loft ,  and  no  informa- 
tion remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolu- 
tions and  policy  of  the  empire ,  but  what  waft 
derived  from  tradition,  or  from  fome  frag- 
ments of  their  hiftorical  paintings  that  efcaped 
the  barbarous  refearches  of  Znmmaraga.  d) 
From  the  experience  of  all  nations  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  the  memory  of  paft  tr&niaftionscan 
neither  be  long  preferved ,  nor  be  tranfmitted 
with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican 
paintings,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  ferved 
as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number, 
and  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus  ,  amidft 
the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  and  tbeobfca- 
rity  of  the  latter,  we  muft  glean  wJiat  intelli- 
gence can  be  colhefted  from  the  fcanty  materi- 
als fcattered  in  the  Spanifli  writers* 

Origin  tf  the  Mexican  monarchy. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans 
themfelves  their  empire  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Their  country ,  as  they  relate,  was  ori- 
ginally poflefled,  rather  than  peopled,  by 
fmall  independent  tribes ,  whofe  mode  of  life 
and    manners     refembled    thofe  of  the    rudeft 

favage 

1  . 4)  Acofta ,  1)6.   y1.  c«  7.      Torqntn*    Proem*   lib   ii«  lib.   til* 
«.  6.  lib*  xIt*  «v  6. 
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fav^^ges  which  we  ha^re  defcribed.  But  iibput 
a  period  correfpoo(}ui^  to  t)i^  bl^mnlng  of 
the  tenth  century  in  the  Chriilian  aera^  fe- 
veral  tribes  moved  in  fuccei&ve  migrations  from 
imknown  regions  towards  the  north  and  north- 
weft  ,  and  fettled  in  dlfiierent  f^qyipc^^ 
Qf  Anabap  ,  the  ^cient  naipe  q£  IsTe^ 
Spain.  Thefe,  more  civilized  (ihaii  thf  origi- 
nal inhabitants  9  bf^gan  to  fqnqi  them  tp  th^ 
s^rts  of  fecial  life.  At  lengthy  tp\|i^ards  thp 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  ^  t^fr 
llexicansy  a  people  more  poliflied  thAn  any  of 
the  former ,  advanced  from  the  hqr^pr  of  the 
Californian  galf»  and  took  pofleffion  of  the 
plains  aiUpkcent  to  a  great  lake  ne^r  t^e  iPj^ntr^ 
of  the  country.  After  refiding  there  a)^ut  fifty 
years  they  founded  a  tow|}|  fmce  diftipgi^ifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Mexico ,  which  froi^  humbly 
beginnings  foon  grew  to  be  the  moil  con£der- 
able  city  in  the  New  World*  The  Mexicans j, 
long  aft^r  they  were  eftablifhed  ija  th^ir  new 
poiTeiSo^s,  continued  9  like  othej:  m^^^^l  tribefs 
in  America ,  unacquainted  with  rieg^l  5i,pmifiionj 
and  were  governed  in  pe^ce,  and  cond^ed  in 
war  by  fuch  as  were  entitled  to  preej;ninence 
by  their  wifdom  or  their  yalour.  ^at  among 
them,  as  in  other  ft^tes  whofe  pow^r  ^^i 
territories  be^om^e  extenHve ,  th^  fupren^^ 
authority  centred  at  laft  in  a  fingle  perfon  ; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  invaded 
the  country,  Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch 
ROBSRTSON  VoK  IIL  L 
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« 

in  order  whdbad  fwayed  the   Mexican  fceptre, 
not  by  hereditary  right »  but  by  eleftion^ 

Very  recent^ 

Such  Is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexican^' 
concerning  the  progrefs  of   their  own   empire* 
According  to  this ,  its  duration  was  very  fhort. 
From  the  firft  toigration  of  their  parent  tribe  , 
they  caii  reckon  little  more,  than  three  hundred 
years.     From  the   eftablifhment  of  monarchical 
gov^i;nment,  not  above   a  hundred  and  thirty- 
years ,    according  to   one   account,    e)   '  or  a^ 
hundred   and  ninety  -  feven ,    according  to  ano- 
ther   cbrtiputation ,   f)     had     elapfed*     If,    on 
one  hand,    we    fuppofe   the  Mexical|pftate   to- 
have  been    of  higher   antiquity,    and  to  have 
fubfifted  duriug  fuch  a  length   of  time   as  the 
Spanifh  accounts  of  its  civilization  would  natu->; 
rally  lead  u^  to  conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how,  among  a  people  who  pdiTeiTed  the 
art  of  recording'  events  by  piftu'res ,  and  who 
coniidered  it  as  an  efTential  part  of  their  national 
education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the 
hifiorical  fongs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of 
their   anceftors,  g)  .    the    knowledge    of  pafl: 
tranfadions  fhoold  be  fo  ilender  and  limited. 
If,  oh  the   other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own 
fyftem  with  refpeft  to  the  antiquities  of  their 


•)  Acoft.  Hifl:.  lib.  vii.  c.S',  &c, 

f)  Purchas  Pilgr*  iii.  p.   lo<)Sf  &c, 

g)  Herrera',  dec.  3*  lib.  ii.   c.  18. 
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nation y  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  account  either 
for  that  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  or  for  the 
extenfive  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had 
attained ,  when  lirft  vifited  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  infancy  of  nations  is  fo  long»  and,  even 
when  every  circumftance  is  favourable  to  their 
progrefs,  they  advance  fo  flowly  towards  any 
maturity  of  ftrength  or  policy^  that  the  recent 
origin  of  the  Mexicans  feenas  to  be  a  ftrong 
prefumption  of  fome  exaggeration  ,  in  the 
iplendid  defcriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
their  government  and  manners. 

V 

Fafts  which  proVe  their  progrefi  in  civiUzation. 

But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjeftures  that 
hiftory  decides,  with  regard  to  the  ftate  or 
charafter  of  nations.  It  produces  fa6bs  as  the 
foundation  of  every  judgment  which  it  ven- 
tures to  pronounce.  In  colle6fcing  tbofe  which 
muft  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  prefent  in« 
quiry ,  fome  occur  that  fuggeft  an  idea  of  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  others  which  feeni  to  indicate  that 
it  had  advance>l  but  little  beyond  the  favage 
tribes  around  it  Both  fhall  be  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from  comparing 
them,  he  may  determine  on  which  fide  the 
evidence  preponderates. 

L  Z 
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Thp  i}|ht  pf  property  fully  eftablUhed. 

The  right  of  private  property  was  perfeftly 
underftood,  and  eftablifhed  in  its  fall  extent. 
Among  feverai  favage  tribes,  we  have  feen^ 
that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  feparate  and 
exclufive  pblTeffion  of  any  objeft  was  hardly 
known;  and  that  among  all,  it  wa$  extremely 
limited  and  ill -defined..  Bat  in  Mexico,  where 
agricaiture  and  induftry  had  made  fome  pro- 
grefsy  the  diftinftion  between  real  and  moveable 
poPeifions  ;  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  goods,  had  taken  place.  Both 
migh't  be  transferre4  froti^  jpixe  p^rfon  to  ano^ 
ther  by  fale  or  barter;  both  might  defcent  by 
inheritance.  Every  perfon  who  could  be  deno- 
minated a  freeman  had  property  in  land;  This, 
however ,  they  held  [by  various  tenures.  Some 
poiTefled  it  in  full  right  ^  and  it  defcended  ta 
their  heirs.  The  title  of  others  to  their  lands 
was  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity  which 
they  enjoyed ;  and  wh,en  deprived^  of  the  lat- 
ter, they  loft  poffeffion  of  the  former.  Both 
thefe  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed 
noble,  and  peculiar  to  citizens  of  the  higheit 
clafs.  The  tenure,  by  which  the  gr.eat  body 
of  the  people  held  their  property,  was  very 
diiferent.  In  every  diftrift  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  was  meafared  out,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  families.  This  was  cultivated  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  whole  ;  its  produce  was 
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d^podted  in  a  cotiimotl  (tore-hoafey  and  divide 
ed  among  them  according  to  their  refpeftive 
exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Calpullee  ^ 
or  aifociations ,  could  xiot  alienate  their  fhare 
of  the  common  eftate;  it  was  an  indivifibl^ 
permanent  property,  deftined  for  thd  fuj^port 
of  their  families,  h)  In  confequence  of  this 
diftribation  bf  the  territory  of  the  ilate ,  every 
man  had  an  intereft  in  its  welfare  ,  and  th^ 
happinefs  of  the  individual  was  connefted  witl^ 
the  publlck  fecurity. 

The  number  and  greatnefs  of  their  citiei. 

One  of  the  moft  ftriklng  circomftanee^ , 
which  diftingaifhes  the  Mexican  empiric  fi'otil 
thofe  nations  in  America  we  have  already  de^ 
fcribed ,  is  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  its  ci-^ 
ties.  While  fociety  continues  in  a  rude  ftat^^ 
the  wants  of  men  are  fo  few,  and  they  ftand 
fo  little  in  need  of  mutaal  ailiftance ,  that  thei^ 
inducements  to  crovs^d  together  are  extremely 
feeble.  Their  induftry  at  the  fame  time  is  fa 
imperfect  >  that  it  cannot  feoare  fubiiftence  fot 
any  confiderable  number  of  families  fettled  in 
one  fpot.  They  live  difperfed,  at  this  period  , 
from  choice  as  well  as  from  neceffity  ^  or  at  th# 
utmoil  aflemble  in  fmall  hamlets  on  the  ba  nks 
of  the  river  which  fupplies  thism  with  food,  or 
on  the  border  of  fome  plain  left  open  by  nature^ 

h)    Herrera'^t  dec.  3.  lib.  {V«  t,  15.    Torqaem.   Mon.  Ud.  lib 
xiv*  «*  7;  CoriU,  M&, 
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or  cleared  by  their  owh  labour.  The  Spaniards  ; 
accuftomed  to  bis  mode  of  habitation  among  all 
the  favage  trihes  with  which  they  were  then  ac-* 
quainted,  were  aftoniOied,  on  entering  New  Spain, 
to  find  the  natives  rcfiding  :n  towns  of  fuch  extent 
as  refemWed  thofe  of  Europe.  In  thefirft  fervour 
of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zempoalla, 
though  ^  town  only  of  the  fecQpd  or  third  fize, 
to  the  cities  of  greateft  note  in  their  own  coun«  - 
try.  When,  afterwards,  they  vifited  in  fac- 
ceflion  Tlafcala,  Cholula,.  Tacqba,  Tezeuco^ 
and  Mexico  itfelf ,  their  amazement  increafed 
fo  much  ,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of 
their  magnitude  and  populoufnefs  bordering  on 
what  is  incredible.  Even  when  there  is  leifure- 
for  obfervation,  and  no  intereil  that  leads  to 
deceive,  conjeftural  eitimates  of  the  number 
of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loofe,  and 
ufually  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  furprifing 
then ,  that  Cortes  and  his  companions ,  little 
accuftomed  to  fuch  computations,  and  power- 
fully tempted  to  magnify,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  merit  of  their  own  difcoveries  and  eon- 
quefts,  fhould  have  been  betrayed  into  this 
common  error,  and  have  rai fed  their  defcrip- 
tions  confiderably  above  truth.  For  this  reafon , 
fome  confiderable  abatement  ought  to  be  made 
from  their  calculation  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants  in  the  Mexican  cities ,  and  we  may  fix 
the  ftandard  oF  their  population  much  lower 
than  they  have  done;     but  ilill  they  will  ap- 
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pear  to  be  cities  of  fuch  coofequenice  ,  as  ape 
.not  to  be  found  but  amoog  people  who  have 
made  fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  of 
focial  life,  i)  Mexico ,  the  capital  of  the  eov- 
pire,  feems  to  have  conjtained  fixty  tboufand 
inhabitant^. 

The  reparation    of  profefflionf. 

The  feparation  of  profeillons  among  the 
Mexicans  is  a  fymptom  of  improvement  no  lets 
^remarkable. .  Arts  ,  in  the  early  ages  of  focie- 
ty  are  fo  few  and  (o  iimple  ^  that  each  man 
is  fafiicientlymafterof  them  i^U  ,  to  grati/y  eve- 
py  demaqd  of  his  own  limitisd  delires.  The 
iayage  can  form  his  bow  9.  point  hi$  arrows^ 
rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  bis  canoe ,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  fkilful  than 
his  own.  Tithe  mud  have  augmented  the 
>yants  of  n^en,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity, 
before  the  prodjiftio^vs  of  ^rt  became  fo  com- 
plicated in  their  ftrufture,  or  fo  curious  ititbeir 
fabrick,  that  a  particular  cpurfe  of  education 
-was  requiiite  towards  forming  the  artificer  to 
•f^pertnefs  in  contrivance  and  workn^anfhip.  In 
proportion  as  refinement  fpr^ads ,  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  p^ofeflions  increafes ,  and  they  branch 
put  into  more  numerous  and  minute  fubdivi- 
£ons.  Ampng  the  Meij^icans ,  this  feparation 
of  the  arts  neceflary  in  life  had«<taken  place  to 
a  confiderable    extent.      The  fundtions   of  the 

i)  See  NOTE  XXI. 
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ttalbn,  the  weaver,  the  goldfmith ,  the  painter^ 
and  of  feveral  other  crafts,  M^ere  carried,  on hy 
different  perfons.  Each  was  regularly  inftruft- 
ed  in  Ms  calling.  To  it  alone  his  induftry 
was  confined;  and  by  ailiduous  application  to 

*  one  objeft,  together  with  the  perfevering 
patience  peculiar  to  Americans ,  their  artizans 
attained  to  a  degree  of  neatnefs  and  perfeftlon 
in  work,  far  beyond  what  could  have  heen 
expefted  frotn  the  rude  tools  which  they 
employed.  Their  various  produQions  were 
brought  into  commerce ;  and  by  the  exchange  of 
them  in  the  flated  markets  lield  in  the  cities, 
their  mutual  wants  were  fupplied ,  k}  in  fuch 

^  orderly  intercourfe  as  charafterizes  an  improv- 
ed Hate  offociety. 

The  diftinftioQ  of  ranks. 

The  diftinftion  of  ranks  eftablifhed  in  the 
Mexican  empire  is  the  next  circumftance  that 
merits  attention.  Infurveying  thefavage  tribes 
of  America,  we  obferved,  thatconfcioufnefsof 
quality,  and  impatience  of  fubordination,  are 
fentiments  natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil 
life.  During  peace,  the  authority  of  a  fuperior 
is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  ifi  war  it 
is  but  little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  the 
idea  of  property,  the  difference  in  condition  re- 
fulting  from  the  inequality  of  it  is  unknown. 

k)  Cortes  Relat.  ap.  Kamuf.  iii.  239 «  &:c.   Gom.   Cron.  c.  79* 
Toriiucm.  lib.  xiiU  -c.  34.  Herrera ,  dec.  3*  Ub.  viU  t,  ISi  &Ct 
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Birth  or  titl»s  coiifcr  no  preeminence ;  it  is  only 
byperfonal  merit  and  accompli rhments  thatdif- 
tin6tion  can  be  acqoif  od.  The  form  of  fociety  was 
very  different  among  the  Mexicans.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  was  in  a  moft  humiliating 
fiate*  A  conliderahle  number,  known  by  the 
uame  of  Mayeques,  nearly  refembling  in  con- 
dition thcfe  peafants  who  nnder  various  deno- 
minations f  were  confidered ,  during  the  preval- 
enci  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  as  inftrumcttts  of 
labour  attached  to  the  foih  The  Mayeques  could 
fiot  change  their  place  of  refidence  without  per- 
miiBon  of  the  fuperior  on  whom  they  depended. 
They  were  conveyed,  together . with  the  lands 
on  which  they  were  fettled ,  from  one  proprie- 
tor to  another;  and  were  bound  to  cultivatef 
the  ground,  and  to  {Perform  feveral  kinds  of 
fervile  work.  1)  Others  were  reduced  to  the 
loweft  form  of  fubjeftion ,  that  of  domeftick  fer- 
vitute,  and  felt  the  utihoft  rigour  of  that  wretch- 
ed ftate.  Their  condition  was  held  to  be  fb 
vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  fo  little 
value,  that  a  perfon  who  killed  one  of  thofe 
ftav^s  was  not  fubjefted  to  any  piihifhment;  lin) 
Even  thofe  confidered  as  freeman  ^^ere  kreited 
by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferiot 
ipecies.  The  nobles ,  pofleffed  df  an^ple  letfi- 
tories,  were  divided  ihto  varidus  claflfeSj  to 
each  of  which  pecuHai*  titles  of  honduif  bielohg- 

1)  Herreraj  dec.  3.  Tib,  ir*  e.  17.     .Corica,  MS. 
to)  Heirera. ,  dec.  3*  lib*  ir*  c.  7. 
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>ed«  Some  of  tbefe  titles  like  their  lands,  de« 
fcended  from  father  to  fon  in  perpetual  [faccef. 
lion.  Others  were  annexed  to  particular  offices, 
or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  perfopaldifr 
tindion.  n)  Th^  monarch,  exalted  above  all, 
enjoyed  exteniive  power,  and  fi^preme  dignity* 
Thus  (he  diilindtion  of  ranks  was  completely 
efiabliflied,  in  a  line  of  regular  fubordination^ 
reaching  from  the  higheft  to  the  lofweft  member 
of  the  cummunity.  Each  of  thefe  knew  what 
he  cppld  claim ,  and  what  he  owed.  The  people , 
who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  drefs  of  th^ 
fame  fafhion,  or  to  d^ell  in  hQufe$  of  a  form 
£milar  to  thofe  oS  the  nobles,  accofted  them 
with  the  moft  fubmiiTive  reverence.  In  the.  pre-: 
fenpe  oftheirfovereiga,  they  durft  not  lift  their 
^ye$  from  the  ground ,  or  look  him  in  the  face,  o) 
.The  nobles  themfqlves  ,  when  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  their  fpvereign',  entered  hare-f 
footed,  in  mean  garments,  s^njA^  as  hisilaves, 
paid  him  homage  apprpaching  to  adoration.  Thi$ 
jefpeft  due  fropi  inferiors  to  tl^ofe  above  them 
in  rank,  was  eftablifhed  withfuch  cerei^oniouft 
af;curacy ,  that  it  incorporated  with  the  language , 
apd  influenced  it3  genius  and  idiom.  The 
.^exican  tongue  abounded  in  expreffions  of  re* 
verence  and  courtefy.  The  ftile  and  s^ppeU 
,lations ,  ufed  in  the  intercqurfe  between  equals  , 
.would  have  been  fo  unbecoming  in  the  mouth 

n)  HerrerA,  d«c.  $*  lib.  iv.  c.  15.     Corita,  MS. 
o)  Herrera ,  dec.  3.  fib,  ii.  c.  14. 
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of  ODQ  in  a  lower  fphere ,  when  be  accofted'  ^ 
perfon  m  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed  an  infult.  p) 
It  is  only  in  focipties  ,  which  time  and  the 
inftitution  of  regular  government  iiave  moulded 
into  form  5  that  we  find  fuch  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  men  into  different  ranks »  and  fuch 
nice  attention  paid  tp  their  various  rights* 

Their  political  conftitudon. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans  »  thus  familiar 
rized  and  bended  to  fphordination ,  was  pre^ 
pared  for  fubmitting  to  monarchical  government. 
But  the  defcriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws  , 
by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned  them ,  ace  fo 
inaccurate  and  contradictory »  that  it  is  diffici;lt 
to  d^ineate  the  form  of  their  conllitution  with 
any  precifion.  Sometimes  they  reprefent  the 
monarchs  of  Mexico  asabfolute,  deciding  accord- 
ing to  their  pleafure  ,  with  refpeft  to  every 
operation  of  the  ftate.  On  other  occailons,  we 
difcover  the  traces  of  eftablifhed  cuftoms  ai^d 
lawSy  framed  in  order  to  circumfcribe  the  power 
af  the  crown  9  and  we  meet  with  rights  a9dpri-t 
vilege9  of  the  i^obles  M«rhich  feem  to  be  oppof- 
ed  as  barriers  againfl:  its  encroachments.  This 
appearance  of  ipconfiftency  has  arifen  frominat- 
t^ntio.n  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon 
the  Mexican  policy.  Hisafpiring  ambition  fub- 
verted  the  original  fyftem  of  government,  and 
introduced  a  pure  defpotifm.      He   difregarded 

P)  See  NOTE  XXlE 
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the  ancient  laws,    violated  the  privileges  held 
moft  facred ,  and  reduced  his  fubjefts  of  every 
order  to  the  level  of  flaves.  r)     The  chiefs,  or 
tiobifes  of  the  firft  rank,  fubmitted  to  th^  yoke 
with  fach  reluftanceJ,  that,  ftotti  impdtiertce  to 
fhake  it  oflf,  and  hope  df  tecovering  their  rights, 
many  df  them  courted  thi  proteftioh  of  Cortes, 
and  joined  a  foreign  power  againft  their  domef- 
tick  (TpprelFor.  s)    It  .is  not  thetr  under  the  do« 
minion  of  Montezuma ,  but  dnder  the  govera* 
hient  of  his  prede'ceflbfs  ,  that  we  ean  difcover 
what  was  the  origiii^i  fbrm  and  genius  of  Me« 
Xican  policy/ From  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
archy to  the  eleftiofa  of  M6nt^2;dma ,  it  feems 
to  have  fubfifted  with   little  variition.      That 
body  of*  citizens ,  which  may  b^  diftinguifhed 
by  thi^'  name  of  nobility,  fdf-riied  the  chief  and 
moft  riJfpeftable  order  ill  the  ftatei     They  were 
of  various  ranks,  ds  has  already  beeii  dbferved^ 
and  their   honours    were  acquired  and   trtof- 
mibked  in  different  ttianners^  Their  nutnbeir  fetmd 
tb  have  been  great.      According   t6  an  iuthoe 
abcuftomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  b§ 
i%late%,  ther^  W($i*e  in  the  Mexican  empire  thir-* 
ty  of  his  order,  eacH  6f  whoih  had  in  fiiis  ter- 
ritories about  a  hdndri^d  thoufand  pedple,    aili 
fkhoMibit^  to  thtie,  thktt  v^^re  ibout  thfdl^ 
tftoufahd  hdblei  of  a  Uv^^r  clafs.  t)     iP&e  tef. 

t)  Hcryera  i  dec:  J.  lib.-  if.  c.  I4.  Tdrqaem*  Ubi  ft.  c.  6p, 

«)  Herrera,  dec«  2.  lib*  v.  c.  lb,  !!♦  Torqucm.  lib,  iv.  c.  49. 

0  Herrera,  dec,  9,  lib.  viii.  c.  IZ* 
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ritories  belonging  to  the  cbtefo  of  Tezeuco  at)4 
Tacuba,  were  bardly  inferior  in  extent  to  tbo)'f^- 
of  the  Mexican  monarch,  u)  Each  of  thefe 
poffeiTed  complete  territorial  jurifdi^^iQn  t  $Ln4 
levied  taxes  from  their  oyn  vaiTab.  J{\xt  al{ 
followed  the  ftandard  of  Mexico  in  war,  ferving 
with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their 
domain ,  and  moft  of  them  paid  tribute  tg  it^ 
monarch  as  their  fuperior  lord* 

In  tracing^hofe  great  lines  of  the  Mexicgi} 
conftitution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy  in  its 
moft  rigid  form  rifes  to  view,  and  we  difcern 
its  three  diftinguifhing  charafterifticks^a  n^bi' 
lity  poiTeffing  almoft  independent  authority »  t 
people  depreifed  iato  the  loweft  ftate  of  fub- 
jc&ion  f  and  a  king  entrufted  with  the  exepalti^e 
power  of  the  ftate.  Its  fpirit  and  principles 
feem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  iti 
the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  ancient.  The  ji^h 
rifdiftion  of  the'  crown  was  extremely  limited. 
All  real  and  efieftive  authority  was  retained 
by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  handfir 
and  the  fhadow  of  it  only  left  to  the  king.  Jea^r 
lous  to  excefs  of  their  own  rights,  they  guard* 
ed  with  moft  vigilant  anxiety  againft  the  en^ 
croachments  of  their  fovereigns.  By  a  funda? 
mental  taw  of  the  empire,  it  was  provided  tb^t 
the  king  fhould  not  determine  concerning  any 
point  of  genera]  importance,  without  the  ap» 
probation  of  a  council    compofed  of  t}i|^  prii^c 

n)  Torqutm*  HIk  iU  t.  S7«    Cbohtt^j  MS« 
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nobility,  x)  Unlefs  he   obtained  their  confent 
he  could    not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor 
Could  he  difpo^fe  of  the  moft  coniiders^ble  branch 
of  the  publick  revenue  at  pleafure ;  it  was  ap- 
propriated to   certain  purpofes  from   which  it 
could  tiot  be  diverted  by  the  regal   authority,  y) 
In  order  to  fecure  full  eff^ft  to  thofe  conftitu- 
tional  reftraints ,  the  Mexican  nobles  did   not 
permit  their  crown  to  defcend  by  inheritance , 
but  difpofed  of  it  by  eledtipn;      The  right  of 
eleftion  feems  to   have  been  originally  vefted 
in  the  whole   body  of  nobility  ,  but  was  af- 
terwards committed  to  fix  electors,  of  whom  the 
Chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and   Tacuba  were   always 
two.     From  refpeft  for  the  family  of  their  mon- 
archs ,  the  clroice  fell  generally  upon  fome  per« 
fon   fprung  from  it«      But  as  the  aftivity  and 
valour  of  their  prince  were  of  greater  moment 
to  a  people   perpetually  engaged  in  war,  than 
a  ftrift  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth ,  collate- 
rals of  mature  age  or  diftinguifhed  merit  were 
often  perferred  to  thofe  who  were  nearer  the 
throne  in  direft  defcent.  z)  To  this  maxim,  in 
their  policy,  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebt- 
ed for    fuch  a  fucceffion  of  able  and  warlike 
princes^  as  raifed.  their  empire  in  a  fhort  period 
to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power,  which 

x)  Herrera ,   dec.  3.  lib.  iu  c«   19.  Id*   dec.  3*  lib*  iv*  c.  i6« 

Cocita ,  MS. 
y)  Herrera,  dec. 3*  Ub^iv.  c.  17. 
z)  Acofta ,  lib.  vi*  c*  94*  lierreiai  dec.  3, lib.  il«  c*  13. Corita,  MS 
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ii  had  attained  when  Gortes .  landed  in  New 
Spain; 

t'oWef  and  fplendour  of  thei^  monarcbs* 

tll^hile  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Mexican  mon- 
archs  continued  to   be  limited ,    it  is  probable 
tiiat  it  was  exercifed  with  little  oftehtation.  But 
as   their  authority  became  more  extenfive,  the 
fplendour  of  their  government  augmented.     It 
was  in  this  laft  ftate  that  the  Spaniards'  beheld 
it;  and    firuck  with  the  appearance  of  Monte- 
zuma's  court,  they   defcribe  its  pomp* at  great 
length  9  and  with  much  admiration.  The  num- 
ber of  hi^  attendants,    the   order,    the  filence, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  they  fef ved  him ; 
iiie  vaft  extent  of  his  royal  manfion ,  the  variety 
of  its  apartments   allotted  to  different  officers, 
and  the  oftentatioh   with   which    his  grandeur 
was  difplayed,  whenever  he  permitted  hi$fub- 
jefts  to  behold'  him ,  feem  to  reifemble   the  ma- 
gnificence of  the  ancient   monarchies  in   Afia, 
rather  than  the  fimplicity  of  the  infant  ilates  in 
the  New  World. 


Order  of  the/r  government. 


But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their 
power ,  they  manifefted  it  mi)re  beneficially  in 
the  order  and  regularity  with  which  they  con- 
ducted the  internal  adminiftration  and  jpolige  of 
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their  domtnlons.  Complete  jurifilidionf  civil 
as  well  as  criminal ,  over  its  owa  immediate 
vaffals,  was  veiled  in  the  crown.  Jadges  were 
,  appointed  for  each  department  9  and  if  wie  may 
rely  on  the  account  which  the  Spanifh  \«riters 
give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  ^hey 
founded  their  decifions  with  refpeft  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  and  the  punifhment  of 
crimes,  juftice  was  admihiftred  in  the  Mexican 
empire 9  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity, 
refembling  what  takes  place  in  focieties  highly 
civilized. 

Provifion  for  tho  fupport  of  it* 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fup-' 
port  of  governipent  was  not  lefs  fagacious. 
Taxes  were  laid  upon  land ,  upon  the  acquit** 
tions  of  Induftry,  and  upon  commodities  of 
.every  kind  expofed  to  fale  in  the  publick  mar- 
kets. ^  Thefe  duties,  though  confiderable, were 
not  arbitrary,  or  unequal.  They  were  im- 
pofed  according  to  eftablifhed  rules ,  and  each 
knew  what  fhare  of  the  common  burden  he  had 
to  bear.  As  the  ufe  of  money  was  unknown, 
all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not 
only  the  natural  produfiiions  of  all  the  different 
provinces  in  the  empire,  but  every  fpecies  of 
manufafture  ,  andevery  work  of  ingenuity  and 
art,  were  coUefted  in  the  publick  ftore-houfes. 
from  thofe  the  emperor  fupplied  his  numerooa 
train  of  attendants  in  peac^,    and  hifr  armies 

durins 
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dsuriag  war»  with.fQody  wUh.q^othef^  andoc- 
naments.  People  pf^inferior  coodkiqp  9  neither 
po0eiIiQg  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were 
bound  to  tbO)  performance  of  various  fervices. 
By  their  ftated.  labour  tj^e,  crownlands  were 
cultivated,  publick  woi-ks  wereqarried  on,  an<i 
the  varioas  houfes  belonging  to  the  emperor 
Were  built  and  kept  in  repair,  a) 

Their    police* 

l*he  improved  l^ate  of  government  among  tlip 
Mexicans  is  conspicuous ,  not  only  in  points  effen- 
tialtothe  being  of  a  well-ordere(i  (ociety,  but  in 
feveral  regulations  qf  inferior  confequence  with 
refpeft  to  police.  The  inftitution ,  which  I  have  al- 
'  ready  mentioned ,  of  publick  couriers ,  ftationed  at 
proper  intervals,'  to  convey  intelligence  from  one 
part  oTthe  empire  to  thp  other,  was  a  refinement 
an  police  hot  introduced  into  any '  kingdom  of 
Europe  at  that  period.  The  ftrufture  of  the  capital 
city  in  a  lake,  with  artificial  dykes,  and  caufe ways 
of  gteat  length,  which  ferved.  as-  avenues  to  it 
from  different  quarters,  erefted  in  the  water, 
with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  labour^  feems  to 
be  an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurre.d  to  any 
but  a  civilized  people^  The  fame'obferyatioa 
inay  be  applied  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  aque- 
ducts ,  or  conduits,  by  whfch  they  conveyed 
a'  ftream  of  frefh  water,  from  a  confiderable 
diftance ,  into  the  city  ,  along  one  gf  the  caufe^ 

a)  Herrera  ,  dec*  3.  lih.  vii.  c.  13.  dec.  3,  lib*  iV.  c,  16 ,  IJ* 
Sec  NOTE  XXUl. 
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^lys.  V)  Th^  appointment  of  asombefof 
perfons  to  dean  the  ftreets »  to  Ugbt  them  by 
fires  kindled  in  different  places  ^  and  to  patrole 
as  watehtnen  daring  the  nighty  c)  difcovers  a 
degree  of  attention  which  even  polif hed  natioiul 
are  late  in  acquiring. 

« 

The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  various 
arts  p  is  confidered  as  the  moft  decifiye  proof 
of  their  fuperior  re'finement  Cortes^  and  the 
early  Spanifh  authors ,  defcribe  this  with  rap* 
tufe ,  and  maintain ,  that  the  moft  celebrated 
European  artifts  could  not  furpafs  or  even  equal  ^ 
them  in  ifigenuity  and  neatnefs  of  workman- 
fhip.  They  reprefented  men,  animals,  and 
other  Objefts ,  by  fuch  a  difpoiition  of  various 
coioured  feathers ,  as  is  faid  to  have  produced 
all  the  efiefts  of  light  and  fhade,  and  to  have 
imitated  nature  with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their 
ornaments  of  gold  and  iilver  have  been  defcrib« 
fd  to  be  of  a  fabrick  no  lefs  curious.  But  in 
forming  any  idea,  from  general  defcriptions . 
eonceming  the  fiate  of  arts  aimong  nations  im« 
perfeftly  polifiied ,  we  are  extremely  ready  to 
err.  In  examining  the  works  of  people  whofe 
advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  /amA 

W  See  NOTE  XXIV . 

•)  Htrren*  dec*  9.  iXb.  vlii.  c.  4.  TonOid^  MS, 
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with  our  own ,  we  view  them  with  t  critical ,  ^ 
and  often  with  a  jealous  eye.     Whereas,  when 
confcious  of  oar  own  faperiority,    we  furvey    ^ 
the  arts  of  nations  comparatively  rude,  we  are 
aftoniflied   at  works  executed  by   them  upder 
fuch   manifeft    difadvantages ,     and ,      in   the 
warmth  of  our  admiration ,  are  apt  to  repre* 
fent  them   as    produftions   more  finifhed  than 
•  they  really  are.     To  the  influence  of  this  illu- 
fiotiy    without  fuppofing  any  intention  to  de- 
ceive,     we  may  impute  the   exaggeration  of 
feme  Spanifli  authors «   in  their  accounts  of  the 
Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  thofe  defcriptions ,  but  from  , 
confidering  fuch  fpecimens  of  their  arts  as  are 
flill.  preferved  «  that  we  muft  decide  concerning, 
their  degree  of  merit*  As  the  fhip  in  which 
Cortes  fent  to  Charles  V.  the  moft  curious  pro- 
duftions  of  the  Mexican  artifans,  which  were 
coUefted  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  firft  piU 
laged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  cor- 
fair,  d)  the  remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  lefs 
numerous  than  thofe  of  the  Peruvians.  Whether 
any  of  their  works  with  feathers  ,  in  imi- 
tation of  painting,  be  ftill  extant  in  Spain ,  I 
have  not  learned;  but  many  of  their  ornaments 
in  gold  and  filver ,  as  well  as  various  utenfils 

Ma 

4)  lUUt.  i%  Con.  Ramnr.  Ul.  994.  f»     - 
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employed  ih  comhion  Iffe,  are  depofited  in  th& 
magnificent    cabinet    of   natural    and  •  artificial 
produ&ions,     lately    opened    by    the  king   of 
Spain ;     and    I   ^m    informed    by  perfoiis  on- 
V^hofe    judgmcftit  and   tafte  I  Cftn    rely,    th^C 
thele  boafted  efforts    of  their  art  are  uncouth 
reprjefentations  of  commpn  objefts,     or   very 
coarfe  images  of  the  human   and  fome   other 
forms  9     dejflitute    of  grace  and   propriety,  e) 
The  juftnefs  of  thefe  obfervatious  is  confirmed 
by    infpefting    the   M'ooden  priiits  ot  copper* 
plates  of  their  paintitig»,     ^hich  have  been 
publifhed  by  various  authors.       In  them  every 
figure  of  men  9    of  quadrupeds  ^    or  birds »     as 
well  as  every  fepfefentation.of  inanimated  na- 
ture,  is  extremely  rude  and'  aukward.     The 
hardeft  Egyptian  fiy^e  ,  fi:ifF  afnd  imperfeft  as  it 
was ,  is  more  elegant.     The   fcrawls  of  chil* 
dren  delineate  objefts  almoft  as  accurately* 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings 
nay  be  ranked,  when /viewed  merely  as 
works  of  art,  a  very  different  fiation  belongs 
to  them  when  confidered  as  die  records  of 
their  country,  as  hiflorieal  monuments  of  its 
policy  and  tranfaftions ;  and  they  become  cO- 
rious  as  well  as  interef^lAg  objefts  of  atten- 
tion* The  noblefl  and  tnQA  beneficial  inveB- 
,tJon  of  which  human  ingenuity  can  boaft,  is 
that  of  writing.  But  the  firft  elTays  of  this 
art,     which    hath  contributed  more  than  all 

c)  See  NOTE  XXY, 
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p^ers  to  4:he  improvement  of  (he  fpecies,  were 
very  rude,  au(J  ij:  advanced  towards  perfeftion 
flow^y,  and  by. a  gradual  progreffion.  When 
the  warrior,  eager  for  fame  wifhed  to  tranfmit 
fome  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  fucceeding 
>ge3;  whe,n,,tlie.  gratitude  of  a  people  to  their 
fovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down-  an  ac- 
count^ of  bis  beneficenjt  deeds  to  pofterity. ,  the 
.£ril  i|iethod,^.of  accomplifbiQg  this  ,  that  feem$ 
to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate, 
in  the  beft  ti^anner  they  could,  figure^  repre- 
ienting  the  aftion  of  which-  they  were  folici- 
tpus  to  preferve  the  memory*  Of  this ,  which 
has  very  prppe^ly  I?een  called  pifture-writing,  f) 
we  find  traces  among  fome  of  the  moft  fa- 
vage.  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader  returns 
fro^m  the  Qeld,  he  ftrips  ^  tr^Q  of  its  bark, 
and  with  red  paint  fcratches  upon  it  fome  un- 
couth figures,  wljich  repr^fent  the  ordef  of 
his  march,  the  number  of  his  followers,  the 
enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the  fcalps  and  cap<- 
tives  which  be  brought  home,  To  thofefimple 
^nnals  he  truAs  for  renown,  and  foothes  him- 
^felf  with  hope  t'hat  by  their  means  he  fhali  te- 
<;eive  pr^ife  fron^  the  warriors  of  future 
times,  g) 

Compared  with   thofe   aukward    effays    of 
tiieir  ravage  countrymen,    the  paintings  of  the 

0  Divine  L«gat.  of  Mofes,  jii.  73, 

^  Sir  W.   Uhfifon ,  Philof.  tranfaft.  vol.  Ixiif.  p.  I43.     Mem. 
d«  la  HoqUd.  \u  I9l>  JUafitau^.  Mwurs  do  Sauv.  ii>  43. 
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Mexicans  may  Be  cofiiidered  as  works  of  com- 
pofition  and  de£gn«  They  were  not  acquaint- 
ed,  it  is  true,  with^any  other  method  of  re- 
cording tranfadtions ,  than  that  of  delineating 
the  objefts  which  ttiey  wifbed  to  reprefent. 
But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  feries 
of  events  in  progreflive  order ,  and  defcribe  p 
i)y  a  proper  difpofition  of  figures  ,  the  occur- 
xeirces  of  a  king's  reign  from  his  acceffion  to 
bis  death;  the  progrefs  of  an  infant's  educa- 
tion from  its  birth  until  it  attained  to  the  years 
of  maturity;  the  diflerept^recompences  and 
marks  of  diftinftion  conferred  upon  warriors, 
in  proportion  to  the  exploits  which  they  had 
performed.  *  Some  Angular  fpecimens  of  this 
pifture-writing  have  been  preferved,  which 
are  juftly  confidered  as  the  moft  curious  mo- 
numents of  art  brought  from  the  New  World. 
The  moil  valuable  of  thefe  wsis  publifhed  by 
Purchas  in  fixty-fix  plates*  It  Is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  firil  contains  the  biilory  of 
the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs. 
The  fecond  is  a  tribute-roll  teprefenting  what 
each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
fiiry.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inftitutions , 
domefiick/  political ,  and  military.  Another 
fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  beMi  publifh* 
ed  in  thirty-two  plates ,  by  the  prefentarch- 
bifhop  of  Toledo.  To  both  are  annexed  a  fuU 
explanation  of  what  the  figures  \^ere  intended 
to  reprefent ,   which  was  obtained  by  the  Spa- 
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ijards  from  Indians  veil  aequfttated  wkb  tbeir 
«w»  arts.  The  fiyle  ef  painting  in  all'  tl^ff 
|g  the  fame«  Tbey  reprefent  thjugii^  not  > 
words.  They  exhibit  linages  to  the  eye »  not 
ideas  to  the  underftapding.  They  may;  there* 
fore,  he  confideced  as  the  earh'eft  and  moft 
^per/eft  e£Q|y  of  men  in  th^ir  progrefs  to« 
wards  difcovering  the  art  of  writing.  The  de« 
fefts  in  this  mode  of  recording  tranfaftione 
mttft  iiare.  been  early,  felt.  To  paint  every 
occnrrence  was  t  from  its  nature »  a  very  te« 
dioas  operation}  and.  as  affairs  became  more 
compUcated,  and  events  multiplied  in  any  fo« 
ciety,  its  annals  muft  have  fwelled  to  an  en  or* 
nous  bulk.  Befides  this,  no  pbje^  could 
Be  delineated  but  thofe  of  fenfe';  the  concept 
tlons  of  die  mind  had  no  corporeal  frpin»  an4 
as  long  as  piftur^writing  could  not  convey  an 
idea  of  thefe,  it  muft  have  beens^  very  im* 
perfeft  art«  The  neceility  of  improving  it  muft 
have  rouzed  and  ^  fbarpen^  invention ,  and  the 
bumau  mind  holding  tibe  Cime  courfe  it^  the 
New  World  as  in  the  Old^     might  bav»e  ad« 

'  Tanced  by  the  fame  (uceeflive  fteps ,  firft ,  from^ 
sm  aftnal  picture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic^  $ 
next  t,  to  the  allegemal  fymbol ;  then  to  tl^e 
arbitrary  charafter;  until,  at  leqgth,  s^n  ^r 
phabet  4f  letters  was  difcov^<ed,  c^apable  of 
expreifing  all  the  vamws  conpklwatians  ,of  fouii4 

^  employed,  in  f^esch*  In  the  f^iniWg^  of  the 
Jleslcans  woi  acoerdliigly #  per^eijr!P#,^9t.th|ii 
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progrefi^  w^s  be^an  afaiong  them.  Upon  mk 
attentivcf  fiifp&ftidti  of  the-plateg,  which  I  have 
mefntioned^  we  mdy  obfV^rve  fome  approack  to 
the  plaid^  o»  iiifiple  hterogty pbkk ,  where  fome 
priocipal  part  or  circutnftance^ia  the  fubjeft  19 
made  to  ftand  -fbr^the  wheie;  ^  In^  the'  aanals 
of  their  kisngs,  publifhed  'by  Pupcbas,  the 
towns  coDqo'ej^d  'l^y:  eath  are  Uoiformly  •  re- 
prefented  in  the  fame  manner' by  a  rode- de- 
lineation*^ of  a' boufe  4  but-ifi'^rdeF  to  point  oQt 
the  particukrr  towns  which  fabmitted  to  their 
viftbriotm '  ^ 'a^ni«  ,  peoM^t^  Emblems,  fome 
tidies  natural  ebjefbs,  andfinnttines  artificial 
figures^  are  employed.  In  the  tribute-roll, 
pTiblifhed  by  the  archb^ifhop  of  Toledo,  the 
houfe,  ^  \^h*ifcH  was  property  the  pitElure  of  the 
town 9'  is  omitted;  and  the ^ emblem  alone  id 
employed  t6  I'eprefent  it.  Tbe  Mexicans  ieem 
even  .to  iiafye  made  fome  advances  beyond  this, 
towards;  the  i^fe  of  the  tifote  figurative  zYki 
fknciftrl  bierDglyphidr.  In  6tdet  to  defcribe  a 
monarchy  who  bad  ^larged  his  dominions  by 
force  of  arms,  they  paifttied  a  tai^et  ornament- 
ed with  darts  9  and  pticed  It'beitween  him  anfl 
Ihofe  towns  which  he  fafadiied.  But  it  is  onV 
in  one  inftance,  thie  notation  of  numbers,-  that 
we  difcern  any  attempt  to  *exblb!t  ideas  wbich 
had  no  corporeal  form.  The  Mexican  paint- 
ers had  invented  artificial '  marks  ,  or  figns 
of  convention  ,  for  this  purpofe.  •  By  rnean^ 
of  thefe ,  *  they    compute '  the^  years  of '  their 
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kings  relgnff ,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute 
*to  be  paid  into  the  royal  tFeafury,  The  figure 
of  a  circle  reprefented  unit^  and  in  fmall  num-^ 
fcers  9  the  computation  was  made  by  repeating 
it.  Larger  numbers  were  expreffed  by  a  peeu-* 
liar  c^ark/  and  they  had  fuch  as  denoted  all 
integral  numbers ,  from  twenty  to  eight  thou- 
fand.  The  fhort  duration  of  their  empire  pre- 
vented the  Mexicans  from  advancing  farther 
in  that  long  courfe  which  condu6):s  men  from 
the  labour  of  delineating  real  objefts,  to  the 
fimplicity  and  eafe  of  alphabetick  writing.  Their 
record^,  notwltfaftanding  fome  dawn  of  fuch 
ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfe6):  fty le  , 
can  be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than  a  fpe- 
cies  of  pifti^re- writing ,  fo  far  Improved  as  to 
mark  their  fuperiority  over  the  favage  tribes 
of  America ;  but  ftill  fp  defeftive  ,  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyon4 
the  firft  ftag^  in  that  progrefs  which  muft  be 
completed  before  any  people  pan  be  rankej 
among  pollfhed  natiops,  d)  ^ 

Their  mode  of  computing  time* 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be 
co|ifidere4  ^3  a  more  decisive  evidence  qf  their 
progrefs  in  improvement.  They  divided  their 
yeac  into  eighteen  months  j  each  confining  of 

i)  Ut  NOTE  XXVI. 
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twenty  izy% ,   ampQutiiig  In  all  to  three  hiifi« 
dred   and  fixty.     Bat  as  they  obferved  that  the 
courfe  of  the  fan  was  not  completed  in  that 
time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  Thefe^ 
>vhich  were  properly  intercalary  days  they  term- 
ed   fupernumeray   or  wafte  ;  and  as  they  did 
|iot  belong  to  any  month  ,  no  work  was  dooe^ 
and  no  facred  rite  performed   on  them;  they 
were  devoted  whblly  to  feftivity  and  paffime.  ey 
Tills  near  approach  to  philofophipal  accuracy  ic 
a  remarkable  proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  be« 
fiowed   fome   attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpe**^ 
culatiuns ,    to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  ftat^ 
never  turn  their  thoughts. 

Faftt  indicating  a  fmall  progrefs  in  clTilizfttioii* 

r- 

Such  are  the  moft  ftriking  particulars  in 
the  manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans ,  which 
exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  confiderabty 
refined.  From  other  circumftances ,  one  is  apt 
to  fufpeft  that  their  charafter,  and  many  of 
their  inftitutions,  did  ftot  differ  greatly  from 
thofe  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America. 

'    Their  wars  continual  ^nd  ferocious* 

•  « 

Like  the  rude,  tribes  around  them,  theMe* 
Xicans  were  inceffantly  engaged  in  war  and  the 
motives  which  prompted  them  to  boftility  feena 

e)  Acbfw^  lib.  vi»  X.  t» 
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to  liaire  been  the  fame.     They  fought ,  in  or« 
der  to  gratify    their   vengeanice,^  by  fhedding 
the  blood   of  their   enemies.      In-  battle  they 
^ere    chiefly  intent  on  taking  prifoners,  and 
it  was  by  the  number  o(  thefe  that  they  efti- 
snated  the  gloty  of  viftory.    No   captive  was 
ever   ranfomed  or  fpared.     All  were  facrificed 
Without  mercy 9    and  their  flefh  devoured  with* 
jQie   fame   barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fierceft 
lavages.      On  fome  occafions  it  rofe  to  even 
wilder  excefies.     Their  principal  warriors  co« 
vered  themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  the  unhap- 
py victims,  and  danced  about  the  ftreets,  boaft- 
ing^  of    their  own  valour,    and  exulting  over 
their  enemies,  f)   Even  in  their  civil  inftitu  • 
tions   we  difcover  traces  of  that  barbarous  dif* 
pofition  which   their,   fyftem  of  war  infpired. 
The  four  chief  counfellors  of  the  empire  were 
difiinguifhed  by   atrocious  titles ,  which  could 
liave  been  aiTiuiied  only  by  a  people  who  de- 
lighted in   blood,  g)     This  ferocity  of  charac- 
ter prevailed  amopg    all  the  nations  of  New 
Spain.     The  Tlafcalans^  the  people  of  Mechoa- 
can,  and  other  ftates  at  enmity  with  the   Me- 
xicans,   delighted  equally  in.  war,  and  treated 
their  prifoners  with  the  fame  cruelty.     In  pro- 
portion as  mankind  combine  in  focial  union  ^ 
and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws  and 

f)  Herrera ,  dee.  3.  lib.  \U  c  X^i  Gon.  ChroB.  9I7« 

g)  Set  KOTE  XXVll. 
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regular  policy^  their  manners  foften,  fenti- 
snents  qf  humanity  arir^9^nd.the  rights  of  the 
fpecie^  come  to  be  underftogd.  The  fiercenef^ 
of  war  abates ,  and  eve^?  wjiile  -.engfiged  ia 
hoftility,  men  remember  wh'^t  they  o\^n  on^ 
to  another.  The  favage  fights  to  deftrpy ,  th^ 
citizen  to  conquer,  Tne  former  neither  pities 
•  nor.fpares^  the  latter  has  acquired  fenfibility 
which  tempers  bis  rage*  X^  ^^^^  fenfibility 
th^  ]V(ex  leans  feem  to  have  been  p^rfeft  ftranr 
gersy  and  ampng  them  war  was  cs^rried  o^ 
with  fo  much  of  its  original  barbarity,  that 
we  tannot  but  fufpeft  their  4®6W®  pf  ciyiliza-* 
tion  to  ^ave  been  very  imperfeft* 

r 

Their  fiineml  rites. 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  lefs  bloody 
fli^n  thofe  of  the  moft  favage  tribes.  On  the 
'death  of  any  dlftihguifhed'peVfohage,  efpedally 
(of  the  Emperor,  a  certj^in  number  of  his  attend- 
ants were  chofen  to  accompany'  him  to  the 
other  world,  land  thofe  unfortunate  viftims 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried 
jin  the  fkme  tomb,     h)  ' 

Their    agriculture  itnperfeft.  ' 

Though  their  agriculture  wad:^more  extent 
five  than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trufted 

4 

h^  Herretft,  dec,  3,  lib.  ii.   c«  I8«     Gom,  Chron.  c,  ZoZ» 
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cWefly  td  theft  bow  for  food ,   it  feems  not  to 
bave   fopplied    them  with    fuch   fubiiftancp   as 
men  requirfef  when  engaged  in  efforts  of  a6ive 
induftry.     The  Spaniards    appear  not  to  have 
been  ftruck  with  any  fuperiority  of  the  Mexf* 
cans  over  the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily 
vigour.     Both,  according  to  their  obfervation, 
wete  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to 
endure  fatlgtie  ,  and  the  ftrength  of  one  Spa- 
niard exceeded  that  of  feveral  Indians.     This 
they    imputed  to    their  fcanty   diet,     on  poor 
fare^   fufficient  to    preferve  life,     but  not  to 
jgive  firmnefs   to  the  conftitution.     Such  a  re- 
mark could  hardly  have  been  made  with  refpeft 
io  any  people    furnifhed    plentifully  with   the 
iieceflaries  of  life.     The  difficulty  which  Cor- 
tes found  in  procuring  fubfiftence  for  his  fmall 
bodyo^  foldiers,  who  were    often   conftrained 
to  live  on  the  fpontaneous '  produftions  of  the 
earth,  feems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  writers  ,    and   gives  no  high   idea  of  the 
fiate  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire,     i)- 

« 

A  farther  proof  of  this. 

A  praftice  that  was  univerfal  in  New  Spain 

appears  to  favour  this   opinion.     The  Mexican 

women  gave  Aick  to  their  children  for  feveral 

i)  Rtlat.  ap.  Ramuf.  ii.  306.  A.     Herreira,  dec.  3.111.4.  g,  17; 
\  <le;>    5ja  lib,  v;*  c.  16. 
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years  9,  and  durlfig  that  time  they  did  not  coIia<^ 
jbit  with  their  hafbands.  k)  This  precaation 
againft  a  burdenfome  increafe  of  progeny  , 
though  neceiTary ,  as  I  have  already  obferved  p 
among  favages,  who,  from  the  hardfhips  of 
their  condition ,  and  the  precarioufnefs  of  their 
fubfiftence-,  find  it  impoiiible  to  rear  a  nnrne- 
rous  family ,  can  hardly  be  foppofed  to  have 
continued  among  a  people  who  lived  at  eafe  an4 
in  abundance* 

Doubu  cooccmiDg  the  extent  ef  the^emptrei 

pi 

The  vail    extent  of  the  Mexican  empire  i 
which  has  been  confidered,  and  with  juftice  , 
as  the  moft  deciiive  proof  of  a  confiderableipro* 
grefs  in  regular  government  and  police »  is  one 
of  thofe  fafts  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World 
which   feems  to  have  been    admitted  without 
due  examination  or   fuf&cient  evidence.      The 
Spanifh    hiftorians,    in  order   to    magnify  the 
valour  of  their  countrymen,  are  accuftomed  te 
reprefent  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as  ilretch« 
ing    over   all  the    provinces     of    New    Spain 
from  the  North  to  the  Southern  Ocean.     But  a 
great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was  pof« 
feffed  by  the    Otomies,     a  fierce    uncivilized 
people  who  feem  to  have   been  the   refidue  of 
the  original    inhabitants.      The    provinces   to« 
cuards  the  north  and  Weft  of  Mexica  were  oc«* 
wpied.by  the  Chicbemecas,  and  other  tribes  of 

k)  Goim«'  Ctoroa.  «•  aog.  Kerrerft»   4ec»  s*  ^»  ^v*  ^«  '^ 
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«  I 

punters*  None  of  thofe  recognized  the  Mexi« 
can  monarch  as  their  foperior.  Even  in  the 
interior  and  more  level  country,  there  were 
feverat  cities  and  provinces  which  had  never 
fubmitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke.  Tlafcak  , 
though  only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the  .ca- 
pital of  the  empire ,  was  an  independent  and 
tioftile  republick.  Cholula  p  though  ftill  nearer^ 
.had  been  fubjefted  dnly  a  fhort  time  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the 
^ifiance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico ,  {eemi 
td  have  been  a  feparate  ftate ,  governed  by 
its  own  laws.  1)  Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of 
vhich  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexi- 
co ,  was  a  powerful  kingdom ,  remarkablt 
for  Its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican 
jiam^.m)  By  thefe  hoftile  powers  the  Mexi« 
can  etnpire  was  circumfcribed  on  every  quar- 
ter, and  the  high  ideas  which  we  are  apt 
to  from  of  it  from  the  defcription  of  the 
Spanifh  hiftorians ,  fhould  be  conliderably 
moderated* 

LiMe  '  latenooffii-ftiiions  lit  feveral  provinc^c^ 

In  confequence  of  this  independenoe  of 
Averal  fiatea  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexicaa 
empire,  there  was  not  any  confiderable  inter- 
«ourfe  between  Us   various  provinces.     <Eve« 

* 

1)  Herreni,  dec*  3.  tib.  x«  c.  15.  ai,.i«  iDiaiM  c,  .;3c.   ' 
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in  the  interior  CQuntry,  not  far  diftant  from 
the  capital  9  there  feem  to  have  been  no  roads 
to  facilitate  the  communioation  of  one  diftrift 
v^ith  another)  and  when  the  Spaniards  firft at- 
tempted to  penetrate  into  it»  they  had  to  open 
their  way  through  forefts  and  marfhes.  n) 
Cortes  I  in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico 
to  Honduras  in  152^  >  met  with  obftruftions»  and 
endured  hardfhips,  little  inferior  to  tbofe  with 
which  he  muft  have  ftruggled  in  the  moft  unciviliz- 
ed regions  of  Atnerioa*  In  fome  places,  be  could 
hardly  force  a  paffjage  through  impervioa^ 
woods ,  and  pjains  overflowed,  with  prater.  la 
others  he  found  fo  little  cultivation ,  that  his 
troops  were  frequently  in  dj^nger,.of  perifhfpg 
by, famine.  Suc^h  fafts  correfpohd  ill  wjkth  tiie 
pompous  deicriptton  which  the  Spanifh  writers 
give  of  Mexican  police  and  ipduftry^  and  cpn^if 
vey  an  idea  of  a  country  pearly  fijnilap  to  that 
pofleffed  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America, 
Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a  war  path , .  as 
they  are.caljed  in  North  America,  led  from  one 
fettlement  to  another,  o)  but  generally  there 
appeared  no  iign  of  any  eftabUfhadi  communica- 
tion ,  few  marks  of  induftry,  and  no  monument 
of  art.  •    > 

Farthtr  proof  of  tbii.  , 

A  proof  of  this  imperfe6tion  fn  their  coffl^ 
f&ercial  intercourfe  no  lefs  ftriking  ,   is  their 

want 

n)  B.  Diaz,  c.  i64.  176.  ^ 

o)  Heriera ,  dec.  3.  lib*  vii*  c.  8*  '    ■ 
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f 
f  « 

•want  of  money ,  or  fome  univerfal  ftandard  by 
whtcb  to  eftimate    the  value  of  commodities. 
The  difcoveryof  this  is  among  thefteps  of  great- 
eft    confequenee   in    the  progrefs    of    nations. 
Until  It  has  been  made,    all  their  tranfaftioni 
tnaft  be  fo  aukward,  looperofe,  and  fo  limited, 
vrhat  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have 
advanced  but  a  little  way  in  their  career.     The 
invention  of  fuch  a   commercial  ftandard  is  of 
fuch  high  antiquity  in  our  hemifphere  9  andrifes 
to  far  beyond  the  aera  of  authentick  hiftory,    as 
to  appear  almoft  coeval  with  th^  exiftence  of  fo- 
fciety.'   '  The  precious  metals  feem  to  have  been 
early  employed  for  this  purpofe ,  and  from  their 
permanent  value,  their  divifibility ,   and  many 
other  qualities,  they  are  better  adapted  to  ferve 
1^  as  a  common  ftandard  thaii  any  other  fubftance 
of  which  nature  has  given    us  the  command. 
But  in  the  New  World ,    where    thefe   metals 
abound  moft,  this  ufe  of  them  was  not  known. 
The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies 
imperfeftly  civilized  ,  did  not  call  for  it.      All 
thek  commercial  intercourfe  was  carried  on  by 
barter  9    and   their  ignorance  of  any  common 
ftandard  by  which  to  faciliiate  that  exchange  of 
commodities  which  contributes  fo  much  towards 
the  comfort  of  life,  may  be  juftiy  mentioned  as 
an  evidence  of  the  infant  ftate  of  their  policy. 
But  even  in  the  New  World  the  inconvenience 
of  wanting  fome  general  inftrument  ofcommerca 
began  to  be  fMt,  and  fome  efforts  were  made 

R  OBERTSON  Vol.  III.  N 
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towards  fupplying  thatdefcft.     The  Mexies^ns  , 
atnong  whom  the  number  andgreatnefs  of  their 
cities  gave  rife  to  a   more  extended  commerce 
than  in  any  part  of  America ,  iiad  begun  to  em-* 
ploy  a  common  ftandard  of  vafue^'  Which  render- 
ed fmatler  tranfaftions  much  more  eafy.       As 
chocolate  was  the  favourite  drink  of  perfofls  in 
eveiy  rank  of  life.,  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  ca-.. 
cao ,  of  which  it  is  compofed ,   were  of  fach 
vniverfal    confomption  ,    that,    in  their  ftated 
markets^  thefe  were  willingly  received  in   re-* 
turn  for  commodities  of  fmall  price.     Thus  they 
came  to  beconudered  as  theinftrument  of  CQm- 
merce.  and  the  value  of  what  one  wiflied   to 
difpofeofy  was  eftimatedby  the  number  of  nuts 
of  the   cacao  9    which   he  might  expe&  in   ex^- 
change  for  i^      This  feems    to  be   the  utt&oft 
length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced   to- 
wards the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fup-*- 
plying  the  ufe  of  money.     And  if  the  want  of 
it  is  to  be  held|  on  on6    hand^    as  a  proof  of 
their  barbarity  ,    this    expedient  for  fupplying 
that  want,  fhould  be  admitted  on  the  othef,  as 
an  evidence  no  lefs  fatisfying,  of  fome  progrefs 
which  the  Mexican^  had  made  in  re^nementand 
civilization  ,    beyond  the   favage .  tribes  around 
them* 

Doubts  etoncerning  the  (lute  of  their  cities. 

In  fuch  a  rude  ftate  were  many  of  the  Me- 
xican provinces  when  firft  vifited  by  their  con* 
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querors.  JIven  their  cities ,  extenfive  amf  po- 
pulous as  they  were,  feem  more  fit  to  be  the 
habitation  of  men  juft  emferging  from  barbarity, 
than  the  refidence  of  a  poliflied  people.  The 
defcription  of  TIafcala  nearly  refembles  that  of 
an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low  ftraggling 
huts  f  fcattered  about  irregularly  ,  according 
to  the  caprice  of.  each  proprietor ,  built  with 
turf  and  ftone,and  thatched  with  reeds ,  with- 
out any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a  door, 
fo  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright,  p) 
In  Mexico,  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fituation,  the  difpofition  of  the  houfes  was  more 
orderly,  the  ftrufture  of  the  greater  part  was 
equally  mean. 

Temples , 

Nor  does  the  fabrick  of  their  temples ,  and 
other  p^blick  edifices ,  appear  to  have  been  fuch 
as  entitled  them  to  the  high  praifes  bellowed 
upon  them  by  many  Spanifli  authors.  As  far 
as  one  can  gather  from  their  obfcure  and  ina^cu- 
rate  defcriptions ,  the  great  temple  of  Mexico , 
the  moft  famous  in  New  Spain  ,  which  has  been 
jreprefented  as  a  mdgnificent  building,  raifedto 
fuch  a  height,  that  the  afcent  to  it  was  by  a 
fiair-cafe  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  fteps,  was 
a  folid  mafs  of  earth  of  a  fquare  form  ,  faced 
partly  with  itone.     Its  bafe  on  each  fide  extend* 

p>  Hftrtra,  dtc.  3.  lib.  vi*  c.  X). 
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ed  ninety  feet,  and  decrealing  gradually  as  it 
aidvancedm  height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle 
of  about  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a 
fhrine  of  the  deity  and  two  altars  on  which  the 
viftims  were  facrificed.  q)  All  the  other  cele^^ 
brated  temples  of  New  Spain  exadtly  resembled 
that  of  Mexico,  r)  Sucih  ftruftures  convey  no- 
high  idea  of  progrefs  in  art  and  ingenuity ;  and 
one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude 
and  fimple  could  have  occurred  to  a  nation  in 
its  firft  efforts  towards  erefting  any  great 
work.  ' 

•ad  other  publick  lui  Mings. 

Greater  fkill  and  ingenuity  \Xrere  difplay- 
edy  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanifb  hiilorians 
in  the  houfes  of  the  emperor  and  ii^  thofe  of 
the  principal  nobiljlty.  There,  fome  elegance 
Qf  delign  was  vifible,  and  a  commodious  ar« 
rangemeht  of  the  apartments  was  attended 
to.  But  if  buildings  corresponding  to  fuch 
difcriptions  had  ever  exifted  in  the  Mexican 
cities,  it  is  probable  that  fome  remains  of 
them  would  ftill  be  vifible*  From  the  manner 
in  which  Cortes  conduced  ^he  fiege  of  Me<« 
xico  y  we  can  indeed  eafily  account  for  the  to«« 
tal  deftruftion  of  whatevei'  had  any  appearance 
of  fplendo'r  in  th^tt  capital.  But  as*  only  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ^ave  elapfed  iince  the  con« 

q)  Herrera,  de'c.  S.  lib.  tU. 
0  S««  NOXE  XXVliU 
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gneft  of  New  Spain ,  it  feems  altogether  in- 
credible that  In  a  period  fo  fhort ,  every  veftige 
of  this  boafled  elegance  and  grandeur  fbould 
have  difappeared;  and  that  in  the  other  cities, 
particularly  in  thofe  which  did  not  fufier  by 
the  defiruftive  hand  of  the  conquerors ,  there 
are  any  ruins ,  which  cap  be  coniidered  as 
monuments  of  their  ancient  magnificence.       * 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudeftli^dians  there 
are  buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation 
than  common  dwelling-houfes.  Such  as  are 
defl^ined  for  holding  Ihe  council  of  the  tribe  ^ 
and  in  which  all  aiTemble  on  occaiions  of  po- 
blick  feflivity ,  may  be  called  ftately  edifices  ^ 
when  compared  with  the  reft.  As  among  the 
lllexicans  the  difl:in£l:ioKi  of  ranks  was  eftablifli-p 
ed,  and  property  was  unequally  divided,  the 
number  pf  diilinguifhedftruftures  in  their  towns 
would  of  courfe  be  greater  than  in  other  parts 
of  America.  But  thefe  feem  not  to  have  bee^ 
either  fo  folid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit  the 
pompous  epithets  which  fome  Spanifh  author^ 
employ  in  defcribing  theni.  It  is  probable  that^ 
though  more  ornamented,  and  built  on  a  larger 
fcale ,  they  were  erefted  with  the  fame  flight 
materials  which  the  Indians  employed  in  their 
common  buildings,  s)  and  Time,  in  a  fpace 
much  lefs  than  two  bi^ndred  and  fifty  years , 
may  have  fwept  away  all  remains  of  them,  t} 

•)  See  NOTE  XX!X. 
t>  8e«  I40T£  XXX. 
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From  this  enumeratioti  of  fafts ,  it  feems  ; 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  ftate 
of  fociety  in  Mexico  was  confiderably  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  of  the  fevage  tribes  which  we 
have  delineated.  But  it  is  no  lefs  manifeft, 
tjiat  with  refpeft  to  many  particalars^  the 
Spanifh  accounts  of  their  prbgrefs  appear  to  be 
highly  embellifhed.  There  is  not  a  more  fre- 
quent or  a  more  fertile  fource  of  deception  in 
defcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of  favage  na- 
tions ^  or  of  fttch  as  are  imperfeftly  civilized, 
than  that  of. applying  to  them  the  names  and 
phrafes  appropriated  to  the  inftitutions  and  re- 
finements of  polifhed  life.  When  the  leader 
of  a  fmall  tribe ,  or  the  head  of  a  rude  cpmr- 
munity,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  king  or 
emperor  J  the  place  of  his  refidence  can  receive 
no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace;  and 
whatever  his  attendants  may  be ,  theymuftbe 
called  his  court.  Under  fuch  appellations  they 
acquire  an  importance  and  dignity  which  does 
not  belong  to  thetn*  The  illufion  fpreads  ,  and 
giving  a  falfe  colour  to  every  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  imagination  isfo  much  carried  iaway 
with  the  refemblance^^  that  it  becomes  difficult 
to  difcern  objefts  as  they  really  are.  The 
Spaniards,  wherL^they '  firft  touched  on  the 
IHexican  coaft,  were  fo  much  ftruck  with  the 
appearance  of  attainments  in  policy  and  in  the 
arts  of  life ,  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  rude 
tribes  with  which  they  were  hitherto  acquaint- 


*     .. 
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•d,  that  they  fancied  they  had  at  length  difeover- 
ed  a  civilized  people  in  the  New  A^^orid.    This 
con^parifon  between  the  people  of  Mexico  and 
their  uncultivated  neighbours,  they  appear  to 
l^avekjept  conftantlyin  view,  and obferving with 
admiration  many  things  which  marked  the  pre* 
eminence  of  the  former,  thc^y  employ  in    de- 
fcribing  their  imperfeft  policy    and  infant  arts, 
fuch  terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  inititutions 
of  men  far  beyond  them  in  improvement  Both 
thefe  ci'rcumftances  concur  in  detrafting   from 
the  credit  due  to  the   defcrlptlons  of  Mexican 
manners    by   the   early    Spanifh  writers.     By 
drawixig   a    parallel  between   them   and   thofe 
of  people  fo    much  lefe   civilized  ,    they    raifed  , 
their    own  ideas   too    high.     By  their  mode  of 
defcribing  them ,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others 
no  lefs  exalted  above  truth.  Later  writers  have 
adopted    the    ftyle   of  the  original    hlftorian?, 
and  improved  upon  it.  The  colours  with  which 
De  Soils  delineates  the  charafter  of  Montezuma, 
the  fplendour  of  his  court,   the  laws  and  policy 
of  his  empire ,  are  the  fajne  that  he  niuft  baye 
employed  in    exhibiting   to  view   the  monarch 
and  ihftitutians   of  an  highly  polifhed  people. 
But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm 
imagination  of  the   Spanifh    writers  has  added 
fome  embellifhment  to  their  defcriptions  ,  this 
•will  not  juftify  the    decifive   and    peremptory 
tone,    with  which  feveral   authors  pronounce., 
all  their  accounts  of  th«  Mexican  power  ^  polioy 
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and  lav^Sy  to  be  the  fiftions  of  men  who  wifh* 
edto  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in^  the  mar- 
vellous. There  are  few  hiilorical  fafts  that 
can  be  afcertained  by  evidence  more  unexcep- 
tionable ,  than  may  be  produced  in  (upport  of 
the  material  articles »  in  the  defcription.to  the 
Mexican  conftitutibn  and.  fanners.  .  Eye-wit- 
•nefTes  relate  what  they  haii)  beheld ,  men  who 
had  r&dded  ameng  the  Meiucans,  both  befor^e 
and  after  the  conqueft,  delEcribe  infiitutions 
^nd  cufioms  which  were  familiar  to  them , 
perfons  of  fuch  different  profeifions  that  ob« 
je&s  muft  have  prefented  themfelves  to  their 
^  view  under  every  various  afpcft ;  foldiers , 
prieils,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their  tef- 
timony.  Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impofe  upon 
his  fovereign,  by  exhibiting  to  him  a  pifture 
of  imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not  ene- 
mies and  rivals  who  were  qualified  to  deted: 
his  deceit,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  in 
expofing  it.  But  according  to  the  juft  remark 
of  an  author,  whofe  ingenuity  has  illuftrated, 
and  whofe  eloquence  has  adorned,  thehiftory 
of  America,  u)  this  fuppofition  is  in  itfelf 
as  improbable,  as  the  attempt/ would  haye  been 
audacious.  Who  among  the  deftroyers  of  this 
great  empire  was  fo  enlightened  by  fcience, 
or  fo  attentive  to  the  progrefs  and  operations 
of  men  in  facial  llfej   as  to  frame  a  fidtitioos. 

%  * 

^1^)  M.  XA^ii  $Uiy!|«l  met,  philgL^  f  pli^   U].  I97f 
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fyft«m  af  policy  fo  well  combined  and  fo  con- 
liftent ,  as  that  which  they  delineate ,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Mexican  government?  Where 
.could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  many 
infiitutions  in  legiflation  and  police ,  to  which , 
at  that  period »  there,  was  nothing  parallel  in 
ihe  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted? 
There  was  not ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  a  regular  eftablifhment  of  polls 
for  conveying^  intelligence  to  the  fovereign  of 
any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  fame  obfervation 
will  apply  to  what  the*  Spaniards  relate , 
with  refpefttothe  ftrufture  of  the  city  of  Me- 
xico, the  regulations  concerning  its  police ,  and 
various  laws  eftablifhed  for .  the  adminiftratioa 
of  juftice,  or  fecuring  the  happinefs  of  the 
community.  Whoever  i^  accuilomed  to  con- 
template the  progrefs  of  nations,  will  often, 
at  very  early  fiages  of  it,  difcover a  premature 
and  unexpefted  dawn  of  thofe  ideas,  which 
give  rife  to  inftitutions  that  are  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  its  moft  advanced  period.  Even 
Jn  a  fiate  as  imperfefiily  polifhed  as  the  Me- 
xican empire,  the  happy  genius  of  fome  faga«> 
clous  obferver,  excited  or  aided  by  circum- 
jlances  unknown  to  us,  may  have  introduced 
inftitutions  which  are  feldom  found  but  in  (om 
cleties  highly  refined.  But  it  Is  almoftimpof-r 
iible  that  the  illiterate  conquerors  of  the  New 
World  fhould  have  formed  in  any  one.  inltance 
^  conception  of  cuftoms  and  lawsj  beyond  th< 
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fiandard  of  itnprovethenfc  in  thf  ir  own  age  ai^d 
country.  Or  if  Cortes  and  his  followers  had 
been  capable  of  this,  what  inducement  had 
thofe  by  whom  they  were  foperfeded  to  con- 
tinue the  deception?  Why  fliould  Corita,  or 
ftlotolinea,  or  Acofta,  have  amnfed  their  fo- 
vereign  or  their  fellow -citizens  with  a  tale  pure* 
ly  fabulous? 

RjBli^on  of  the  Mexici|nf« 

In  one  particular  ,  however ,  the  guides 
whom  we  muft  follow  have  reprefented  the 
Mexicans  to  be  more  barbarous,  perhaps  ,  than 
they  really  were.  Their  religious  tenets ,  and 
the  rites  of  their  worfhip,  are  defcribed  by 
them  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree. 
^Religion ,  which  occupies  no  coniiderable  place 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  favage,  whofe  concep- 
tions of  any  fuperior  power  are  obfcure  , 
and  his  facred  rites  few  as  well  as  fimple, 
was  formed^  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  re*> 
gular  fyftem ,  with  its  complete  train  of  priefts, 
temples ,  vi6bims ,  and  feftivals.  This ,  of  it- 
feif ,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  ftate  of  the  Me- 
xicans was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
ruder  American  tribes.  But  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  religious  notions,  or  the  bar- 
barity of  their  rites,  no  conclufion  can  be 
drawn  with  certainty  concerning  the  degree  of 
their  civilization.  For  nations,  long  after 
theif  ideas  begin  to  enlarge  i  and  their  manners 
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to  refine ,  adhere  to  fyftems  of  fuperftitfon 
founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  we 
nay ».  however  9  form  a  moft  juft  conclufion 
with  refpeft  to  its  influence  upon  the  chara6i:er 
of  the  people.  The  afpeft  of  fuperftition  in 
Mexfco  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its  divini«- 
ties  were  clothed  with  terror ,  and  delighted  in 
vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the  people 
under  deteitsible  forms,  which  dreated  horrof. 
The  figures  of  ferpents,  of  tygers,  and  of 
other  deftru6)ive  animals  ,  decorated  their 
temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that 
infpired  their  votaries.  Fails,  mortifications , 
and  penances,  all -rigid,  and  many  of  theni 
excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the 
means  employed  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  their 
gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their 
altars  without  fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn 
from  their  own  bodies.  But,  pf  all  olTerings, 
hutiian  facrifices  were  deemed  the  moft  accept^ 
able.  This  religious  belief;  mingling  with  the 
implacable  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding  new 
force,  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was 
brought  to  the  tepiple ,  was  devoted  as  a  vic- 
tim to  the  deity,  and  facrificed  with  rites  no 
lefs  folemn  than  eru'el.  x)  The  heart  and 
]»ead  were  the  portion  confeorated  to  the  gods  ( 


x)  Cprt«  Relat.  fp.  jRamuf.  iii.  S40 »  .&o.  B.  DUz.  c.  8S« 
JVcoUfi.  lib*  y«  c.  ^3.  &c.  fierrera ,  ^ec,  3,  I^b.  il.  c,  15.  Aic^ 
Gomara  Chroo.  c.  80 ,  &c.  See  KOT£  XXXl. 
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the  warrior-,    by  whofe  prowefs  tfae  prifoner 

had  been  feized  ^    carried  off  the  body   to  feaft 

upon  it  with  his  friends.     Under  the  impreffion 

.  of  ideas  fo  dreary  and  terrible ,  and  accufiomed 

^aily  to  fcenes  of  bloodfhed  rendered  awful  by 

religion y    the  heart  of  man  muft  harden,    and 

be    fteeled  to   every     fentinent   of  humanity. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  iui«- 

feeling ,  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  fo  far 

counterbalanced    the    influence  of   policy    and 

arts,    diat,    notwithft^ding  their  progrefs  in 

both  9  '  their    manners  ,    inilead   of    fofcening 

became  more   £erce*     To   what  circumftances 

it  was  owing  that  fuperfiition  ailumed  fuch  a 

dreadful    form  among  the  Mexicans ,  we  have 

not    fufficient   knowledge  of  their    hiftory    to 

determine.     But.  its    influence  is    vifible,   and 

produced  an  effe£t  that  is  Angular  in  the  hiftory 

of  the  human   fpecies.      The   manners  of  the 

people  in  the  New  World  who   had   made  the 

greateft  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  policy,  were 

the  moft  ferocious ,  and  the  barbarity  of  fome 

of  their    cuftoms  exceeded  even  thofe  of  the 

favage  ftate, 

Pretfnfions  of'Perato  an  high  antfqaity  ancertain. 

The  empire  of  Pern  boafts'of  an  higher an^ 
tiquity  .than  tha^  oi  Mexico.  According  to  the 
traditionary  accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards, 
it  had  fubfifl^ed  four  hundred  years,  nndertwelve 
fucceifive  mooarchs.       But  the  knowledge  of 
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tbeir  ancient  ftory»  which  the  Peruvians  could 
communicate  to  their  conquerors ,  muft  have 
been  both  imperfeft  and  uncertain,  z)  Like 
the  other  American  nations  p  they  were  to-  * 
toilly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and 
defiitute  of  the  only  means  by  which  the  me* 
mory  of  paft  tranfaftions  can  be  preferred  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  among  people 
to  whom  the  ufe  of  letters  is  known »  the  sera 
where  the  authenticity  of  biftory  commences » is 
much  pofterior  to  the  introdu^ion  of  Writing* 
That  noble  invention  continues  long  fubfervient 
to  the  common  bufinefs  and  wants  of  life  be- 
fore it  was  employed  in  recording  events »  with 
a  view  of  conveying  information  from  one  age 
to  another.  But  in  no  country  did  evertradi* 
tion  alone  carry  down  hiftorick  knowledge ,  ia 
any  full  continued  ftream,  during  a  period  of 
half  the  length  that  the  monarchy  of  Peru  i» 
faid  to  have  fubiifted. 

Defedt  in  tlitir  -records  \y  Qalpoi • 

The  Quipos ,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different 
colours ,  which  are  celebrated  by  author^  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular 
annals  of  the  empire,.  imperfefUy  fupplied  th^ 
place  of  writing.  According  to  the  obfcure  de« 
fcription  of  them  by  Acofta ,  a)    which  Gacci- 

t)  See;  NOTE  XXXlU 
a)  Bifti  libk  ?U  c.  8. 
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Ikffo  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  variation 
and  no  improvement,  theQaipos  feem  to  have 
been  a  device  for  rendering"  calculation  mpre 
expeditious  and  accurate.  By  the  various  Co« 
lours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by 
each  knot  a  diftinft  number.  Thus  an  account 
was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  reglfter  kept,  of  the 
Inhabitants  In  each  province,  or  of  the  feveral 
produ6tions  collefted  there  for  publick  ufe.  But^ 
as  by  thefe  knots  ^  howefver  varied  or  combin* 
ed,  no  motal  or  abftraft  idea  9"^  no  operation  or 
quality  of  the  mind  could  be.i'eprefented  ,  they 
contributed  little  towards  preferving  the  memo- 
ry of  ancient  events  and  inftitutioris.  The  Me- 
xican paintings  and  fymbols,  rude  as  they  were, 
conveyed  more  knowledge  of  I'etiiote  tfanfac- 
tions,than  the  Peruvians  could  derive  from  their 
.boailed  qiiipos.  H^d  the  latter  been  even  of 
more  extenllve  ufe,  and  better  adapted  to  Sup- 
ply the  place  of  Written  records,  they  periflied 
fo  generally,  together  with  other  monuments  of 
Peruvian  ingenuity, in  the  wreck  occafioned  by 
the  Spanifh  conque((,  and  the  civil  wars  fubfe-^ 
quent  to  it,  that  no  acceilion  of  light  or  know- 
ledge comes  from  chem.  All  the  zeal  of  Gat^ 
cllaflb  de  la  Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race 
of  monarcbs  from  whom  he  defcended,  all  the 
induftry  ofhis  refearches,  and  the  fuperiorad* 
vantages  with  which  he  carried  them  on  ,  open-« 
ed  no  fource  of  information  unknown  to  the 
Spanifh  authors  who  wrote  before  bim.     In  hia 
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Boyal  Commentaries,  he  confines  himfelfto  U- 
iuftrate  what  they  had  related  '  concerning  the 
antiquities  and  inftitutions  of  Peru;  b)  and  his 
illuft rations,  like  their  Accounts,  are  derived 
entirely  from  the  traditionary  tales  current  among 
his  countrymen. 

Verylittk  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute 
Retails  which  hav^  beefn  given  of  the  exploits  , 
tie  battles,  che  conquefts,  and  private   charac- 
ter of  the  early  Peruvian  monarfi||^.     We  can 
reft  upon  nothing  in  their  ftdry ,  as  authentick, 
but  a  few  fafts,  fo   interwoven  in  the  fyftera 
of  their  religion  and  policy,    as   preferved   the 
memory  of  them  from  being  loft;  and  upon  the 
defcription  of  fuch  euftoms  and  inftitutions  as 
continued  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft, 
and  fell  under  the  immediate  obfervation  of  the 
Spaniafds. '     By    attending  carefully  to  thefe, 
and  endeavouring  to  feperate  them  from  what 
appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful. authori- 
ty ,  I  have  laboured  to   form  an    idea  of  the 
reruvian  government  and  manners. 

Origin  6f  their  civil  policy. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already 
obferved ,  c)  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
rudeft  form  of  favage  life,  when  Manco  Capac, 
and  his  confort  Mama  ocollo,  appeared  to  in« 
ftruft  and   civilize  them.     Who  thefe  extraor* 

« 

b)  Lib«  i.  c«  10. 

c)  0ook  vi. 
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dinary  perfonages*  were,  whether  they  import- 
ed their  fydem  of  legifUtion  and  knowledge  of 
arts  from  foftie  country  more  improved,  or,  if 
natives  af  Pef a ,  how  they  acquired  ideas  fo 
far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  people  whom  they 
addreifed,  are  circumdances  with  refpeft  to 
which  the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no  infor- 
mation»  Manco  Capac  and  his  confort,  taking' 
advantage  b(  the  propeniity  in  the  Peruvians  to 
fuperftition ,  ,%nd  particularly  of  thei^  venera- 
tion for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of 
that  glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their in- 
ftruftions  in  his  name  and  authority.  The  multi- 
tude liftened  and  believed.  What  reformation 
in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  afcribe  to 
thofe  founders  of  their  empire,  and  how,  from 
the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his  confort,  their 
anceftors  gradually  acquired  fome  knowledge 
of  thofe  arts,  and  fome  relifh  for  that  induftry 
which  render  fubfiftence  fecure  and  life  com- 
fortable, hath  been  formerly  related.  Thofe 
bleflings  were  originally  confined  within  nar- 
row preclnft$ ;  for  the  siuthority  of  the  firft 
Inca  did  not  reach  many  leagues  beyond  Cuzco. 
But,  in  procefs  of  time,  his  fucceffors  extended 
their  dominion  over  all  the  regions  that  ftretchi 
to  the  weft  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito, 
eftablifhing  in  every  province  their  peculiar 
policy  and  religious  inftitutions. 
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Founded  in  religion* 

The  tnoft  Angular  and  ftriking  circumftance 
in  Peruvian  governmenl:,  is  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious 
ideas  make  fuch  a  feeble  impreflion  on  the  mind 
of  a  favage,  that  their  effeft  upon  his  fenti- 
ments  and  manners  is  hardly  perceptible. 
Among  the  Mexicans 9  religion,  reduced  into" 
ft  regular  fyftem,  and  holding  a  confiderable 
place  in  their  publick  inilitutions ,  operated  with 
eonfpicuous  efficacy  in  forming  the  peculiar 
ck.arafter  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru,  the 
whole  fyftem  of  civil  policy  was  founded  on 
religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only  as  a  le- 
giflator,  but  as. the  mefienger  of  Heaven.  His 
precepts  were  received  not  merely  as  the  in- 
junftions  of  a  fuperior,  but  as  the  mandates  of 
the  Deity.  His  race  was  held  to  be  facred ; 
and  in  order  to  preferve  it  diftinft ,  without 
being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  lefs  noblo 
blood ,  the  fons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their 
own  fillers  9  and  no  perfon  was  ever  admitted 
to  the  throne  who  could  not  Claim  it  by  fuch  a 
pure  defcent.  To  thofe  Children  of  the  Stm , 
for  that  was  the  appellation  bellowed  upon  all 
the  offspring  of  the  firft  Inca,  the  people  look-r 
ed  up  with  the  reverence  due  to  beings  of  a 
fuperior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  un- 
der the  immediate  proteftion.of  the  deity  from 
whom  they  liTued ,  and  by  him  every  order  of 
the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed  to  be  did:ated. 
Robertson  Vol.  III.  O 
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Two  remarkable   effefts  of  this.     The   abfolote  powef  of 

the  Inea. 

From  thofe   ideas  two  confequences  refult* 
ed.     The  authority   of  the  Inca  was  unlimited 
and    abfolute  ^   in   the  moft  exteniive  meaning 
of  the  words.       Whenever    the    decrees  of  a 
prince  are   eonfidered  as  the  commands  of  the 
Divinity ,  it  is  not  only  an  aft  of  rebellion,  but 
of  impiety^  to  difpute  or  oppofe  his  will.  Obe-r 
dience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion ;  and  as  it 
would  .be  profane  to  controul  a  monarch  under 
the  guidance  of  Heaven  ^  and  prefumptuous  ti» 
advife  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  fubmit  with 
implicit  refpeft.     This  niuft  necelTarily  be  the 
effeft  of  every    governftierit  eftablifhed  on  pre- 
tenfions  of   intercourfe  with  fuperior  powers. 
Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  fubmiffion  which 
the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  fovereigns.     The 
perfons  of  higheft  rank  and  greateft  power  ia 
their  dominions    acknowledged   them  to  be  of 
'VL  more  exalted  nature;     and  in   teftimony    of 
this ,  when  admitted  into  their  prefence ,    they 
entered  with  a  burden  upon  their  fhoulders,  as 
an  emblem  of  their  fervitude,  and  willingfaefa 
to  hear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleafed  to  im- 
pofe.     Among  their  fubjefts,     force  was   not 
requifite  to  fecond    their   commands.      Every 
officer 'entrufted  with  the    execution    of  them 
was  revered 9    and,    according   to  the  account 
of  an   intelligent   obferver   of  Peruvian  man- 
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sefs,  d)  might  proceed  alone  from  one  extremity 
of  the  empire  to  another,  \yithout  meeting  oppo- 
£tion;  for,  on  producing  a  fringe  from  the 
royal  Borla ,  or  ornament  peculiar  to  the  reign- 
ing fnca,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
were  at  his  difpofal. 

All  cfimes  punifhed  capitally. 

Another  coirfequence  of  eftablifhing  go- 
vernment in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  reh'gion 
was,  that  all  crimes  were  punifhed  capitally. 
They  were  not  confidered  as  transgreffions  of 
human  laws,  but  as  infults  offered  to  the  Deity. 
Each,  without  any  diftinftioa between  fuch  as 
Were  flight  and  foch  as  were  atrocious ,  called 
for ,  vengeance ,  and  could  be  expiated  only  by 
the  blood  of  the  dffenden  Confonantly  to  the 
fame  ideas,  punifhment  followed  the  trefpafs 
with  inevitable  certainty,  becaufe  an  offence 
againft  Heaven  was  deemed  fuch  an  high  enor- 
mity as  could  not  be  pardoned,  e)  Among  a 
people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurif- 
prudence  fo  fevere  and  unrelenting  ,  by  ren- 
dering men  ferocious  and  defperate,  would  be 
ftiore  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  reftraia 
them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of  fimple  manners 
and  unfiifpicious  faith »  were  held  in  fuch  awe 
by  this  rigid  difcipline,  that  the  number  of  of- 
fenders was  extremely  fmalL     Veneration  fqr 

d)  Zarate  ,  lib.  i.  c#  1 3, 
•)  Vei^a,  libt  ii«  0.  6* 

0  a 
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monarchSy  enlightened  and  direfted,  as  tbey 
believed,  by  the  divinity  whom  they  adored, 
prompted  them  to  their  doty;  the  dread  of  pu- 
niChmenty  which  they  were  taught  to  coniider 
as  unavoidable  vengeance  inilifted  by  offended 
Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil* 

Mild  genius  of  their  rtUt^ion, 

The  fyftem  of  foperftition  on  which  the 
Incas  ingrafted  their  pretenfions  to  foch  high 
authority ,  was  of  a  genius  very  diiTerent  from 
that  eftablifhed  among  the  Mexicans.  Manco 
Capap  turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers 
entirely  towards  natural  objefts.  The  Sun, 
as  the  great  fource  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fer- 
tility in  the  creation ,  attracted  their  principal 
homage.  The  Moon  and  Stars  ,  as  cooperating 
with  him,  were  entitled  to  fecondary  honours. 
Wherever  the  propenfity  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  fonie  fuperior 
power,  takes  this  direAion,  and  is  employed 
in  contemplating  the  order  and  beneficence  that 
really  exift  in  nature  ,  the  fpirit  of  fuperflition 
is  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings,  created 
by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men,  are  fup* 
pofed  to  prefide  in  nature,  and  become  the 
objeds  of  worfhip,  fuperftition  always  affumes 
a  more  fevere  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter 
we  have  an  example  among  the  Mexicans,  of 
the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru.  The 
Peruvians  hadvnot,  indeed^  made  fuch  progrefs 
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in  obfervation  or  inquiry,  as  to  have  attained 
Juft  conceptions  of  the  Deity;  nor,  was  there 
in  their  language  any  proper  name  or  appellation 
of  the. Supreme  Power,  which  intimated,  that* 
they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  World,  f)  But  hy  direfting 
their    veneration    to    that    glorious    luminary  > 
which,  by  its  univerfal  and  vivifying  energy, 
is  the  beft  emblem  of  divine  beneficence,  the 
rites  and  obfervances  which   they  deemed  ac- 
ceptable to  him  were    innocent    and   humane. 
They  offered   to  the  Sun  a  part  of  thofe  pro- 
ductions  which  his  genial   warmth  had  called 
forth  from  the.bofom  of  the  earth ,  and  reared 
to    maturity.     They  facrificed,  as  an   oblation 
of  gratitude,  fome  of  the  animals   who   were 
inde:bted  to  his  influence  for   nourifhment.  They 
prefented  to    him    choice    fpecimena  of    thofe 
works  of  ingenuity  which  his  light  had  guided 
the  hand  of  man  in  forming.     But  the  Incas 
never  ftained  his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor 
could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  father 
the  Sun  would  be  delighted  with  fuch  horri^d 
viftims.  g)     Thus  the  Peruvians  unacquainted 
with  thofe  barbarous    rites    which    extinguifh 
fenfibility,  and  fupprefs  the  feeling   of  nature 
at  the  fight  of  human  fufferings,  were  formed , 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  fuperfl:ition  which  they  had 
adopted  I  to  a  national  chara6ber,  more  gentle 
than  that  of  any  people  in  America. 

O  Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
g)  See.KOTB  XXXUU 
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Its  inflaence  on  civU  policy* 

The  influence, of  this  fupefftition  operated 
even  upoii  their  civil  infiitutions,  and  tended 
to  correft  in  them  whatever  was  adverfe  to 
gentlenefs  of  charafter.  The  ^dominion  of  the 
IncaSy  though  the  moil  abfolute  of  all  defpo- 
tifrts  ,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  re- 
ligion. The  mind  was  not  humbled  and  de- 
preiTed  by  the  idea  of  fprced  fabjeftion  to  the 
will  of  a  fuperi6r;  obedience,  paid  to  one  who 
was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  divine  autho- 
rity ,  was  willingly  yielded ,  and  implied  no 
degradation.  The  fovereign  ,  confcious  ths^t 
the  fubmiHive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed 
from  their  belief  of  his  heav.enly  defcentj,  was 
continually  reminded  of  a  diftinSion  which 
prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  povver 
.  which  he  was  fuppofed'  to  reprefent.  In  con- 
fequen<:e  of  thofp  ^imprelfions  ,  there  hardly 
occurs  in  the  traditional  hiftory  of  Peru ,  ^ny 
inilance  of  rebellion  againftthe  reigning  prince, 
and ,  among  twelve  fuccefllve  nipnarchs  ,  there 
♦^as  not  one  tyrant, 

and  on  their  military  fyftem* 

Even  the  wars  in  which  thelncas  engaged, 
were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  very  different  from 
that  of  other  American  nations.  They  fought 
rot,  li^e  favages,  to  deftroy  and  exterminate; 
or,  like  the    Mexicans,  to  glut  blood  - thirfty 
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diyinities  with  human  faprifices*  They  con- 
qu^ried  ,  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the 
yanquifhed,  and  to-  diffufe  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  inftitutions  and  arts.  Prifoners  feem 
not  to  have  been  expofed  to  the  infults  and 
tortures,  which  were  their  lot  in  every  other 
part  of  the  New  World.  The  Incas  took  the 
people  whom  they  fubdued  upder  their  protec- 
tion, and  admitted  them  to  a  participation  of 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  original 
fubjefts.  This  praftice,  fo  repugnant  to  Ame- 
rican feropity,  and  refembling  the  humanity  of 
the  moft  polifhed  nations,  muft  be  afcribed, 
like  other  peculiarities  which  we  havie  ob- 
ftrved  in  the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius 
of  their  religion.  The  Incas,  confidering  the 
}iomage  paid  to  any  objefi:  but  the  heavenly 
powers  which  they  adored  as  impious,  were 
fond  of  gaining  prpfelytes  to  their  favourite 
fyftem.  The  idols  of  every  conquered  pso- 
vince  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
^t  Cuzco,  h)  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of 
thefuperior  power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the 
proteftor  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treat- 
ed with  Ipnity,  and  inftrufted  in  the  religious  ' 
tenets  ot  their  new  mailers  ,  i)  th^t  the  con- 
queror might  have  the  glory  of  having- added 
to  the  number  of  the  votaries  of  his  father 
the  Sun. 

h).Hcrrera,   dcPt  5-  "b»  iv.  c  ^.     Vega,  lib,  v.  c,  U* 
i)  Hcrrcra ,  dec.  5»  lib.  iv.  c  8. 
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Peculiar  ftate  of  ptoptrty. 

The  ftate  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  left 
lingular  than  that  of  religion »    and  contribnted 
likwife,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  charac- 
ter to  the   people.      All  the  lands  capable  of 
cultivation  were  divided  into  three  fhares.  One 
was  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the    produft 
of  it  was  applied  to  the  ^reftion  of  temples, 
and  furnifliing  what  was  requifite  towards  cele- 
brating the  publick  rites  of  religion.  The  fecond 
belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  fet  apart  as  the 
provafion  made  by  the  community  for  the  fup- 
port  of  government.  The  third  and  largeftfhare 
was  referv^d  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people, 
among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.    No  perfon, 
however,  had  a  right  of  exclufive  property  in  the 
portion  allotted  to  him.      He  pofleffed  it  only 
for  a  year ,  at  the  expiration  of  which   a  new 
divifion  was  made,  in  proportion  to  the  rank, 
the  number  ,    and  exigencies   of  each  family. 
All  thofe  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  joint  in- 
duftry  of  the  community.     The  people ,    fum-. 
moned  by  a  proper  officer,    repaired  in  a  body 
to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  comm on  tafk, 
while   fongs  and  mufical   inftruments    cheered 
theln  to  their  labour,  k) 

^  Efifeas  of  this. 

By  this  fingular  diftribution  of  territory,  as 
,well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating  it ,  the  idea 

k\  Herrerii.,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  a.    Vegk',  lib.  v.  e.  5. 
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of  a  cotnmon  intereft*  and  of  miitual  fabfervi* 
ancy,  was  coptinually  incalcated.  Each  indU 
vidual  felt  his  connexion  with  thofe  around 
him  y  and  knew  that  he  depended^on  their  friend- 
ly aid  for  what  increafe  he  was  to  reap.  A 
fiate  thqs  Conilituted  noay  be  conildered  as  one 
great  family ,  in  which  the  union  of  the  mem- 
bers wasfo  complete  y  and  the  exchange  of  good 
offices  fo  perceptible,  as  create  flronger  attach- 
ment, and  to  bind  man  to  man  inclofer  inter- 
courfe,  than  fubiifted  under  any  form  of  fo« 
ciety  efiablifned  in  America,  From  thisrefult- 
ed  gentle  manners,  and  mild  virtues  unknown 
In  the  lavage  ftate,  and  with  which  the  Me^^icans 
were  little  acquainted. 

Inequality  of  rankf» 

But,  though  the  inilitutions  of  the  Incas 
were  fo  framed  as  to  ftreogthen  the  bonds  of 
affeftion  among  their  fubjefts ,  there  was  great 
inequality  in  their  condition.  The  diftinftioa 
of  ranks  was  fully  eftablifhed  in  Peru.  A  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants ,  under  the  denomina^ 
tion  of  Yanaconas,  were  held  in  a  fiate  of  fer- 
vitude.  Their  garb  and  houfes  were  of  a  form 
different  from  thofe  of  freemen.  Like  the  Ta-. 
memes  of  Mexico ,  they  were  employed  in  car- 
rying burdens ,  and  in  performing  every  other 
work  of  drudgery.  1)  Next  to  them  in  rank , 
were  fuch  of  the  people  as  w^re  free,    but  dif« 

* 

1)  Herrera ,  dec.  5.  Ub.  iii.  c.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  8« 
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^ingttiflied  by  no  official  or  hiereditary  honours. 
Above  them  were  raifed ,  thofe  whpm  the  Spa- 
l>iards  call  Orejonesi  from  the  ornaments  worn 
in  their  ears.  They  formed  vhat  may  be  de- 
nominated the  order  of  nobles ,  apd  in  peace  as 
well  as  war  held  every  office  of  power  or  trud.  m) 
At  the  head  of  all  were  the  children  of 
the  Sun  9  who,  by  their  high  d^fcent,  and  pe- 
culiar privileges^  were  as  much  exalted  abov^r 
theOrejones^  asthefe  were  (slevated  bey ond  the 
people. 

State  of  tm. 

« 

Such  a  form  of  fociety,  from  the  union  of 
its  members,  as  well  as  iFrom  the  diftinftion  in 
their  ranks,  was  favourable  to  progrefsjn  the 
arts.  But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  improved  ftate  of  various  arts  in 
Mexico,  feveral  years  before  they  difcovered 
Peru ,  were  not  fo  much  flruck  with  what  they 
obferved  in  the  latter  country,  and  defcribethe 
appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  lefs  warmth 
of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  neverthelefs, 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both 
in  tbeneceiTary  arts  of  life,  and  in  fuch  ^shave 
fome  title  to  the  name  of  elegant. 

Improved  ftnte  of  agriculture. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,    the  art  of  primary 
ncceffity  in  focial  life  was  more  extenfiv^,  and 

Q1)  Hexrera,  dec.  5 Jib  iv»  c.  t* 
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carried  on  with  greater  fkill  than  in  any  pai't 
of  America.  The  Spaiiiar8S|  in  thefr  progref^ 
through  the  country,  were  fo  fully  fupplied 
with  provifions  of  every  kiqd,  that  in  the  re- 
lation of  th^ir  adventures  we  meet  with  fpw  of 
thofe  difmal  fcenes  of  diilrefs  occaiioned  by  fa- 
mine ,  in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were 
fo  often  involvpd.  The  quantity  of  foil  under 
f  qltivation  was  not  left  to«  the  difcretion  of  in- 
dividu^l^ ,  but  regulated  by  pubUck  authority  in 
proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  community. 
Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  feafon  was 
but  little  felt,  for  the  produft  of  the  lands  cpn- 
fecrated  to  the  Sun ,  as  w^U  as  thofe  fet  apart 
forthelncas,  being  depofited  in  the  Tambos, 
or  publick  ftorehoufes  ^  it  remained  there  as  a 
fiated  provifion  fqr  time$  of  fcarcity.  n)  A& 
^he  extent  of  cultivation  was  determined  <with 
fuch  proyidept  attention  to  the  demands  of  the 
ftate ,  the  invention  and  indurtry  of  the  Peruvians 
were  called  forth  to  extraordinary  exertions , 
by  certain  defefts  peculiar  to  their  climate 
and  foil.  All  the  vaft  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
Andes  take  their  courfe  eaftward  to  the  Atlantick 
Ocean.  Peru  is  y^atered  only  by  fome  ilream^ 
which  rufli  down  from  the  mountains  like  tor- 
rents. A  great  part  of  the  low  country » is  fan- 
dy  and  barren,- and  never  refrefbed  with  rain. 
In  order  to  render  fuch  an  unpromifing  region 
fertile^^  the  ingenuity  of  the.  Peruvians  had  re- 


d")  Zarate ,  lib*  i.  c.  14.     Vega  ,   lib.  i.  c.  8» 
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courfe  to  vapous  e^edicnts.  By  mcatis  of  ar- 
tificial canals  condufted,  with  much  patience 
and  confiderable  art,  from  the.  torrents  that 
poured  acrofs  their  country,  they  conveyed  a 
regular  fupply  of  moifture  to  their  iields.  o) 
They  enriched  thte  foil  by  manuring  it  With  the 
dung  of  fea-fowls,  of  which  they  found  aninex- 
hauftible  ftore  on  all  the  ifJands  fcattered  along 
their  co^fts,  p)  In  defcribing  the  cuftoms  of 
any  nation  thoroughly  civili2ied,  fuch  pra6tices 
'would  hardly  draw  attention ,  or  be  mentioncfd 
as  in  any  degree  remarkable  ;  but  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New 
World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  fingular 
proofs  of  induftry  and  of  art.  The  ufe  of  the 
plough,  indeed,  was  unknown  to  the  Peruvians. 
They  turned  UD  the  earth  with  a  kind  of 
mattock  of  hardwood,  q)  Nor  was  this  labour 
deemed  fo  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly 
upon  the  women.  Both  fexesjoined  in  perform- 
ing this  heceffary  work.  Even  the  chiidreii 
of  the  Sun  fet  an  e^tample  of  induftry,  by  cul- 
tivating a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their  own  hands, 
and  they  dignified  thisfunftion,  by  denominat- 
ing it  their  triumph  over  the  earth,  r) 
•   ♦  *  ' 

^        q)  Zarata»  lib.  i..e,  4.    Vega,  lib.  ▼•  c*  I.  &  24. 

p).  Acofta,  lib.  tv«   c    37«    Vega,  lib*  v.  c  3.  See     NOTS 
XXXIV. 

iO  Zarate,  lib.  1.  c*  S* 
O  Vega,  lib.  t.  e.  2* 
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Their  buildiagt, 

\  ■         • 

The  fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is 
obvious,  likewife,  in  the  conftruftion  of  their 
houfes  and  publick  buildings.  In  the  extenfive 
plains  which  ftretch  along  the  Pacifick  Oceali, 
where  the  fky  is  perpetually  ferene ,  and  the 
climate  mild#  their  houfes  were  very  properly' 
of  a  fabrick  extremely  flight.  But  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  rain  falls,  where  the  viciiHtude 
of  feafons  is  known ,  and  their  rigour  felt, 
houfes  were  conilrufted  with  greater  folidity. 
They  were  generally  of  a  fquare  form,  the 
walls  about  eight  feet  high ,  built  with  bricks 
hardened  m  the  fun ,  the  door  low  and  without 
any  windows.  Simple  as  thefe  ilruftures 
were,  and  rude  as  the  materials  may  feem  to 
be,  of  which  they  were  formed,  they  were 
fo  durable,  that  many  of  them  ftill  fubiill  lu 
different  parts  of  Peru  ,  long  after  every  monu- 
ment that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea 
of  the  domeftick  ftate  of  the  other  American 
nations  has  vanifhed  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  it  was  in  the  temples  confecrated  to  the 
Sun ,  and  in  the  buildings  deftined  for  the  refid- 
ence  of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peruvians 
difplayed  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  art  and 
contrivance.  The  defcriptions  of  them  by  fuch 
of  the  Spanifh  writers  as  had  an  opportunity 
of  comtemplating  them,  while,  in  feme  mea- 
fure,  entire,  migh  have  appeared  highly  exag- 
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gerated^  if  the  ruins  xt^hich  ftill  remain ,  did 
not  vouch  the  truth  of  their  relatiorfs.  Thefe 
ruins  of  facred  or  royal  buildings  are  found  ia 
evefy  province  of  the  empire ,  and  by  their 
frequency  demonftrate  that  they  are  monuments 
of  a  powerful  peqple,  who  muft  have  fubfifted, 
during  a  period  of  fome  extent,  in  a  ftate  of 
no  inconfiderable  improvement.  They  appeat 
to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their  dimen«* 
iions.  Some  of  a  moderate  iize,  many  of 
immenfe  extent ,  all  remarkable  for  folidity , 
and  refembling  each  other  in  theftyle  of  archi- 
■*  tefture.  The  temple  of  Pachacamac,  together 
with  a  palace  of  the  Inca  ^  and  a  fortrefs ,  w^re 
fo  conne6):ed  together  as  to  form  one  great 
ftrufture,  above  half  a  league  in  circuit.  In 
this  prodigious  pile,  the  fame  lingular  tafte  in 
building  is  confpicuous,  as  in  other  works  of 
the  Peruvians.  As  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mecha- 
nical powers,  and  could  not  elevate  the  large 
ftones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in  build- 
ing to  any  confiderable  height,  the  walls  of 
this  edifice  ,  in  which  they  feem  to  have  made 
their  greateft  effort  towards  magnificence  ,  did 
not  riffe  above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
Though  they  had  not  difcovered  the  ufe  of 
mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  buildings 
the  bricks  or  Hones  were  joined  with  fo  much 
nicety  y   that  the  feams  can  hardly  bo  difcern* 
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ed.  s)     The   apartrcients  ^    as  fas'  as  the  diftvU 
l)Utiott  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruiiisy  were  , 
ill-difpofed  f  aiid  afforded  little  accommodation. 
There  was  not  a  fingle  window  in  any  part  of 
the   building;    and  as   iio  light  could  enter  but 
by  the   door^  all  the  apartments  of  largeft  dl- 
meiifion  muft  either  have  been  perfeftly  dark, 
or  illuminated  by  fome  other  means.     But  with 
ail  thefe,    and    many  other   imperfeftions  that 
might  be  mentioned  in  their  art   of  building, 
the  ^orks  of  the  Peruvians  which  ftill  remain  , 
mnft  be  conddered  as  ftupendous  efforts  of  ^ 
people   unacquainted  \(^ith  the  ufe  of  iron ,  and 
convey  to  us  an  high  idea  of  the  power  pofleff-. 
ed  by   their  ancient  monarchs» 

Their  ptrblick   roftds, 

,  » 

Thefe ^  however,  '^ere  not  the  nobleft  or 
moft  ufeful  works  of  the  Incas.  The  two  great 
roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito ,  extending  in  an 
uninterrupted  ftretch  above  five  hundred  leagues, 
ate  entitled  to  ftill  higher  praife.  The 
one  was  conducted  through  the  interior  and 
mountainous  country,  the  other  through  the 
plains  on  the  fea«coaft«  From  tlie  language 
of  admiration  in  which  fome  of. the  early  wri- 
tera  exprefs  their  aftonifhment  when  they  firll 

* 

«)  Sm  jqote  xxxy. 
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viewed  thofe  roads>    and  from  tbe  tnore  pom- 
pous, defcriptions  of  later  writers  y  who  labour 
to   fupport    fome    favourite  theory  concerning 
America,    one  might  be   led  to   compare   this' 
work  of  tbe  Incas  to  the  famous  military  ways 
which    remain    as   monuments  of  tbe  Roman 
power:    but    in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
tame  animal   except   the   Llama ,    which    was 
never  ufed  for  draught ,    and    but  little   as  a 
beaft   of  burden,    where  the  hs^h  roads  were 
feldom    trod   by   any  but  a  human  foot,    no 
great  degree   of  labour  or  art  was  requifite  in 
forming  them.  •  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  ' 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth ,  t)  and  in  many  places 
fo  flilghtly  formed ,  that  time  has  effaced  every 
veftige  of  the   courfe   in  which  they  ran.     In 
the  low  country  little  more  feems  to  have  been 
done ,  than  to  plant  trees  -or  to  fix  pofts  at  cer- 
tain  intervals,    in   order  to  mark  the  proper 
route  to  travellers.      To   open  a  path   through 
the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  arduous 
tafk.     Eminences  were  levelled ,  and  hollows 
filled  up,    and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  .road 
it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.     At  proper 
diftances,    Tambos,  or  llorehoufes  ,  were  ereft- 
ed    for     the    accommodation  of  th^  Inca  and 
his  attendants ,    in  their  progrefs  through  his 
dominions.  From  the  f^anner  in  which  the  road 
was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more 

imper- 

t)  Cicca,  c.  6o« 
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impervious  region «  it  had  proved  more  durable; 
and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spa- 
iiiards  to  every  objeft  but  that  of  Working  their 
minea^  nothing  has  been  doile  towards  keeping 
it  in,  repair,  its  courfe  may  ilill  be  traced*  u^ 
Such  was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas ; 
and  even  from  this  defcripfcion,  divefted  of 
every  circiimftanee  of  manifeft  exaggeration,  or 
of  fufpieious  afpeft  >  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
firiking  proof  of  an  extraordinary  progrefsin  im- 
provement and  policy*  To  the  favage  tribes  of 
America^  the  ideas  of  facilitating  communication 
with  place$  at  a  diftance  had  never  occurred.  To 
the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known*  Even  in  the 
moft  civilized  couhtries  of  Europe  ^  fiaen  had 
advanced  far  in  refinement ^  before  it  became 
a  regular  objeft  of  national  police  to  form  fjuch 
toads  as  render  intercourfe  commodious* 

and  bridges. 

The  formatioi!!  of  thofe  roads  introduced 
another  improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown 
over  all  the  reft  of  America.  Ih  its  courfe  from 
fbuth  to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was 
lAterfefted  by  all  the  torrents  which  roll  from 
tiae  Andes  towards  the  Weftern  Ocean*  From 
ti>e  .rapidity  of  their  courfe,  as  well  as  from 
tfiefrequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation,. 

u)  Xerez,  p*  IS9.  191.     Zatate,  lib#  i«  d.    r^,  144  Vcg^ , 

Hb.  ix*    c.    £S.     Bogtter   Voyags,    9^  jo^>     Ulloft£aci«» 
t«n«miemoiS  >  p<  3651  t 

RoB&Rtsos    VoLIIL  P 
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tbefe  were  untiavigable*  Some  expedient ,  how- 
ever,  was  to  be  found  for  pailing  thetn.  The 
Peruvians,  from  their  tinacquarntance with  the 
ufe  of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in 
wood,  conld  not  conftrufi  bridged  either  of 
ftone  or  timber.  But  neceffity,  the  parent  of 
invention ,  faggefted  a  device  which  fupplied 
that  defeft.  They  formed  cabtes  of  great  ftrength , 
by  twilling  together  fotne  of  the  plhble  withS' 
or  ofiers,  with  which  their  coufatry  abounds.; 
fix  of  which  they  ftretcbed  acrof*  th6  ftream 
parallel  to  oiie  another,  and  made  th^m  fait 
on  each  fide,  Thefe  they  bound  firmly  toge-' 
thet  by  interleaving  fmaller  ropeft  fo  clofe, 
^s  to  form  a  compaft  pi^ce  of  net  wor&,  whicfar 
being  covered  with  branches  of  trees'  and  earth, 
they  paffed  along  it  with  tolerable  fecurity.  x^ 
PrQper  perfons  were  appointed  to  attefid'at  eacV 
bridge  ,  to  keep  it  in  repair^  and  to  ailift  pafien- 
gers.  y)  In  the  level  country ,  wher6  the  rivers 
Became  deep  and  broad  and  fill],  they  af'e  pafled  in 
Balzas,  or  fioats;  in  the  conftruftion,  as  welt 
as  navigation  of  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Peruvians  appears  to  be  far  fuperior  to  tbafc 
of  any  people  in  America.  Thefe  had  ad- 
vanced no  farther  in  naval  fkill  than  the  nfeoftlier 
paddle  y  or  oar;  the  Peruvians  ventured  to  raifer 
a  maft,   and  fpread  a  fail,   by  means  of  wfaicb 

•X)  Se*  NOTE  XXXVf. 

y)  Sancho  ap.    Run.   m,.  376,   B.      Ztrate,   Kb.  f.     c.    I4» 
Vega ,  Ubt  iii,   c»  7 «  8>  Herrera ,  dec*  5*  ]ib«  iy«  t,  3 ,  4« 
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ilheif  balzas   not  bnly  went  nimbly  before  the 
wind  9    but    tonid    veer  and  tack  with  great 

celerity*  i} 

» 

Mode  of  refining  filrer  ore. 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the 
Peruviaiis  tbnfined  folely  to  objefts  of  effential 
utility.  They  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  arts  ^ 
Which  may  bie  called  elegant.  They  poffeffed 
the  preeioufi '  metals  in  greater  abundance  than 
any  people  of  America.  They  obtained  gold 
ih  the  fam^  ihaiiner  with  the  Mexicans,  by 
fearchlng  in  the  channels  of  rivers  /  or  waQiing 
the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  were  contraTn- 
eds  But  in  order  to  procure  filver,  tlrey 
exerted  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fkill  and 
Invention.  They  had  not,  indeed,  attained 
the  art  of  finking  a  fhaft  into  the  boWels  oH 
ti)6  ea^th,  and  penetrating  to  the  riches  con* 
cealed  there;  but  they  hollowed  deep  cavern* 
on  the  ban^  of  rivers  and  the  fides  of  moun* 
tains ,  and  emptied  fuch  veins  as  did  not  dip 
fuddenly  beyond  their  reach.  In  other  places , 
where  the  vein  lay  near  the  furface,  they  dug 
{>its  to  fuch  a  depth,  that  the  perfon  who  work-^ 
ed  below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or  hand 
it  up  in  bafkets.  a)  They  had  difcovered  the 
art  of  fmelting  an^  refining  this^  either  by  the 
fimple    application   of  fire,    or  where   the  or^ 

z)  Ulloa  Voy»  U   167.  &c» 
ft)  Rftmifflo,  iiif  414 »  A. 

P  ^ 
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^afi   more    ftabt>orA,    aad   impregnited    ttritl^ 
foreign  fubftances  j,  by  placing  it  \n  fmall  oven^ 
or   furnaces    on    high  grounds,    fo  artificially^ 
conftrufted   that  the  draught  of  air  performed 
the   funftion  of  a   bellows,    an    engine    with 
^hich  they   were  tptaUy   una^qw^iAted.    -  By 
this  fimple  device ,  the  puree  ores  vfex^  fmelt- 
ed   wit^   fs^cility  ,  and  the  quantity  of  filver  in 
Peru  was   fo  confiderable,    that  many^af^e 
i^teiifils  employed  in  the  funftions  of  comrnoa 
life  wer^  made  of  it.  b)     Several  of  thofe  vef- 
feljs  and   trinkets  a:re  faid  to  have  inerited  na 
£tnall  4^gree  of  eftimation ,    on  account  of  the 
neatnefs  of  the  workmanfhip,    as  \(e\\  ^s  th^ 
intxinfic  value  of  ^he  material^,      Pu^  as   the 
conquerors  of  America   were  we]l  ,^qaainte4 
ijvith  the  latter ,  but  had  fcarcely.  any  eoncep<« 
tipn  of  th^  former,  moil  of  them  vrere  melted^ 
down,    and    rated  according  to   their  ^eigh^ 
^d  fin^nefs  in  th^e  divilion  of  the  fpo|L 

Work!  of  elegance.  ^ 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiofity  pr  orna^ 
«ietit,  their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrate' 
«d«  M^ny  fpeciment  of  thofe  hgve  ben  dug 
qut  of  t;^e  Guacas ,  or  mounts  ^f  earth ,  with 
which  the  Pe^uji^ians  covered  the  bo4ies  of  the. 
4^adf      Among    t}ief(Q   are    nn^rors  of  varioui^ 

•    «     .    .  .   .      . 

k)  Acofta,  lib*  iv.  c.  4,  5.    Vega,  p,  i.  Ub.  Tiii.  c.  %$.   Clloa 
Entrcten.  »58. 
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dijtoenfions,  of  hard  ftining  ftonea  hipijr  |)6- 
lifhed;     v^flels  of    earthen    ware  of   difffetent 
forms;  hatchets  and  other  inftrutnents,    fottife 
deilined  for  war,  and  others  for  labour*     Soihb 
y/ere  of  flipt,   fome  of    copper,    hardened  to 
fuch  a  degree  by  an  unknown  procefs ,  as  to 
fttpply  the  place  bf  iron   oh  feveral  occafions^ 
Had  the  nfe  of  thofe  tools  formed  of  fcoppfet 
teen  general ,  the  progrefs  of  the  Pefuriaii^  ii 
the  arts  might  Have  be^n  fuch ,  as  t6  feniulfete 
that  of  more  cultivated  nations,    feut  either  th4 
faetal  Was  fo  tare,    or  the   operation  by  which 
it  was  h^tdened ,  fo  tedidus ,  that  theit  infttu j 
ments  of  copper  were  te^i   aiid  fo   extremelj^ 
finall ,  that  they  feetri  to  have  been    eifi|)loyfed 
only   in  flighter   w6rks.      But  even  to  fUch  tf 
jcircumfcribed   ufe  of  this  imp^rffeft  niet^l,  the 
Peruvians  were   Indebted  iot  their   fupefriority 
to  the  other    people    of   Atfierica    in    yarioud 
arts*  c)    The  fame  oKervatioiij  howeVfer,  may 
}ft  applied   to  them,    ^hich   I  fdrmeriy  made 
with  refpeft  to  the  arts  of  the  Mexicans.     From: 
feVeral  fpecimens  of  Peruvian   ufenfils  aud  or- 
naments, which  ar0  depbfitedin  the  royal  cabi- 
net of  Madrid,    and   from  fonie    pteferved  in 
different  coUeftions   in   other  parts  of  Europe  , 
I  have  reafoq  to  believe  that  the  wc^rkmififhip 
is  more  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  rodd 
tools  with    which  it  was  txecuted^    than  on 

c)  Ulloa  Voy.  torn.  i.  38I ,  &c.     Id,  Entreten.  p.  369  i  ^c. 
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.account  of  Its  i|itriniic  pef^ttiefs  $ind  eleg^anpe; 
and  that  th|^  Peruvians ,  though  the  pipll  improv- 
ed of  all  the  Americans  .  were  not  advanced 
i)eyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 

V 

An  imperftft  civilisation.     No  cltiei   but  Cueco. 

But    npt>vithftajid?ng  fp  many  c|rcuq:iftan<- 
<es  9  which  feem  to  ihdicate  an  high  degree  of 
improtement  in  Peri|,  others  occur  that  fuggef^ 
the  idea  pf.^  fociety.  ftill  in  the  firft  ftagea  of 
its  tr^nfition  from  barbarifm  to  civilization.     In 
^11  the  dominions  of  the  (ncas ,  Cuzco  was  the 
only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  ^as  en« 
^led  to    the  name  pf  a  city.      Every  where 
elfe,  the  people  lived  mottly  in  detached  habi- 
tations, difperfed  over  the  country,  or,  at  th^ 
utmpft,    fettled  together  Jn  fmall   villages,  d) 
But  untU  men  ^fe  brought  to  affemble  in  nu- 
merous hodiQS,    and   incorporated    fuch    clofe, 
union  ^  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe,  and  to 
feel  mutual   dependence,    they    never  imbibe 
perfeftly  the  fpirit,    or  affume  the  manners  of 
focial  life.     In  a  country  pf  immenfe  extent, 
with  only  one  city,  the  progrefs  of  manners, 
and  the  improvement  either  of  the.  neceflary  or 
more  refined  arts,    muft  have  been  £o  flow, 
and  carried  on  under  fuch   difadvantages ,  that 
it  is  more  furprifing,the  Peruvians  fbould  havcj 
advanced  fp  far  in  Refinement,  th^n  that  they 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

d)  Zarate ,  lib,  i,  t ,  p*     Herrera ,  dec#  5,  lib,  yi*  c,  4, 
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No  perfeft  feparatioo  of  piofejBons^ 

In  confequence  of  this  fiate  of  imperfeft 
union  9  the  reparation  of  profeifions  in  Peril 
M^as  not  fo  complete  as  among  the  Mexicans. 
The  lefs  clefely  men  aifociate,  the  more  ilmple 
are  their  manners ,  and  the  fewer  their  wants. 
The  crafts  of  common  and  moft  necelTary  ufein 
-life  do  not  9  in  fnch  aftate,  become  fo  complex 
or  diiHcalt ,  as  to  rendtjt  it  requifite  that  men 
fhoutdbe  traiuedto  them  by  any  particular  courfe 
of  education.  All  thofe  profeflions  were  ac* 
cordingly  exercifed  by  every  Peru  vian  indifcri- 
mlnately.  None  butartifts,  employed  in  works 
of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament ,  conftituted  a  fe- 
parate  order  of  men ,  or  were  diilinguifhed  from 
other  citizens,  e) 

.Little  commercial    infcerourFe, 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru ,  another 
confequence  follow^.  There  was  little  com- 
tnercial  intercourf^  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  great  empire.  The  aftivity  of  commerce 
is  coeval  with  the  foundatipn  of  cities  ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any  com- 
munity fettle  in  confiderable  numbers  in  one 
place ,  its  operations  become  vigorous.  The 
pitizen  muft  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the  labour 
of  thqfe  who  cultivate  the  ground.      They,    in 

e>  Acofta,   lib.   vi«  c.  15.  Vega,  lib*  v*  c«  9*  Herrtra»  dec. 
5.  Ub«  ir.  c«   4. 
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return,  muft  receive  fome  equivalent.  Thus 
mutual  interpourfe  is  eftabliffaed,  and.the  pro- 
du3ions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged  for  the 
fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  M«- 
sUcan  empire 9  fiated  markets  were  held,  and 
whatever  ^ould  fupply  any  want  or  defire  of 
man  was  an  objeft  of  commerce.  But  in  Peru^ 
from  the  jQnguiar  inode  of  dividing  property, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were 
fettled,  there  was  hardlpany  fpecies  of  commerce 
carried  on  between  different  provinces^  f)  and 
the  community  was  lefs  acquainted  with  that 
aftive  intercourfe,  which  is  at  once  a  bond  of 
union,  and  an  incentive  to  improvement 

r 

Unwarlike  fpirit  pf  the  Peruvians. 

But  the  ^nwarlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians 
was  the  moft  remarkable,  as  well  as  moft  fatal 
defeft  in  their  charafter.  g)  The  greater  part 
of  th^  rude  nations  of  America  oppofed  their 
invaders  with  undaunted  ferocity ,  though  witli 
little  condud:  or  fuccefs.  The  Mexican  main- 
tained the  ftruggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties, 
with  fuch  perfevering  fortitude  ,  that  it  vras 
with  difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  ovee 
them.  Peru  was  fubdued  at  once,  s^nd  almoU 
without  refiftance ;  and  the  moft  favourable  op-i 
portunities  of  regaining  their  freedom «  and  ol 

f)  Vega,  lib.  v'u  c  8. 

g)  XcTcz*  190.  Sapchaap.  Ram.  uU  372*  Herrera*   dtc.  5. 
lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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'^mfhiDg  their  oppreifers/  were  loft  through  the 
timidity  of  the  people.  Though  the  traditioUHl 
liifiory  of  the  Peruyiaqs  reprefents  all  the 
locas  a$  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head 
4>f  armies  ^  which  they  led  to  victory  and  con* 
gueftf  few  fytnptomsof  fach  a  martial  fpirit  ap** 
pear  in  any  of  their  operations  fabf^qqent  to 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  The  influence , 
perhaps  y  of  tbofe  inftitntion  which  rendered 
their  manners  gentle,  gave  their  minds  thisun-* 
manly  foftnefs ;  perhaps,  de  conftant  ferenity 
and  mildnefs  of  the  climate  may  baye  enervated 
the  vigour  of  their  frame;  perhaps,  fom^prin* 
ciple  in  their  government i,  unknown  to  us, 
was  the  occafion  of  this  political  debility.  What* 
ever  may  have  been  the.  caufe,  the  ^d:  iscerv- 
tain  ,  and  there  is  not  an  inftance  in  hiftory  of 
any  people  fo  little  advanced  in  refinepient,  fo 
totally  deftitute  of  military  enterprize*  This 
f;hara^r  hath  defcended  to  their  pofterity.  Th^ 
Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and  depreff^ 
ed  thau  any  people  of  America.  Their  feeble 
fpiritg,  relaxed  in  lifelefs  inadlion^^  feeiu  hardly 
capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But ,  be&des  thofe  f:apital  defefts  in  the  po<« 
litical  fiate  of  Peru,  feme  detached  circumftan'<» 
ces  and  fa^ts  occur  in  the  Spanifb  writers^ 
which  difcpver  a  confiderable  remainder  of  bar-^ 
bnrity  in  their  manners.  A  cruel  ciiftom,  that 
prevailed  in  fome  of  the  mod  favage  tribes,  fiib- 
fifted  among  the  Peruvians.       Or*  the  death  of 
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'^{lelncaa,  and  of  other  eminent  perfons^  acon^ 
£derable  number  of  their  attendants  wag  put  to 
'4eath ,  and  interred  around  their  Guacas ,  that 
.they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their 
ibrmer  dignity >  and  be  ferved  with  the  fame 
refpeft.  On  th^  death  of  Huana-Gapac,  the 
>nioft  powerful  of  their  monarchs ,  above  a  thou- 
fand  viftims  were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to 
the  tomb,  h)  In  one  particular.^  their  manners 
•appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  thofe 
vf  moft  rude  tribes^  .  Though  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  fire  in  preparing  maize  ^  and  other 
vegetables  for  food;  they  devoured  both  flefh 
^nd  fifh  perfeftly  raw»  and  aftonifhed  the  Spa- 
niards , .  with  a  pra6tice  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
of  all  civilized  people,  i) 

Other  dopnlnions  of  Spain  fn  Ametici^. 

.  But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  pofieffions 
of  Spain  in  the  New  World  ^  which  on  account 
both  of  their  ancient  and  prefent  ftate ,  have 
attrafted  the  greateft  attention ;  her  other  do- 
minions there  are  far  from  being  inconfiderable, 
either  in  extent  or  value.  The  greater  -part  of 
them  was  reduced  to  fubje£lion  during,  the  firft 
part  of  the  fixteenth  century »  by  pmvate  adven- 
turers^ who  fitted  out  their  fmall  armaments 
either  in  Hifpaniola  or  in  Old  Spain  ;  an$l  were 

h)  Acqft^ ,  lib,  V.  7. 

i)  Xerez,  p.  190.  Sancho  ,  Ram.  iii.   373,  C.   Herrera,  dec# 
5.   lib.  i.  C.3,    . 
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.we  to  iToIIaw  each  leader  ijn  bis  progref^,  we 
fhould  difcoyer  the  fame  dating  courage »  the 
fame  perfeyeritig  ardour  ,  the  fame  rapacious 
de£re  of  wealth  ^  and  the  fame  capacity  of  en« 
during  ^ud  fprmounting  every  thing  in  order  to 
attain  it ,  which  di^linguifhed  the  operations 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the|r  greater  i^merican 
fonqueft^« 

A    biief  furvey  of  ^heni* 

But  jt  inftead  of  enteri^^  intp  a  detail « 
>vhich  ,  froip 'the  fimilarity  of  the  traufafUons, 
would  appear  almoft  a  repetition  of  \Yhat  has 
been  already  related ,  I  fhall  fatisfy  myfplf  witji 
fuch  a  view  of  thofe  provinces  of  the  Spanifh 
empire  in  America ,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  mentioned «  as  may  convey  to  my  readers 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatnefsi  fertility »  apd 
opulence,     x 

^ttch    M  are  adjacent  lo   th^  empire    of   A^exico.    Cinaloa  an^ 

Sonora ,    &c. 

I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  ta 
the  two  great  monarchies ,  of  whofe  biftory 
and  inftittitions  I  have  given  fome  account^ 
and  rhall  then  briefly  defcribe  the  other  diftrift$ 
of  Spanifh  America,  The  jurifdiflion  of  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over  feveral 
provinces ;  which  were  not  fubjeft  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of 
Cfnaloa  and  Sonora ,  that  firetch  along  the  eaft 
fide   of  the  Vermilion  fea,  pr  guJf  of  Califor- 
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Bia,  as  well  as  thi^  immdnfe  kitigdoms  of  Ifew 
>Javarre  andNpw  Mexico,  which  bend  towards 
the  weft  and  norths  did  not  acknowledge  thfe 
fovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his ptedeceffors. 
Thefe  regions ,  not  inferioi;  in  ni^gflitade  to  all 
the   Mexican  empire,    are  reduced  fothe  to  4 
greater,    others  to  SL   lefs  degree  of  fubjeftioti 
to -the  Spanifh  yoke.     They  extended  through 
the  moft  delightful  J^art  of  the  tdiQperate  zone; 
their  foil  is,    in  general ,    remarkably  fertile t 
2fld  all   their  produdions,    whether  animal  or 
vegetable ,  are  moft  perfeft  in  their  kind.  They 
have  all  a   communication  either  with  the  Pa- 
^iiick  Ocean ,  or  with  che  Gulph  of  Mexico  ^  and 
watered  ty  fuch  rivers  as  not  only  enrich  them , 
but  may  become  fubfervient  to  commerce.    The 
liumber  of  Spaniards  fettled  in  thofe  vaft  coun- 
tries,   is  indeed  extremely  fmall.     They  may 
be  faid   to  have  fubdued ,  rather  than  to  have 
occupied  them.'     But  if  the  population  in  their 
ancient  eftablifhments   in  America  Ihall  con ti<^ 
tftte  to  increafe,    they   may    gradually  fpread 
ifV^r  lihofe  provinces,    of  which,  however  .in-» 
vieiflg»  *they  have  not  hithet^o   b^en  able  to 
Uke  fc^li  poiTeflion. 

» 

Kich  mioes. 

-•r  ^ 

One  cireufiiftance  may  contribute  to  the 
fl)eedy  population  of  fome  diftrifts/  Very  rich 
^ines  both  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  dif<^ 
covered  in  many  of  the  regions   which  I  have 
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mentioned.  Wherever  thefe  are  opened,  an4 
worked  with  fuccefs,  a  niultitude_^pf  people 
refort.  Jn  order  to  fupply  thein  with  the  ne- 
csSzties  of  life ,  caltlvatioa  muft  be  Increafed  ^ 
artifans  of  various  kinds  n^uft  aiTemble,  and 
ipduftry  as  well  a^  wealth. will  be  gradually 
diffufed.  Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred. 
in  different  parts  of  America  iioce  they  feH 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  Populous 
villages  and  large  towns  have  fuddenly  ari^Vn 
Miidft  uninhabited  wilds  and  mountains;  an4.. 
the  working  of  mines »  though  far  from  being 
the  motf  proper  objeft  towards  which  the  at- 
tentioa  of  an  infant  fociety  fhould  be  turned  f> 
may  become  the  means  both  of  promoting  ufer 
fill  aftivity,  and  of  augmenting  the  nnmbet 
of  people. 

A  receofc«nd  remfirkable  ^ircovery,  and  probable  eifefts  of  thi^. 

.  A  recent  and  fingular  inftance  of  this  has 
happened  9  which »  as  it  is  but  little  known  ia 
Europe  9  and  may  be  produ6:ive  of  great  ^ffeAsji 
merits  attention.  The  Spaniards  fettled  in  the 
provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora  ^  had  been  long^ 
difturbed  by  the  depredations  of  fome  fierce 
tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  year  176s,  the  in- 
corfions  of  thofe  favages  became  fo  frequently 
and  fo  deftru6tive ,  that  theSpanifh  inhabitants, 
in  defpair,  applied  to  the  Marquis  de  Croix  ^ 
Ticeroy  of  Mexico »  for  fucb  a  body  of  troops 
as  might  eftable  them  to  drive  fbofs  f<flmidij)l^. 
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itivaders   froih    their   places   of  retreat  in  the : 
mountain^.      But  the  treafury  of  Mexico  \va0 ' 
fb   much    exhaufted  by  the  vaft   fnms   drawti 
from  it,  in  order  to  fuppoft  the  late  war  againft- 
Great  Britain  ^    thalt  th^   viceroy  cbnld  affort 
them  no  aid;     The  refpeft  due  to  hltf  virtues^ 
accomplifhed  what  his  official  power  could  hot 
effeft.     tie' prevailed  with  the    merchants   tor* 
advance  about  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  for* 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition.     The* 
\irar  'Vv'as  conduced  by   ati  officer  of  abilities^ 
tixkd    after    being   protrafted    for   three  years  ^' 
chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  purfuing  the  fogiti*' 
ves   over  mountains'  and  through  defiles  which 
were   almoft  impaflable,  it  terminated  ^  in  the- 
year    177 i  ^     in   the   final  fabmiilion    of   the 
tribes,    which  had  been  fo  long  the  Ohjeft  of 
terror  to  the  two  provinces.   In  the  courfe  of 
this    fervice  ,    the  Spaniards,  marched  through 
couhtries  into  which  they  i%em  not    to  have 
penetrated    before   that    time,    and   dlfcovered' 
mines  of  fuch  value,  as  was  ailonifhing  even 
to   men   acquainted  with  the   riches  contained 
ih  the  mountains  of  the  New  World.     At  Ci- 
Heguilla,     in    the    province   of  Sonora^    they, 
entered   a  plain   of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent^ 
in  which   they  found  gold  in   grains,    at  the 
depth  of  only   fixteen  inches,    of  fuch  a  fize^ 
that  fome   of  them  weighed  nine  marks,  and' 
in  fuch  quantities,    that  in  a  fbort  time,,  with 
a   few  labourers  I   they  collefted  a  thott&nd 
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narlts  of  gold  in  grains »  even  with  out  takingf 
time  to  wafh  the  earth  that  had  been  dug  ^  whiclr 
appeared  to  be  fo  rich ,  that  perfons  of  fkill 
tompnted  that  it  might  yield  v^hat  ivould  be 
equal  in  talue  to  a  million  of  pefos.  Before^ 
the  end  of  the  year  1771 »  above  two  thoufand 
perfons  vf^ere  feUled  in  Cinegnilla/  under  ther 
government  of  proper  magiftrates^  and  the 
infpeftion  Of  feveral  ecelefiailicks.  As  feverat^ 
other  mined ,  not  inferior  in  riches  to  that  of- 
Cineguilla,  have  been  difcovered,  both  in  So«^ 
nora  and  Cinoloa,  k)  it  is  probable  that  thefd 
neglefted  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces »  may 
foon  become  as  populoifs  and  valuable  as  any 
part  of  the  Spanifb  empire  in  America/  , 

California,   its   ftat^,  and    probability  of  iti  improving, 

> 

The,  peninfula  of  California y  on  the  othef 
fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea,  feems  to  have  beea 
left  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans ,  than  the 
provinces  which  I  have  meiitioned*  It  wa^ 
difcovered  by  Cortes  In  the  year  11536.  I)  Dur^ 
ing|a  long  period  it  concinoed  to  be  fo  little  fre^i' 
quentedf'  that  even  its  form  was  unknown ». 
and  in  moft  charts  it  was  reprefented  as  an 
iilandy  not  as  a  peninfula.  m)  Though  the 
climate^  of  this  country ,  if  We  may  judge  from 


i)  See  KOTE  XXXVIU 
1>  Book  V.    vol*   ii* 

my  Sf  KOT£  ;2ucxvuu 
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its  fituatiotiy  muft  be  yery  defirable,  the  Spa<^ 
tiiarda  have  nuuie  fmall  progrefs  in  peopling  it* 
iTowards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century ,  the  Je- 
f^itSy  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  tbig 
jieglefted  province,  and  ih  civilizing  its  rude 
inhabitants ,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  doihinioii 
Ov^r  it  as  complete  as  that  which  they  poiTeired 
in  their  miiTions  in  Paraguay »  and  they  labour^ 
ed  to  « introduce  into  it  the  fame  policy,  and 
to  govern  the  natives  by  the  fame  maxims.  In^ 
order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain  froni  con-r 
Qeiving  any  jealoufy  of  their  defigns  and  ope^ 
rations,  they  feem  fiudioufly  to  have  depre* 
eiatedthe  country,  by  reprefenting the  climatef 
as  fo  difagreeable  and  unwholefome,  and  the 
foil  as  fo  barren,  that  nothing  bnt  a  zealous 
defire  of  converting  the  natives,  could  havd 
induced  them  to  fettle  thete.n)  Several  publick^ 
fpirited  citizens  e&deavoured  to  undeceive  their 
fi)vereigQS,  and  to  give  them  a  better  view  of 
California  ;  but  in  vain»  At  length ,  on  the 
•expoliion  of  the  Jefuits  from,  the  Spanifh  da- 
minions  ,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that 
iQnftttte  ix>  fufpeft  the  purity  of  the  Order's 
intentions,  as  £armeriy  to  confide  in  them 
with  implicit  truft ,  appointed  Don  Jofepb  GaU 
XSZ ,  wbofe  abilities  have  fince  raifed  htm  to 
the  high  rank  of  minifter  for  the  Indies ,  to 
viiit  that  peninfala*     His  account  of  the  coon- 

toy 

s)   VenegAs ,  tiift.  o^  Califoroia ,  t,  2{0« 
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try  was  ftvoarabte)  he  found  the  pearUfifbery 
on  its  coafts  to  be  valuable,  and  difcovered 
nines  of  gold  of  a  very  promifitig  appearance,  o) 
From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaioa  and  Sonora ,  it 
its  probable,  that  if  the  population  of  thefe 
provinces  fliall  increafe  in  the  manner  which 
'I  have  fappofedy  California  may^  by  degrees , 
receive  from  them  fuch  a  recruit  of  inhabitants , 
as  to  be  no  lotiger  reckoned  among  the  defol- 
iate and  ufelefs  diftrifts  of  the  Spanifh  empire. 

Tucatad  and  Hotiduriis.  Their  decline.and  fe?ival« 

» 

On  the  eaft  of  Mexico ,  Yucatan  and  Hon-. 

• 

4uras  are  Comprehended  in  the  government  of 
New  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly 
he  faid  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  Thefe  lafge  provinces,  ilr^tching 
from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value 
either  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  or  the 
richnefs  of  their  mines;  but  they  produce  in 
greater  abundance  ,  than  any  part  of  America , 
the  logwood  tree,  which,  in  dying  fome  co- 
lours, is  fo  far  preferable  to  any  other  mate- 
rial, that  the  confumption  of  it  in  Eurppe  is 
confiderable,  and  it  has  become  an  article  in 
commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long 
j^eriod,    no  European  nation    intruded  upoathe 

o)  Lorenzano,  349,  350* 

KpafiRTSotc    Volf  ni.     Q 
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Spsthiards  in  thofe  provinces »  or  atl^empted  to 
obtain  and  fhare  in  this  branch  of  trade.  Bot 
after  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica  by  the  En^Vith, 
it  foon  appeared  what  a  formidable  rival  was 
no\^  feated  in  the  iieighbourhood ,  of  the  Spa* 
nifh  territories^  One  of  thefirfi  objefts  which 
.tempted  the.  Engliffa,  was  the  great  profit  arif-' 
ing.from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the  facility 
of  wrefting  fome  portion  of  it  from  the  Spa- 
niards. Some  adventurets  from  Jaavaica  made 
the  firft  attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  fouth- 
eaft  jpromontpry  of  Yucatan,  and  by  catting 
logwood  there',  carried  on  a  gainfol  traffick. 
When  moft  of  the  trees  near  the  coaft  in 
that  place  wer^  felled ,  they  removed  to 
the  ifland  of  Trift ,  in  the  Bsiy  of  Campeachy ; 
and  in  later  times  their  principal  fiatlon  has 
been  in  the  BayofHonduras.  The  Spaniards, 
alarmed  at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured 
by  negociatton,  renionilrances ,  and  open  force , 
to  prevent  the  EngHfh  from  obtaining  any 
footing  on  that  part  of  the  American'  continent* 
Bat  after  fifaggiing  againft  it  for  more  than  a 
centary,  the  difafters  oflaftwar  extorted  from 
-the  court  of  Madrid  a  reluftant  confent  to  to* 
lerate  this  fettlemeht  of  foreigners  in  the  heart 
of  its  territories,  p)  Th«  pain,  which  this 
humbling  conceffion  occfafioned,  feems  to  have 
prompted    the  Spaniards  to  device  a  method  of 

p)  Treaty  of  Parii ,  Art,    xyiii* 
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rcnderifig  it  of  little  confequence ,  more,  effec- 
tual than  all  the  efforts  of  negociatipn  or  vio- 
lence. The  logwood  produced  on  the  weit 
coafl  of  Yucatan 9  ^  where  the  foil  is  drier, 
is  in  quality  far  fuperior  t*  that  which  gro^^s. 
on  the  marfhy  grounds  where  the  Englifh  are 
fettled.  By  encouraging  the  cutting  of  this, 
and  permitting  the  importation  of  it  into  Sp^in 
without  paying  any  duty,  q)  .  fuch  vigour 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  logwood  which  the  Englifh  briiig  to 
market,  has  funk  fo  much  in  value,  that  their 
trade  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually 
declined  r)  iince  it  obtained  a  legal  fanftioii; 
and ,  it  is  probable ,  will  foon  be  finally  aban- 
doned. In  that  event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras 
will  become  poiTelfions  of  confiderable  import^ 
ance  to  Spain, 

Ceftk  k\c9,  and  Veragus* 

Still  farther  eaft  than  Honduras  lie  the  tw<> 
provinces  of  Cofta  Rica  and  Veragua ,  which,  like- 
wife  belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain; 
but  both  have  been  fo  much  neglefted  by  the 
Spaniards  ,  and  are  apparently  of  fuch  fmall 
value,   that  they  merit   no  particular  attention. 

"Chili. 

* 

The  moft  important  province  depending  on 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  is  Chili.      The  Incas 

q)  Keal  Cedula ,  Campotnanes  ,  iii«*  145.       ' 
f)  See  NOTE    XXXIX. 

Q   ^ 
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bad  eftablifbed  tbeir  doroinion  in  fome  of  iU 
northern,  diilridts ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country ,  its  gallant  and  high-^fpirked  inhabitanti 
maintained  their  independence*  The  Spaniards^ 
allured  ^by  the  fame  of  its  opulence ,  early  at^ 
tetnptea  the  conqueft  of  it  under  Diego  Alma- 
gro;  and  after  his  death ,  Pedro  de  Valdiviare-^ 
fttn>ed  the  defign^  Both  met  with  fierce  op* 
pofition.  ^  The  former  relinquifbed  the  enterprize 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  mentioned,  s}  The 
latter^  after  having  given  many  difplays^  both 
of  courage  and  military  fkill ,  was  cut  edBT^  toge-^ 
ther  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  under 
his  command*  Franeifco  de  Villagra  ^  Valdivia's 
lieatenanty  by  his  fpirited  eonduft,  checked 
the  natives  in  their  career ,  and  faved  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  d^firuftion^  By 
degrees,  all-  the  champaign  country  along  the 
coaft  was  fubjefted  to  the  Spanifh  dominion* 
The  mountainous  country  is  ft  ill  poffefledby  the 
Puelches ,  Araucos ,.  and  other  tribes  of  its  eri-^ 
ginal  inhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
Spaniards ;  with  whom »  during  the  courfe  of 
two  centuries,  they  have  been  obliged  to  main- 
tain aim  eft  perpetual  hoftility,  fufpended  only 
by  a  few  intervals  of  infecure  peace* 

Excelleace  of  its  climate  and  foil. 

That  part  of  Chili  then,    which  may  pro- 
perly be  deemed  a  Spanifii  province,  is  a  narrow 

i)  Book  v'u  » 
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diftrifty  extending  along  the  coaftfrom  the  defert 
pf  Atacatnas  to  the  iiland  of  Chiloe ,  above  nine 
bundred  miles.  Its  climate  is  the  moft  delicious 
in  the  New  World  ,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by 
that  of  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  pever 
feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  fcreened  on 

* 

the  eaft  by  the  Andes ,  and  refrefhed  from  the 
well  by  cooling  feabreezes;  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  fo  mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spa- 
niards give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the 
fputhern  provinces  in  their  native  country^  The 
fertility  of  the  foil  correfponds  with  the  beni* 
gaityoftbe  climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accom- 
modated to  European  produftions.  The  moft 
yalaable  of  thefe ,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound 
in  Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  native  to  the  coun- 
try. All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  attain 
to  full  maturity  there«  The  animals  of  ourhe- 
inilphere  not  only  nt^ltiply ,  but  improve  in  this 
delightful  region.  The  horned  cattle  are  of 
larger  iize  than  thofe  of  Spain»  Its  breed  of 
horfe&  furpaiTes,  both  in  beauty  and  in  fpirit, 
the  famous  Andalufian  race ,  from  which  they 
fprung.  Nor  has  nature  exhaufted  her  bounty 
pn  the  furfac^  of  the  eartli ;  fhe  has  ftored  its 
bowels  with  riches.  Valuable  mines  of  gold, 
of  filver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been 
difcovered  in  various  parts  of  it. 
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* 

Caufe  of  its  being  neglefted  by  the  SpaniartTf* 

A  country  cifnrguifhed  by  fo  many 
bleffings,  we  may  be  apt  to  conclude^  would  parly 
beco  me  a  favourite  ftation  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
mull  have  been  cultivated  with .  peculiar  predi- 
leftion  and  care.  Inftead  of  this,  a  great  part 
of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all  this  extent  of 
country  ,  there  are  pot  above  eighty  thoufand 
white  inhabitants,  and  about  three  times  that 
number  of  negrdes  and  people  of  a  milled  race. 
The  moft  fertile  foil  in  America  lies  uucultiyat- 
ed,  and  fome  of  its  moft  promifing  mines  re- 
main unwrought.  Strange  as  this  negleft  of  the 
Spaniards  to  avail  themfelves  of  advantages, 
whlclvft^ni'ed  to  court  their  acceptance ,  may 
appej^r,  the  caufes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The 
only  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the 
South  S^a,  was  carried  on  during  two  centu- 
ries by  the  annual  fl^et  to  Porto  hello.  All  the 
produce  of  thefe  colonies  were  fhipped  in  the 
ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panamji^ 
and  carried  from  thence  acrofis  the  ifthmu?. 
All  the  commodities  which  they  received  from 
the  mother»country,  were  conveyed  from  Pana- 
ma to  the  fame  harbours.  Thus  both  the  e3^- 
ports  and  imports  of  Chili  paffed  through  the 
hands  of  merchants  fettled  in  Peru.  Thefe  had 
of  courfe  a  profit  on  each;  and  in  both  tranfac- 
tions  the  Chilefe  felt  their  own  fubordination  ; 
and  having  no  direft  intercourfe  with  the  parent 
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ftate ,  they  depended,  if^on  another  province  for 
thjs  difpofal  of  their  produ&ions^  as  well  as' 
for  the  fupply  of  their  wants.  Under  fuchdif- 
coaragements ,  population  could  not  increafe, 
and  indaftry  was  deAitute  of  one  chief  in- 
citement. 
♦ 

Profpeft   of  its  improyemeiit* 

But  now  that  ^pain,  from  motives  which 
I  fnall  mention  hereafter »  has  adopted  a  new 
A'fiem ,  and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the 
colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  by  fhips  which  go 
round  Cape  Hprn,  adireS:  intercourfeis  opened 
betweien  Chili  and  the  mother-country,  'fhe 
gold,  the  filver^  and  the  other  commodities  of 
the  province  will  be  exchanged  in  its  own  har-^ 
bours  for  the  manufa^ures  of  Europe.  Chili 
may  fpeedily  rife  into  t}iat  importance  ampng 
the  Spanifh  fettlements  to  \vhich  it  is  entitled 
by  its  natural  advantages.  It  may  become  the 
granary,  of  Peru ,  and  the  other  provinces  along 
the  Pacifick  Ocejin ;  it  may  fupply  jihem  >yith 
wine^  with  cattle,  with  horfes,  with  henip, 
and  many  other  articles  for  which  they  now  de- 
pend upon  Europe.  Though  the  new  fyften^ 
bas  been  efts^blifhed  only  a  few  years ,  thofe  ef- 
fefts  of  it  begin  already  to  be  obferved.  t)  If 
it  fball  be  adhered  to  with  any  ileadinefs  for 
half  a  century  y    one  may  venture   to  forete^. 
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that  population »    induftry,    and  opulence  urill 
advance  in  this  province  with  rapid  progrefs. 

Proviofes  of  Tutum^n  and  Rio  de  U  Pl|itii«   N0rtb0ni 

and  foutbern  divifioa. 

♦ 

To  the  eafl-  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of 
Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  border  on  Chilis 
and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  Vice-royalty 
of  Pera^  Thefe  regions  of  immenfe  extent 
firetch  in  length  from  north  to  fontli  above 
thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  ip  breadth  more 
than  a  thoufand.  This  country,  which  is  larger 
than  moft  European  kingdoms,  naturally 
forms  itfelf  into  two  great  diviiiops,  one  on  the 
north,  ahd  the  other  on  the  fouth  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends  Paraguay^ 
the  famous  miflions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  feveral 
other  diilri^s.  But  as  difputes  have  long  fab« 
fified  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
concerning  its  boundaries,  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, will  be  foon  finally  afcertained,  either 
amicably,  or  by  the  decifion  of  the  fword,  I 
chufe  to  referve  my  account  of  this  northern  di*» 
vifion,  until  I  enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  Portu* 
guefe  America,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
connefted;  and,  in  relating  it,  I  (hall  be  able 
from  authentick  materials,  fupplied  both  by 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate 
defcription  of  the  operations  and  views  of  the 
Jefuits,  in  rearing  that  fingular  fabrick  of  po- 
licy in  America^  which  has  drawn  fo  much  at- 
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tentloDj  and  has  been  fo  imperfeAly  underftood. 
The  latter  divifion  of  the  province  contains  the 
governments  of  Tucuman  and  Puenos-Ayrea, 
and  to  thefe  I  fball  i^t  prefent  confine  ^m^  ob^ 
fervations. 

Vie^  of  the  latttr. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  Ame* 
rica  by  the  river  De  la  Plata;  and  though  afoc- 
teilion  of  cruel  difafters  befel  them  in  their 
early  attempts  to  eftablifh  their  dominion  in  it^ 
they  were  encouraged  td  perfift  in  the  defign, 
at  firft  by  the  hppes  of  difcovering  mines  in  the 
interior  country,  and  afterwards  by  the  necefli^ 
ty  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevept  any 
other  nation  from  fettling  there,  and  penetrate 
ing  hy  this  route  into  their  rich  poffeiTions  ;in 
Peru.  But  except  Juenos- Ay  res,  they  have 
made  no  fettlement  of  apy  confeqqence  in  all 
the  vaft  fpace  which  I  have  mentioned.  There 
are 5  indeed,  fcattered  over  it,  a  few  places 
on  which  they  have  beftowed  the  name  of 
towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  add  fome  dignity,  by  ere6t!ng  them  into  bi^ 
fhopricks;  but  they  are  no  better  than  paltry  viU 
lages,  each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inha^ 
bitants.  One  circumfiance^  however,  whiph 
was  not  originally  forefeen,  has  contributed  to 
render  this  diftri^,  though,  thinly  peopled,  of 
confiderable  importance.  The  province  ofTu^ 
cuman>  together  with  the  country  to  the  foutb 
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pf  the  Plata,  inftead  of  being  covered  with  v^ood 
}ike  other  parts  of  America,  forms  one  vaft  open 
plain,  almpft  without  a  tree.  The  foil  is  a 
d^ep  fertile  mould ,  w^ter^d  by  many  ftreams 
defcending  from  the  Andes,  and  clothisd  in  per- 
petual verdure.  In  this  rich  pafturage,  the 
horfes  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from 
f!iurope  h&ve  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  al- 
inpft  exceeds  belief.  This  has  enabled  the  in- 
habitants not  only  to  ppen  a  lucrative  trade  with 
Peru,  by  fupplying  it  with  cattle,  horfes,  and 
mules,  but  to  carry  on  a  commerce  no  lefs  be- 
neficial, by  the  exportation  of  hidfs  to  Europe. 
From  both ,  the  colony  has  derived  gr^at  ad- 
vantages. B^t  its  commodious  iituation  for 
carrying  on  contraband  trade,  has  been  the  chief 
fpurce^of  its  profperity.  While  the  court  of 
j|\iladri4  adhered  to  its  ancient  fyftem ,  with,  re-  ' 
fped  to  its  communication  with  America,  the 
river  De  la  Plata  lay  fp  much  out  of  the  cQurfe 
of  Spanifh  navigation ,  that  interlopers,  almoft 
without  any  rifque  pf  beipg  either  obferved  or 
obftri^dted,  could  pour  in  European  manufac- 
tures in  fuch  quantities,  that  th^fe  not  only 
fupplied  the  wapts  of  the  colony',  but  were 
conveyed  intp  all  the  e^ftern  diftrifts  of  Pern, 
■^hen  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil  extended  their 
fettlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a 
niew  channel  was  opened,  by  which  prohibited 
commodities  flowed  intp  the  Spanifh  territories, 
with  ftill  more  facility^  and  in   greater  abund- 
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ance.  This  illegal  traffck,  however  detri- 
fnestalto  the  parent  fiate,  contributed  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  fettlement,  which  had  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  it^  and  Buenos-Ayres  became 
gradually  a  populous  and  opulent  town. 
What  may  be  the  eiTeft  of  alteration  lately  made 
in  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  na« 
ture  of  which  fhall  be  defcribed  in  the  fubfi^/- 
^Uient  Book,  canhqt  hitherto  be  |ino wn. 

Other  territories  of  Spaio. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in-  the 
New  World,  the  iflands excepted,  of whofe  dif- 
covery  and  reduftion  I  have  formerly  given  an 
account,  are  comprehended  under  two  great 
divifions;  the  fprmer  denominated  the  kingdom 
Tierra  Firme,  the  provinces  of  which  ftretch 
^long  the  AtJantIck,  from  the  eaftern  frontier 
of  New  Spain  tp  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco; 
the  latter,  the  N^w  Kingdom  of  Granada,  fi- 
tuated  in  the  interior  country.  With  a  fhort 
vi^W  of  thefe  I  fhall  clofe  this  part  of  my  work. 

parien. 

To  the  eaft  of  Veragua,  the  laft  province 
fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  theifth- 
mus  ofDarien.  Though  it  was  in  this  part 
of  the  continent  that  the  Spaniards  Arft  began 
to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  no  coniider- 
able  progrefs  in  peopling  it.  As  the  country 
is  extremely,  mountainous ,   deluged  v^ith  raia 
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during  a  good  part  of  the  year/  remarkably  ua? 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mine^  of  great  va- 
lue^ the  Spaniards  would  probably  have  abandon- 
ed it  altogether,  if  they  had  not  been  allured 
to  continue  by  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of 
Pprto  bello  on  the  one  fea,  and  that  of  Panama 
on  the  other.  Thefe  have  been  called  the  key$ 
to  the  communication  between  the  north  and 
fouth  fea,  between  Spain  and  her  moft  valuable 
colonies.  In  confequence  of  tbi$  advantage, 
Panama  has  become  a  confiderable  and  thriving 
town.  The  peculiar  noxioufnefs  of  its  climate 
has  prevented  Porto  bello  from  increafing  id 
the  fame  proportion.  As  the  Intercourfe  with 
the  fettlements  in  the  Pacifick .  Ocean  is  now 
carried  on  by  another. channel,  it  is  probably 
that  both  Porto  bello  and  Panama  will  decline 
when  no  longer  nourifhed  and  enriched  by  that 
commerce  to  which  they  were  indebted  fqr 
their  prpfperity,  and  even  their  exigence, 

Carthagenfi  and  Santa  Mardm. 

The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa 
Martha  ftretch  to  the  eaftward  of  the  iftbmus 
of  Darlen.  The  country  flili  continues  monn^ 
tainous ,  but  its  vallies  begin  to  expand ,  are 
well  watered^  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro  de 
Heredia  fubjefted  this  part  of  America  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  153a.  It  is 
thinly  peopled,  and  of  conrfe  ill  cultivated.  It 
produces,  however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drogs^ 
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and  fotne  precious  Aontn,  particularly  emeralds. 
Bat  its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  bar*. 
boar  of  Carthagena,  the  (afeft  and  beft  fortified 
of  any  in  the  American  dominions  of  Spain.  In 
a  fituation  fo  favoarable^  commerce  foon  began 
to  flourifh.  As  early  as  the  year  1544,  ifc 
feems  to  hare  been  a  town  of  fome  note.  But 
-when  Carthagena  was  chofen  as  the  port  in 
which  the  galeons  fhould  firft  begin  to  trade 
on  their  arrival  from  Europe^  and  to  which  they 
were  direfted  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  their  voyage  homeward,  the  commerce  o( 
its  inhabitants  was  fo  much  favoured  by  thid 
arangement  f  that  it  foon  became  one  of  the 
moil  populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  iii 
America*  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  It  has  reached  its  higheft  point  of' 
exaltation,  and  that  it  wilt  be  fo  far  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  Spat^ifh  fyftem  of  trad^ 
with  AmJKca,  which  has  withdrawn  from  it 
the  defirable  vifits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at 
ieaft  a  temporary  decline.  But  the  wealth  now 
eoUefted  there,  muft  find  or  create  employment 
for  itfelf ,  and  may  be  turned  with  advantage 
into  fome  new  channel.  Its  harbour  Is  fo  fafe 
and  (o  conveniently  lituated  for  receiving  com-' 
SDodities  from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been 
fo  long  accufiomed  to  convey  thefe  into  all  the 
adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they  will 
fiill  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena 
continue  to  be  a  icity  of  great  importance. 
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'    Venezuela. 

The  province  contiguous   to  Santa  Martha 
on    the   eaft,    was   firfi  vifited  by   Alonfo  de 
Ojeda,    m   the  year  1499;  u)    and    the    Spa- 
iaiards ,  on  their  landing  thet^e  ,  hiving  obferv- 
ed  fonie  huts  in  an  Indian   village  built   upbfi 
piles^  in  order  to  raife  them  above  the  ftagnat- 
ed  water  whicji  covered    the   plain ,    were   led 
to  beftow  upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela  ,  or 
Little  Venice,  by  their  ufual  prdpenfity  td  find 
a  refemblance ,  beirween  wh^t   they   difcovered. 
in  America,  and  tlie  objefts  which  were  fami^* 
liar  to  them  in  Europe*  •  They  made  fonie  at* 
tempts  to  fettle  ther^,  but  with  little  fuccefs. 
tThe  final  reduftion  of  the  province  was  accom- 
plifhed  by  means  very  different  from    thofe   t6 
which  Spain  was  indebted  for   its  other  acqui- 
fitioris  in  the    New  World.      The  ambition  of 
Charles  V*  6ften  engaged  him  in  oD|rations   of 
fuch  variety  and  extent,  that  his  fe venues   were 
not   fufficient    to    defray  the  expence  of  car- 
rying them  into  execution.    *Among  other  ex- 
pedients   for   fupplying  the   deficiency   of   his 
funds,    he  had  borrowed  large  lums  from  the 
Velfers  of  Augfourgh,    the   moft  opulent   mer- 
chants at  that  time  in  Europe.     By  way  of  re-/ 
tribution  for  thefe ,    or  in   hopes  ^    perhaps    of 
obtaining  a  liew  loan,    he  beftowed  upon  them 
the  province  of  Venezuela,   to  be  held  as  aa 
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hferedftary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Caftite,  on  con* 
dition  that  within  a  limited  time   they  fhould 
render  themfelves  ttikfters  of  the  country ,  ind 
tftablifh  a  colony  there.     Uhder  the  direftioti 
of  fuch  perfons,  it  might  have  been  ejcpeftedj 
that  a  fettlement  would  have  been   eftablifhed 
on   maxims   very    different  from    thofe  of  the 
StJani^rds^  and  better  calculated  to  ehcourage 
fttch  ufefol  induftryr   as  merdantile   proprietor^ 
liiight  have  known  to  be  the  drily  cfertain  fource 
of   profperity    and    opulence.        But    unfbrtu-* 
nately  th^  committed  the  execution  of  their 
plan  to  fome?  of  tbofei   fdldiers  of  fortutie  witH 
which  Germany  abounded  in  the  fixteenth  cen* 
tury.     Thefe   adventurers,    impatient  to  amafs 
riches,  that  they  might  fpeedily  abandon  a  fta- 
tioii  whith  they  foofi  difcovered  to  be  very  un- 
comfortable, inftead  of  plajiiting  a  colony  in  or-^ 
der  to  cultivate  and  invfrove  the  country,  wan- 
dered from  diftrift  to  diftrift  in  fearch  of  mines, 
plundering  the  natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity^ 
or  oppreffing  them  by   the  impofition  of  into** 
lerable  tafks.  In  thecourfe  of  a  few  years,  their 
avatice  and  exaAions,  in  comparifon  with  which 
4hofe  of  the  Spaniards  Were  moderate,  defplat^ 
ed  the  province  fd  completely,    that  it  could 
hardly  afford  them  fubfiftence,  and  the  Velfers 
-relinquifhed  a  property,  from  which  the  incon^ 
£derate  condu>6t  of  their    agents  left  them  uq 
hopje  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage,  x)  When 

x)  ^iyedo  y  Bagoos  Hift.  de  Venezuela,  p.  xi,  &c. 
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the  wretclped  remainder  of  the  Gertnaiis  de* 
ferted  Vene^u^la^  the  Spaniards  again  tookpof'* 
feifion  of  it;  biic^  notwitbftanding  many  nata<« 
ral  advantages^  it  is  one  of  their  moil  langaifli« 
ing  and  unprodudtive  fettleinents* 

Caraceai   and   CutntDa. 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Ctiiiiana  ari^ 
di6  laft  of  the  Spanifh  territories  on  this  coaft  | 
but  In  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  tbe^ 
mercantile  coitipany,  in  which  an  excluiive 
right  of  trade  with  them  has  been  yej|ed,  I 
{ball  hereafter  gave  occafion  to  confider  th%it 
ftate  and  prodadtions* 

K6W  kingdotn  of  Granada, 

The  New  Kingdom  of  GraAacIa  Is  ^nfirely 
an  inland  country  of  vaft  extent.  This  import* 
ant  addition  was  made  to,  the  dominions  of 
Spain  about  the  year  1556^  by  Sebaftian  de 
Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximelies  de  Quefada^ 
two  of  the'  braveft  and  moft  accomplifhed  offi-* 
tem  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  America. 
The  former ,  who  commanded  at  that  time 
in  Quito  ^  attacked  it  from  the  fouth;  the 
latter  made  his  invafion  from  Santa  Martha 
on  the  nortK.  As  the  original  inhabitants 
of  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in  im» 
provement,  than  any  people  in  America  bat 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  y)  they  defended 

them« 
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Aemfelves  with  great  refolutioo  and  good  eon- 
4ud:*  The  abilities  and*  perfeverance  of  Beoal- 
cazf  r  and  Quefada  furmounted  all -oppofitton  » 
though  not  without  encountering  many  dangers » 
and  reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a  Spa- 
nifh  province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  fo  far  elevate'd 
ibove  the  level  of  the  fea ,  that  though  it  ap-* 
preaches  almoft  to  the  equator ,  the  -climate  ia 
remariuibly  temperate^  The  fertility  ofitavai-* 
lies  ia  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richeft  diftrifta 
in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield 
gold  and  precious  ftonea  of  various  kinds.  It 
is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth- 
that  this  gold  is  foun^iit  is  mingled  witb  the 
Soil  neftr  the  furfacct  and  feparated  from  it  by 
repeated  wafhing  with  water.  This  operation  is 
carried  on  wholly  by  negroe  flaves;  for  though 
the  chill  fubterranean  air  has  beep  difco vered, 
by  experience  y  to  be  fo  fatal  to  tbem^  that  they 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  deap  filver  mines » 
they  are  more  capable  of  performing  ^he^ther 
ipecies  of  labour  than  Indi&Ds.  As  the  natives 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  taempt 
from  that  fervice  which  has  wafted  their  rare 
(6  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America,  it  is 
remarkably  populous.  Some  ii&ri&a  yield 
gold  with  a  pxofufion  no  lefs  wonderful  than 
that  in  the  vale  of  Cineguilla ,  which  I  have 
formerly  mentiQ;)ed^  ;and  it  is  often  found  in 
Jarge  pepitas,   or  grains,   which  manifeft  the 
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abundance  in'  which  it  is  produced.    On  a  rifitig^ 
ground  near    Pamplona,    fingle  labourers   hav^ 
collected  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to 
a  tboufand  pefos.  z)  *  A  late  governor  of  Santa 
F^  brought  tirlth  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  vergi» 
gpld>  eflimated  to  be  worth  feven  hundred  afid* 
fourty  pounds  fierling.     This  ,  which  is  ,  per- 
haps i  the  largeft  and  fineft  fpedtfien  eve'f  found 
in  the  New  World  ,   is   ndw  depofited  in  the 
royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.    But  without  founding' 
any   calculation  on  what  is  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary,   the'  value  of  the  gold  ufustlly  collefted 
in  this  country ,    particularly  in  the  provinces 
of   Pop^yan    and    Cboco^    Is   of  eoniid^rable 
amount.    Its   towns  are  populous  and  flourifh- 
ing.      The    n^umber    of    inhabitants   in   almoft- 
every    part    of    the    country  fiaily    increafes. 
Cultivation  and  iuduftry  of  various  kinds  begin- 
to  be  encouraged ,  and  to  profper.     Aconfider^' 
able  trade  is.  carried  on  with  Carthagena^  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  and  other  commodities, 
being   conveyed  down  the   great    river  of  St. 
Magdalen    to •  that  city.      On  another  quarter, 
,the  new   kingdom  of  Granada  has' a  communi-- 
cation  with  the  Atlantick  by  the  river  Orinoco  ^: 
but  the  country  which  ftretches  along  its  banks- 
towards  the  eaft  ^  is  little  known «  and  imptr*- 
feftly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 

2)  «Pi9drahita  Hift.  del  N*  Reyaot  ^T4Sr«  MS«  p«o«f  me: 
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Viav  of  the  policy  add  trade  of  the  Spanifh  colonies. 


A 


FTER  tracing  theprogrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  difcoverles  and  conquefts  during  more  than 
half  a  century  9  I  have  cpndufted  them  to  that 
period  when  their  authority  Vas  eftablifhed  over 
almoft  all  the  vaft  regions  in  the  New  World 
ftill  fubjeft  to  their  dominion.  The  efFeft  of 
their  f(dttlements  upon  the  countries  of  \ybich, 
they  took  pofTellion^  the  maxims  which  they 
adopted  in  forming  their  new  colonies ,  the 
interior  ftruftare  and  policy  of  thefe^  together. 
with  the  influence  of  their  progrefllve  Improve-, 
ment  upon  the  parent  itate,  and  upon  the  com- 
mercial intercourfe  of  nations  ^  are  the  objefts.' 
to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

Depopulation  of  America  the   firft  elfeft  of  them* 

Thefirft  viiible  confequence  of  the  eilablifb- 
ments  made 4)y  the  Spanlardsin  America,  was  the, 
diminution  of  the  ancie'nt  inhabitants ,  to  a  degree 
equally  aftonifhing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already , 
on  different  occaiions 9  mentioned  thedifaflrou9 
influence  under  which  the  conneftion  of  the 
Americans  \vith  the  people  of  our  hemifphere 
commenced,  both  in  the  iflandst  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  continent ,  and  i^ave  touched  opoa. 
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various  caufes  of  their  rapid  confamtion.  Where- 
ver the  inhabitants  of  America  had  refolution  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights, 
many  pcrifhed  in  the  unequal  conteft,  and 
vere  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the 
greateft  defolation  was  followed  after  thefword 
was  fheathed,  and  the  conquerors  were  fettled 
in  tranquillity. 

Ciufet  •{  this  ill  ^P  iflandf  tad  foaie  parts  of  tht 

condneDt. 

it  was  in  thelflands,  and  in  thofe  province* 
of  the  continent  which  ftretch  from  the  Gulf  of 
Trinidad  to  the  confines  of  Mexi(»,  that  the 
i^tal  eflfefts  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  were  firft 
and  moft  lenfibly  felt  All  thefe  were  occupied 
either  by  wandering  tribes  of  hunters »  or  by 
fuch  as  had  made  but  fmallprogrefs  in  cultivation 
and  induftry.  ,When  they  were  compelled  by 
their  new  matters  to  take  up  a  fixed  relidence  ,  and 
to  apply  to  regular  labour ;  whentafks  were  im* 
pofed  upon  them  difproportiqned  to  their  ftrength, 
Md  wereexaftcd  with  ImrelMtingfeverity,  they 
pofleffed  not  vigour  either  oT  mind  or  of  body 
to  fuftain  this  unufual  load  of  oppreflioa.  Dejec- 
tion and  defpair  drove  many  to  end  their  lives 
by  violence.  Fatigue  and  famine  deftroyed 
more.  In  all  thofe  extenfive  regions ,  the  ori- 
ginal race  of  inhabitants  wafted  away;  i&  fome 
it  was  totally  extinguifhed.  In  Mexico,  where 
a  powerful  and  martial  people    diftinguifaed 
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tiheir  o{»pofitIoii  to  the  Spaniards  by  eiTorts  of 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate ,  great  numbera 
fell  in  the  field ;  and  there ,  as  w.eU  as  in  Peja , 
ftill  greater  noipbers  periflied  under  the  hard- 
fhips  of  attending  the  Spanifh  armies  ip  their 
various  expeditions  and^  civil  wars,  worn  oul: 
with  the  ineefiant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage^ 
prbvifionsi  and  military  ftores. 

In  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

Bnt  neither  the  i*age  nor  cruelty  of  the 
•Spaniards  were  {(^  deftruftive  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  Peru ,  as  the  inconfiderate  policy 
with  which  they  efiablifhed  their  new  fettle** 
ments.  The  former  were  temporary  calamities^ 
fatal  to  individuals;  the  latter  was  a^permaneal: 
«vily  which  with  gradual  cenfumtion,  wafted 
the  nation*  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  divided  among  the  conquerors ,  each 
was  eager  to  obtain  a  diftrid/  from  which  hf 
might  expeft  an  inftantaneous  recompence  £or 
all  his  fervices.  Soldiers ,  accuftomed  to  the 
careleflhefis  and  dlfiipation  of  a  military  life^ 
had  neither  Indufiry  to  carry  oa  any  plan  ^f 
regular  cultivation ,  nor  patience  t»  wait  foriti 
flow  9  but  certain  returns.  Inftead  of  fettling 
in  the  vaUies  occupied  by  the  natives ,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  would  Jiave  amply  reward- 
ed the  diligence  of  the  planter ,  they  cbof<s  to 
fix  their  ftations  in  feme  of  the  mountainous 
regions,   frequent  both  in  New  Spain  iind  in 
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Peru*  To  fearch'for  ttiines  of  gojd  and  filver, 
^as  the  chief  objeft  of  their  aftivity.  The 
vaft  profpeds  which  this  opens ,  and  the  ailuriog 
hopes  which  it  continually  prefeots^  correfpond 
woriderfuUy  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  and 
adventure  that  dnimated  the  firft  eaiigrants  to 
^America  in  e.very  part  of  their  eonduft.  In 
order  to  pufh  forward  thofe  favourite  projefta^ 
fo  many  hands  were  wanted^  tliat  the  fervice 
of  the  natives  became  indifpenfably  reqnifite. 
They  were  9  accordingly ,  compelled  to  abandon 
their  ancient  habitations  in  the  plains »  anddrl;- 
ven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains.  Thisfudden 
tranfition  from  the  fultry  climate  of  the  vailies^ 
to  the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands 
in  the  torrid  zone;  the  fatigue  of  exorbitant 
labour »  fcanty  or  unwholefome  nourifhment, 
and  the  defpondedcy  occaiioned  by  a  fpecies  of 
oppreiTion  to  which  they  were  not  accuftomed^ 
and  of  which  they,  faw  no  end,  afFefted  tbemnearly 
as  much  as  their  lefs  induftrious  cooutrymeii 
in  the  iflands.  TJiey  funk  under  the  united 
preiTure  of  thofe  calamities ,  and  melted  away 
with  almoft  equal  rapidity,  z)  In  confequence 
of  this  9  together  with  the  introduftion  of  the 
finall  poxy  a  malady  unknown  in  Anaerica,  and 
extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,  a)  the  naml^ 

2)  Torquemada ,  U  613. 

a)  B«  Diar,  c«  124.  H^rrerii,  dec.  ;lWib.  x.c*  4.  Ulloa  Entre- 
ten*  a06«         :     , 
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«Df  people  both  in  New  Spain  and  Peril. was  fo 
.tnqcb  reduced /that  in  afew  year$  the  accoa^t^ 

pf  their  ancient  population  s|pp^ared  aimoil  in« 

f:redible?  b)     . 

Kot  the  refiilt  of  «ny  fyftem  of  polfey; 

•  ■  ■  •»  ^ 

Such  are  the  moft  confiderable  ftvents  and 
caufes,  which »  by  their^  combined  operation, 
■(:pntribute4  to  depopulate  America,  Without 
attending  to  thefe ,  nciany  authors  t  aftonifhed 
.^t  the  Cuddennefs  ofth^  defolation^  have  arcrlb- 
^d  this  unexampled  f  vept  to  a  fyftem  of  policy 
no  lefs  profound  than  atrocipus.  The  SpanU 
^rdSy  as  they  pretend  j^  confciousf  ofth^ir  own 
•inability  to  occupy  the  vaft  regions^  which  they 
Jiad  difcovered^  and  forefeeing  the  imppiTibility 
.^f  maiptaining  their  authority  oyer  ^  people  in«* 
;ftiiitely  fuperior  to  themfe^ves  in  number,  in 
prder  topreferve  Am^i^ica,.  refolyed  toext^rmi^ 
^ate  th^  inhabitants ,.  and  by  converting  a  great 
^art  of. the  cou^ntry  into  a  defert,^  endeavoured 
to  fecure  their  own  dominion  over  it.  c)  But 
nations  feldpni  extend  their  views  to  objedis 
£0  remote,,  pr  lay  their  plans  fo  deep;  and,,  for 
the  honour  of  humanity,  we  n^ay  obferve,  that 
no  nation  ever  deliberately  fornied  fuch.  an  exer* 
arable  fchem?.  The  Spanifh  naonarchs  ^  far  from 
fl&ing  upon. any  fuch  fyilem  ofdeitru£tion.»  y^ex^ 

.  ^)  TorqucnD^,  615.64a,  643.  See  NOTE  ^U 
9)  See  f^'T£  XLU 
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tinifbrmlyfoUcitoosfor  the  preferritfon  of  their 
new  fobjufts.  With  Ifabella,  zeal  for  propagat- 
ing the  ehrfftian  faith,  together  with  the  defire 
of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  truth ,  and 
the  confolationg  of  religion  to  people  deftitute 
of  fpiritual  light,  were  more  than  offenfible 
ihotives  fbr  encouraging  Cblunibtta  to  attempt 
his  difcorerii^s.  Upon  hta  ftice^fa,  ffae  endeft« 
>Ottred  to  fnifil  her  pibm  putpofe ,  and  manifefted 
the  ftolk  tehfl^  concerii  to  fecure  not  only 
religious  fnftHito<^n,  but  mild  treatment »  t» 
thut  inoffehfive  race  of  men  '  fubjefted  to  her 
i^rowto.  d)  Her  fbtteflbra  adopted  the  fame  ideas  ; 
^nd,  on  itiaiiy  occalions,  which  I  have  men* 
tioned ,  tfaeiii^  authority  was  interpofed  in  the 
snoft  vigorous  Exertions,  to  proteft  the  people 
«f  Ainerlcil  from  the  oppreifion  of  their  Spanifh 
fubjeft^^  Their  regulations  fbr  this  purpofe 
were  hutfietous,  and  often  ^peated.  They 
\f^tt  frai^^  with  wifdon»  and  diftated  by 
liuii^ahity.  After  their  poflelHons  in  die  NeW 
Wt>rld  beekihe  fo  extenfive  ,  as  might  have  ex* 
i::!ted  fome  appreheniions  of  difficulty  in  retaining 
t^ttiv  doAiihiioii  over  them ,  the  i^irit  of  their 
t^gUlations  wis  as  miM  as  when  their  fettle* 
fnenti  wei^  IconSnedfo  the  iflands  alone.  Their 
#[^licitlide  to  ph>te6t  the  Indians  feems  rather 
to  have  augmented  as  their  ftcquiiitions  inereaf>> 
.ed  ;    and  from  ardour  to  accomplifh  tbis^  they 

4}  See  NOTE  XLU, 
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^ntfted^  ftod  endeavoured  to  Enforce  theexeeiKi 
tion  of  laws ,  which  excited  ft  foi^ttiidabie  tehtU 
lion  in  one  of  their  colonies ,  and  fpread  alarm 
and  difaffeftion  through  all  the  reft.  But  the 
avarice  of  individuals  was  too  violent  tQ*becon« 
troaied  by  the  authority  bf  law^.  fiapacioua 
and  daring  adventurers  »  fftr  ireihoved  ftom  the 
feat  of  governtnent^  little  ac^dftoined  td^  the 
reftraints  of  ifellltary  difd^line  while  in  fervied^ 
and  ftill  left  dil^ofed  tt>  refpefk  the  ft^^ble  jcH 
Tifdi^tion  of  eivil  power  iki  an  ihfatit  eolony , 
defpifed  or  elided  every  r^gulntioti  that  fet 
bounds  to  their  exafttons  altid  tyraatly.  The 
parent  ftate^  with  perfeVering  atteiltfoft)  iffued 
ediAs  to  prevent  the  oppreffion  of  the  Indians; 
the  colonifts»  tegardlefe  of  thef6,  or  trufting 
to  their  diftance  for  impunity ,  eontinudd  to 
confider ,  and  treat  them  as  flaves.  The  gover- 
nors themieivesy  and  other  officers  employed 
in  the  colonies ,  fevefal  of  whbm  were  as  indf- 
gent  and  rapacidtts  as  the  adventurers  overwh<im 
they  prefided,  were  too  apt  to  adopt  their  eoti- 
temptuous  ideai  «>f  the  eonquered  people ;  and 
fnftead  of  checkings  encouraged  er connived  at 
their  exceifes.  The  defolation  ef  the  New  Wbrld 
fhonld  not  dien  be  thaf|^ed  eii  the  court  of 
£pain ,  or  be  coolidered  as  the  «ffeift  ef  any 
fyfieai  of  policy  adopted  tiiere.  Iteugiit  te  be 
imputed  whfolly  to  the  conqi»rors  and  firft'pla&t- 
cs»  %3i  Amttic^^    who^  by  Meafiuea  M  ledb 
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.inconfiderat^  tl^axi  u^juft ,  cpoxiterafted  the  edi^s 
.of  their  fpvereigp ,  aiid  have  brought  disgrace 
Vpop  their  cpuBtry. 

nor  the   effeft  of  religion. 

r  '  '■ 

With  fiill  greatec  injufiice »  have  many  au- 
thors reprefented  the  intolersMting  fpirit  of  the 
Soman  Catholick  religion ,   as  the  caufe  of  ex- 
^terminating  the  Americans,    and  have  accafed 
the  Spanifh  ^^cte fi^fticks  of  animating  their  conn* 
,try  men  to  the  Daughter  of  thait  innboent  people, 
as  idolators  and  enemies  of  God.      But  the  firft 
miffionaries  who  vlfited  America »   though  weak 
and  illiterate  t    were  pious  men.  «They  early 
efpeufed  the  defence  of  th^  natives ,    and  vin* 
dicated  their  character  frqm  the  afperfions  of 
their    conquei:ors,     who»    deforibing    them  as 
•  incapable,  of  being  formed  to  the  offices  of  civil 
life,  or  of  comprehending  the  dodfarines  of  religion, 
.contended »   that  they  were,  a  fubordinate  race 
jof  men,  on. whom  the  hand  of  nature  had  fett 
4he  mark  of  fervilude.  From  the  accounts  which 
I  have  given  of  tjie  humane  and  perfeveringzeal 
l>f  the  Spanifh  miiTionaries ,    in  protefting  the 
helplefs  flock  committed  to  their  charge ,  they 
appear  in  a  light  which  refle&s    luftre.  upon 
their  funftion.     They  were  minifiers  of  peace» 
who  endeavoured   to  wreft  the  rod  from  the 
.hands  of  oppreffors.      To.  their  powerful  inter- 
<po£tiojn,  the  Americans  were  iadehtedJbr  every 
regulation    tending    to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
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tlieirfate.  The  clergy  in  the  SpanifhrfettlemenlJs, 
regular  as  well  as  fecular,  are  fttil  confidered 
by  the  Indians  as  their  natural  guardians ,  to 
whom  they,  have  recouife  under  the  hardfhipg 
and  exactions,  to  which  they  are  tpo  often 
expofed,  e) 

The  number  of  the  Indians  ftill  reniainiDg. 

.  .     '  '*'•■. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  rapid  depoguUr 
tfon  of  America  9  a  very  coniiderable  number 
of  the  native  race  ftill  remains  both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which  were 
not  expofed  tothefirft  fury  of  the  Spanifh  arms , 
^or  defolated  by  the  firft  eiForts  of  their  indut 
try ,  ftill  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimala,  Cfaiapa^ 
Nicaragua ,  and  the  other  delightful  provinces 
«f  the  Mexican  empire,  which  ftretch  along  the 
fouth  -fea,  the  race  oi^  Indians  is  ftill  numespiis* 
Q'hetr  fettlements  in  fome  places  are  fo  po- 
pulous 9  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities*  f)  In  the 
three  audiences  into  which  New  Spain  is  divid- 
ed, there  are  at  leaft  two  millions  of  Indians  $ 
a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  o^f  its  ancient  popp^ 
lation ,  but  fuch  as  ftill  hxtt\s  a  body  of  people 
fuperior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  this  vaft  country,  g)  In  Pem  fe- 
veral  diftrifts,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  H 
Quito «  are  oceapied  almoft  entirely  by  Indiafif ,( 

.    eb  See  NOTE  XLHI^ 
J)  $ce  NOTE  XLIV. 
«.  8)  See  NOT'E  'XLV» 
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In  other  provinces  tbey  are  mingled  wttli 
the  Spaniards  y  and  in  many  of  their  fettle^ 
dents  pra6tife  the  mechaniek  arts ,  and  fill  moft  of 
the  inferior  ftations  In  fociety*  As  the  inha«- 
bttants  .both  of  Mexico  and  Pern  were  accttftom« 
ed  to  a  fixed  refidence,  and  to  fome  degree 
of  regular  induftry  ^^  lefs  violence  was  requifite 
in  bringing  them  to  .fome  conformity  with  the 
European  modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever 
the  Spaniards  fettled  among  the  favage  tribes 
•of  America  p  their  attempts  to  incorporate  with 
them  hftve  been  always  fruitlefs^  and  often 
fatal  to  the  natives^  Impatient  of  reftraint^  and 
difdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  fervility,  they 
/either  abandoned  their  original  feats  »  and  fought 
for  independence  in  mountains  and  forefts  inac* 
cefllble  to  their  oppreflbrs ,  or  perifbed  when  ' 
redi|oed  to  a  ftate  repugnant  to  their  ancient 
ideas  and  habits.  In  the  diftrifts  adjacent  to 
Cftrthagena^  to  Panama,  tnd  to  Buenos*  Ay  res » 
the  defolation  is  more  geneml  than  even  in 
lihofe  parts  of  Mexico ,  and  Peru »  of  \i^ich  tb« 
Spaniards  have  t&ken  'moft  fall  peffeffion. 

deoenl  ideas  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in  its  coloules. 

~  8«it  the  eftablifhments  of  tbe  Spaniands  Im 
Uie  New  World /'though  fttal  to  ks  ancient 
ilthalbitints ,  were  mifcde.  at  a  p«riodiwbea  tfiat 
monarchy  was  capable  of  forming^-them  to  heft 
advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty  Icing- 
domsji   Spain   was    become  a.pow^rfi^  fi^f 
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•qnal  to  fo  great  tn  undertaking*  Its  monti^ 
arcbs,  having  extended  their  prerogative  far 
beyond  the  limits  which. once  circamfarihed  the 
regal  power  in  every  kingdom  of  Earope,  wero 
hardly  fubjeft  to  controal,  either  in  concert** 
ing  or  in  executing  their  meafures.  In  every 
wide  extended  empire  ,  the  form  of  govern*- 
ment  mnft  be  fimple  ,•  and  the  fovereign  autbcK* 
rityfuchy  that  its  refolutions  may  be  Cakes 
with  promptitade,  and  may  pervade  the  whole 
with  fufficient  force.  Such  was  the  power 
of  the  SpantfhmonarchSy  when  they  were  called 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  efiabli(b« 
ing  their  dominion  over  the  moft  remote  pro» 
vinceSy  which  had  ever  been  fabjeiS^td  to  any 
European  fiate.  In  this  deliberation ,  they  felt 
themfelves  vnder  no  conftitutional  reftralnt> 
and  that  9  as  independent  mailers  of  their  own 
refolveSy  they  might  ifiae  tbeedifts  requifitefoe 
iDodeiting  the  government  of  the  new  colpnles^ 
by  a  mere  aft  of  prerogative. 

Early  iot^rpofition  ofthf  rvga]  anUiofl^^, 

This  early  ioterpofition  of  the  Spanlfb  cr^WQ^ 
In  order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  ite 
colonies ,  is  a  peculiarity  which  diftingalfhea 
their  progrefs  from  that  of  the  colonies  of  an/ 
other  European  nation.  When  the  Portoguefe  p 
tb^  Englifh,  and  French » took  poffeffion  of  ths^ 
regk>ns  in  America-  which  they  now  4iccupy  p 
the  advantages  whlcJb  thefe  promiled  ta  yiaUl 
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were  fo  remote  and  uncertain » that  their  'coIo» 
tiies  were  fuflfered  to  firuggle  through  a  bard 
infancy  ;  altnof};  without  guidance  Or  prote£tioii 
from  the  parcfnt  ftate.  But  gold  and  filver^  the 
firft  produftionft  of  the  Spanifli  fettlements  ia 
the  New  World,  were  more  alluring,  and  im- 
mediately attrafted  the  attention  of  their  nionc^ 
archs;  Though  they  had  contributed  little  to 
the  difcovery  ^ .  and  almoft  nothing  to  the  con- 
queft  of  the  New  World,  they  inftantly  aflam-' 
ed  the  fiinftion  of  it&  legiflators ;  and  having' 
acquired  a  fpecies  of  dominion  formerly  un* 
known,  they  formed  a  plan  for  exerciiing  it^ 
to  which  nothing  iimilar  occurs  in  the  hiuorjr 
of  human  affairs, 

/ 

All  power  and  propefty  vefte<i  in  the  erourii* 

'         •         / 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanifh  jurif« 
prudence  with  refpeft  to  America,  Is  to  con- 
£der  what  has  beisn  acquired  there  as  vefted  ia* 
the  crown,   rather  than  in  the  ftate.  •  Bv  th» 
bull  of  Alexander  VI.  on  which ,  as  its  great 
charter,  Spain  founded   its  right,  all   the    re- 
gions that  had  been ,  or  fhould  be  difcove'red, 
wefe  beftowed  as   a  free   gift  upon  Ferdinand; 
and  Ifabella.     They  and  their  fucceiTors  were 
uniformly  held  to  be  the   univerfal  proprietors 
of  the  vaft  territories ,  which  the  arms  of  their 
fubjefks  conquered  in  the  New  World.     From 
them,  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed ,   and  to 
them  they  finally  returned.     The  leaders  who* 
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cDtiditfted  the  various  expeditions »  the  govern 
nors  -whd  prefided  over  the  .different  colonies  ^ 
the  offiicers  of  juftice ,  and  the  minifters  of  re^ 
JigiODy  were  all  appointed  by  their  authority,- 
and  removable  at  their  pleafare.  The  peopl(^ 
who  compofed  infant  fettlements  were  intitled 
to  no  privileges  independent  of  the  fovereign  ^• 
or  that  fcrved.as  a  barrier  againft  the  power 
of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when  townr 
were  built,  and  formed Jnto  bodies  corporate ^ 
citizens  were  permitted  to  ele3:  their  own  ma- 
giflrates ,  who  governed  them^  by  laws  which 
the  community  enafted,  Eveh  in  the  moS 
defpotick  ftates ,  this  feeble  fpztk  of  liberty^ 
is  not  extinguifhed.  But  in  the  cities  of  Spa-^' 
nifh  America,  this  jurifdi6tion  is  merely  munl^ 
dlpal,  and  is  confined  to  the  regulation  of  theit^ 
own  interior  commerce  and  police.  In.what-^^ 
^ver  relates  to  publlck  government,  aifd  the? 
general  intfereft,  the  Vill  of  the  fovereign  19 
law*  No  political  power  originates  from  the 
people^  All  centres  in  the  crown  ji  and  in  the 
officers  of  its  nomination.. 

All   the  new  dominioas  of  Spain  fubjefted  to  two  viceroys* 

WB#3t»'  the  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards  iit 
America  were-  completed ,  their  monarchs ,  in 
forming  the  plan  of  interior  policy  for  theif 
new  dominions  ,  divided  them  into  two  immenfe 
governments  y  onefubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  NevB^ 
Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru.     The 
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jurcfdiftion  of  the  former  extended  ov6r  all  tlit 
provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern 
diviiion  of  the  Anierican  continent.  Under  that 
qf  the  ktter^  was  eomprehended  whatever  fhe 
pofleiTed  in  South  America.  This  arrangement » 
which 9  from  the  beginnings  was  attended  with 
xpany  inconvenienciesy  becan&e  intolerable  when 
the  remote  provinces  of  e^cb  vice-royalty  be^aa 
tp  improve  in  induf^ry  and  pt)pii]atton.  The 
people  eomplained  of  t^eir  fobjeftion  to  a  tu^ 
perior^  whofe  place  of  reiidence  was  fo  diftant, 
or  fo  inaeeeiltfol^ ,  as  almbft  eaclnded  them 
ffom  any  interi^eurfe  with  the  feat  of  govern« 
Bjent-  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  dif* 
triS:9  fo  far  removed  from  his  own  eye  and  ob« 
fervation ,  was  nnavold^ly  both'  feeble  and  itl- 
direfibed*  As  a  remedy  for  thofe  evils  p  a  third 
tice-royalty  has  .been  efliblifhed  in  the  prefent 
century,  at  Sant^l  F^  de  Bogota »  the  capital 
^ef  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada »  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  which  extend^  ^ver  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Ti^rjra  fiirm^ ,  and  the  province  of  Quito,  k) 

Their  powers. 

Thofe  viceroys  not  only  reprefent  the  perfon 
tf.  their  fovereigtiy  imt  poiTefs  his  regal  pi'ero- 
gatiyes  within  the  precin&s  of  their  own  ge- 
verttments »  iti  their  Utmofk  extent  Like  bim  p 
they  exer^ife  fnpreme  authority  in  evefy  de- 
partm^^t  of  %m§fnm0nt  $  civil  ^  military ,  and 

fc)  Voy*  fl«  Ulloa,  i,  aS*  Z5B* 
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\ 
I 

/ 

eriteinaK  They  have  the  fole  right  of  iiomi« 
natiog  the  perfo&s  who  hold  many  ofHc^s  o(. 
the  higheft  importance »  and  the  occafiondl  pri<^ 
vilege  of  fapplying  fuch  as  are  in  the  royal  gift » 
until  the  fuccelTor  appointed  by  the  king  fhall 
ftrrive*  The  external  pomp  of  their  govern-*- 
inent  is  faited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power* 
Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that 
at  JAadrid,  with  horfe  and  foot  guards,  ahoufe«> 
hold  regularly' eftablifhed^  numeroui;  attend*- 
ants  »  and  enfigns  of  command »  difplaying 
fucfa.  magnificence,  as  hardly  retains  the  ap* 
pearance  of  delegated  authority*  i) 

CottTti  of  Audietice* 

But  as  the  viceroys  catitiot  discharge  in  per*. 
fon  the  funftions  of  a  fupreme  magiftrate  in 
«very  part  of  their  extenfiv?  jurifdifUon ,  they 
are  aided  in  their  government  by  officers  and 
tribunals  fimilar  to  thofe  in  Spain*  The  con^ 
ia€t  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and 
diftrifts ,  into  which  the  Spanif h  dominions  in 
America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magif« 
trates  of  7«ious orders  and  denominations;  fome 
appointed  by  the  king,  others  by  the  viceroy^ 
1»ut  all  fubje6:  to  the  command  of  the  latter, 
And  amenable  to  the  jorifdiftion*  The  adminif-* 
tration  of  juitice  is  veQed  in  trit)nna1s,  known 
hy  the  name  of  Audiences ,  and  formed  upon 
4he  model  of  the.  court  of  Chancery  in  Spain* 

i>  UUoa ,  Voy.  i.  433*     Gage  »  61. 

ROSSRTSON      Vol*      IIL  S 
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Thefe  arc  eleven  in  number,  and  difpehfc  jof- 
tice  to  as  many  diftri^ts,  into  which  the  ^a- 
nifh  dominiorns  i/i  America  are  divided,  k) 
The  nnmber  of  judges  in  the  court  of  Audience 
is  various ,  according  to  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  their  jiififcHftion.  The  ftation  is  no 
lefs  honourable  than  lucrative ,  and  is'  cditi* 
monly  filled  by  peffons  of  fuctf  abilities  and 
merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  extremely  refpeft* 
able«  Both  civil  and  criminal  caufes  come  under 
their  cognisance,  and  for  each  peculiar  judges 
are  fet  apart. 

their  jurifdiaion. 

Though  it  is  only  in  the  mofl:  defpotick 
governments,  that  the  fovereign  exercif6s  in 
perfon  the  formidable  prerogative  of  adminifier-* 
ing  juftice  to  his  fubje6ls ,  and  in  abfolving, 
or  condemning,  confults  no  law  but  what  isde-* 
pofited  in  bis  own  breaft;  tliough  in  all  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  ,  judicial  authority  it 
committed  to  magrftrates ,  whofe  decifions  are 
regulated  by  known  laws  and  eftablifbed  forms,* 
the  Spanifh  viceroys  have  often  attempted  to 
intrude  themfelves  into  the  feat  of  juftice^ 
and,  with  an  ambition  which  their  diftance from 
the  controul  of  a  fuperior  rendered  bold,  have 
afpired  at  a  power  which  their  mafter  does 
not  venture  to  afibme.  In  order  to  check  an 
ufurpation  which  muft  have  annihilated  joftice 

k)  See  NOTE  XLWU 
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and  fecurity  in  the  Spanifh   colonies,  by  fub- 
jefting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will 
of  a  iingle  man ,  the  viceroys  have  been  pro- 
hibited i  in  the  moft  explicit  terms ,  by  repeat-. 
ed    laws,    from    interfering     in   the   judicial 
.proceeding^  of  the  courts  of  Audience  ^  or  from 
delivering  an  opinion »  or  giving  a  voice  with 
refpeft  to  any    point  litigated  before  them.  1) 
In  fome  particular  cafes ,  in  which  any  quef- 
tion  of  civil  right  is  •  involved ,  even  the  poli- 
tical regulations  of  the  viceroy  may  be  brought 
under   the   review   of  the  court  of  Audience « 
which,  in  thof<^  inftances,   may  be  deemed  an 
intermediate  power   placed  between  him   and 
the   people,  as  a   conflitutional  barrier  to  cir- 
Cumfcribe  hisjurifdi6):ion«  But  as  legal/eftraints 
on     a  perfon  who   reprenfe'nts   the    foveretga  , 
and   is  clothed  with   his  authority  ,  are   little 
fttited  to  the  genius  of  Spanifh  policy;  the  he- 
fitation  and  referve  with  which  it  confers  this 
power  on  the  courts  of  Audience ,  are  remark- 
able.    They   miy    advife  ,  they  may   remonf- 
trate;  but,  in  the    event  of  a   direft  collifion 
between   their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the  vice- 
toy,   what  he  determines   muft  be  carried  into 
execution,  and   nothing  remains  for  them,  but 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  coun- 
cil of  the   Indies,    m)     But  to   be  intitled  to 

S  a 

i>  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xv.  1.  35.   38.  44*  lib.  iii.  tic.  iii.  I.  36 ,  37« 

m)  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind«»  lib.   iv.  c»  3.  n.  40,  41.  Kecop.  lib.  ii« 

tic.  XV.  1*  36*    lib.   iiK   tit»    iii.    1.    34*  lib.  v.  tiu   ix,  U  U 
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.  remonftrate ,  and  inform  againft.  a  perfoti ,  be-* 
fore  \(^hom  all  others  muftbe  filent,  and  tamely 
fubmit  to  his  decrees ,  is  a  privilege  which  adds  di^ 
gnity  to  the  cdurts  of  Audience.  This  is  farther 
augmented  by  another  circumftance.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  viceroy,  without  aiiy  proviHon  of  t 
fuceeiTor  by  the  king,  the  Aipreme  power  is 
veiled  in  th^  court  of  Audience  refid^tit  in  tbn 
capital  of  the  viceroy  alty,  and  the  feaior  judge, 
ftlTifted  by  his  brethi'en ,  exereifeis  ^U  the  funC'^ 
tibns  of  the  viceroy  '^hile  the  bffice  et>ntinuM 
vacant,  n)  In  matters  which  t»tAe  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Audiences ,  fti  the  courfe  of 
their  ordinary  jurirdiftioti ,  as  e&Urts  of  juftice, 
their  fentences  are  final  in  every  litigation  coa- 
ceniing  pi-opetty  of  llsfs  valui^  than  &k  thoufiitod 
pefos ;  buit  when  the  AibjeiS:  in  difpute  txteei$ 
that  Turn)  their  decifions  arig  fobj^ft  to  review, 
and  may  be  carried  by  app<eal  l^ot^  this  royal 
cbuneii  of  the  Indies*  #) 

Council  of  tbe  lodiMtf 

In  this  couficil,  oni^  of  tbe  tifioft  ^nfider-^ 
«ble  in  the  mbniarchy  folr  dig^hity  and  power^ 
is  vefted  the  ffi|>reme  government  ttf  all  the 
Spanifli  dominions  lA  Am^ri^a«  It  Was  firft 
^ftablifhed  by  Ferdihand,  in  «ite  year  151 1  ^ 
iand  brought  into  a  m^re  perfe^  fbtm  by  Char- 
les V*  in  the  year  1524. 

n)  Recop*  lib.  i.  tit.  xv»  »♦  57 ,  &c» 
o)  Kf  oop.  lib.  T«  tit*  xiii*  U  I ,  &«* 
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ftp-  powtr. 

Its  jnrifdiftion  extends  tp  ev^ery  depart- 
ment^ eccleliaftical 9  civil,  military,  and  com- 
mercial. All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to 
the  government  gn4  police  of  the  colonies 
'originate  there ,  and  muft  be  approved  of  by 
twothirds  of  the  members,  before  tljey  are 
iiTued  in  the  name  pf  the  kip^.  ^11  the  offices, 
of  which  the  nomination  is  refervjed  to  the 
crown ,  are  conferred  in  this  council.  To  it 
each  perfon  employed  in  Aqneric^,  from  the 
viceroy  downwards  is  accountable.  It  rjeviews 
their  conduft,  rewards  their  fervices,  and 
inflifts  the  punifbtnents  due  tq  their  matver- 
fations.  p)  Before  it,  i&  l^id  whatever  intel- 
ligence, either  publick  or  fecret,  is  received 
from  America,  9n4  every  fcheme  of  improving 
the  adminiftration ,  the  police,  or  the  com- 
iperce  of  the  colonies,  1$  fubmitted  to  its  con- 
sideration. From  the  firft  inftitutibn  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies ,  it  has  been  the  conftant 
objeft  of  the  catholick  monarchs  to  maintain  its 
authority ,  and  to  make  fuch  additions  from  timf 
to  time, loth  to  its  power  and  its  fplendor,  as  might 
render  it  formidable  to  all  their  fubjeffcs  in  the 
New  World.  Whatever  degree  of  publick  order 
and  virtue  ftill  remains  in  that  country ,  where 
fo  many  circumftances  cpnfpire  'to  relax  the 
former,    and   to   corrupt  the  latter ^    may  be 

p)  Recop.  lib.  iU  tiU  ii«  1.  X,  8,  file 
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afcribed  in  a  great  tneafare  to  the  wife  regu- 
lations and  vigilant  infpeftipn  of  this  r^ff  eft* 
able  tribunal,  q) 

—  4 

Cafa  4«   Contratacioii* 

As  the  king  is  fuppofe4  ^o  be  always  pre- 
sent in  his  council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings 
are  held  in  the  place  wbe^'e  be  reiides,  Kxl^" 
ther  tribunal  has  been  inAituted,  in  order  (o 
regulate  fucb  compaercial  alFairs  ^s  fequi^red  the 
immediate  and  perfopal  infpedlipn  pf  thofe  ap^ 
pointed  to  fuperintend  them.  This  is  palled 
Cafa  de  la  Cpntratacion^  or  thehpufe  of  trade » 
and  was  eftablifbed  in  Seville,  to  whofe  port 
commerce  with  the  New  Wprld  w^  coufi^edy 
as  early  as  th^  year  1501-^ 

Its  funftioos. 

It  ipay  b^  confidered  bpth  as  a  board  of 
trade  j|  and  as  a  court  pf  judicature.  In  the 
former  capacity  9  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatr 
ever  relates  to  the  intercourfe  of  Spain- with 
America,  it  regulates  what  commodities fhould 
be  exported  thither,  and. has  the  infpeftion  of 
fuch  as  are  received  ip  return.  It  decides 
concerning  the  departure  pf  the  fleets  for  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  freight  and  burden  of  the 
ffaips^  their  equipment  and  deftination.  In  the 
lattercapacity,  it  judges  with  refpeft  to  every 

q)  Solorz.  de  Jure  lod*  lib.  iv*  U  ];2* 
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quefliotiy  civile  commercial  orcriminttl^  arif- 
iiig,  ia  confequence  of  the  tranfaftions  of  Spaia 
iwith  America;  ^nd in  both  thefe  departments', 
its  deciiionfi  are  exempted  from  the  review  of 
My  court  bat  that  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  r) 
Sojch  is  the^  great  outline  of  that  fyftem 
pf  goverqment,  which  Spain  has  eftablifhed 
in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the 
various  fubordinate  boards  and  officers  employ- 
ed in  the  admioifiration  of  juftiee,  in  colle6b- 
ing  th.e  publick  revenue,  and  in  regulating 
the  ifiterior  po|ict|.  of  the  country;  to  de« 
fcribe  their  different  fun6):ions,  and  to  enquire 
into  the  mode  and  effeft  of  their  operations; 
-would  prove  a  detail  no  lefs  intricate  than  mi- 
nute and  unintpreftipg. 

Firft  objefty  to  TecQfe  ao  ^xclafive  tradie. 

The  firft  objeft  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs 
was  to  fecure  the  productions  of  the  colonies 
to  the  parent  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  prohibition 
of  any  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations.  They 
took  pofTeiTion  of  America  by  right  of  conqueft 
and,  confcious  not  only  of  their  feeble- 
ncfs  .  of  their  infant  fettlements ,  but  aware  of 
the  difficulty  in  eftablifbing  their  dominion 
over  fuch  vaft  regions,  or  in  retaining  fo 
many  reluftaht  nations  under  the  yoke,  they 
dreaded  the  intruiioA  of  ftrangers  ;    they  even 

r)  Reoop*  lib«  iv«tU»t.  VeitiaNorMiaOootraUcion»  1ib«i«CtI« 
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fhynned  their  infpedloti ,  ud  ettdctavoared  te 
Jteep  tfaem  at  a  diftacce  from  their  caafts^ 
This  fpitit  of  jealonfy  and  exclufion »  whlcA 
at  firft  was  nataral,  and  perhaps  neeeflary^ 
^augmented  as  their  poiTeiriotig  in  America  ex-« 
tended »  and  the.  value  of  them  came  to  be 
more  fally  underftood.  In  conrequence  of  it,, 
%  fyftem  of  colonizing  was  introduced ,  to  which 
there  had^  hitherto  been  nothing  fimilar  aoiong 
mankind*  In  the  ancient  world  ,1  it  was  nol 
uncommon  to  fend  forth  colonies.  Bat  they 
were  of  two  kinds  only,  f  They  were  either 
migrations ,  which  ferved  to  difburden  a  ftat^ 
t)f  its  fuperfittous  fubjefts>  when  they  malti- 
plied  too  faft  for  the  territory  which  they  oe* 
cupied :  or  they  were  military  detachments 
ftationed  ,  as  garrifons ,  in  a  conquered  pro- 
vince. The  colonies  of  fome  Greek  republicks, 
and  the  fw^rms'  of  njorthem  barbarians  which 
fettled  in  different  parts  of  Europe  9  were  of 
the  firft  fpecies.  The  Roman  colonies  were 
of  the  fecond.,  In  the  former »  the  conneftioa 
vith  the  mother-country  quld^ly  ceafed,  and 
they  became  independent  :ftates.  In  the  latter, 
as  the  disjunction  was  not  complete ,  the  de« 
pendence  continued, 

ReguIatioDs  for  thiit  pnrpofe. 

In  their  American  fettlements ,  the  Spanlfli 
monarchs^took  what  was  peculiar  to  each ,  and 
ftudied  to  unite  them.    By ,  fending  colonies  to 
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regions  fo  remote »  by  eftablifbing  in  each  a 
form  of  interior^policy  and  adminiftration ,  under 
diftinft  governors 9  and  with  peculiar  laws, 
they  disjoined  them  from  the  mother«>coantry. 
By  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  rights  of 
legislation  »  as  well  as  that  of  impofing  taxet» 
together  with  the  power  of  nominating  the 
perfons  who  filled  every  department ,  civil  or 
military  ^  they  fecared  their  dependence,  Hap^ 
pily  for  Spain »  the  fitnatlon  of  her  colonies 
was  fach,  as  rendered  it  poffiblt  to  reduce  this 
iie\(r  idea  into  praftice,  Almoft  all  the  countries 
which  fhe  had  difcovered  and  occupied » 
lay  within  the  troplcks.  The  pro^uftlons  of 
that  large  portion  of  that  globe  are  different 
from  thofe  of  Europe,  even  in  itsmojft  fouthem 
provinces.  The  qualities  of  the  climate  an^ 
of  the  foil  naturally  turn  the  Induftry  of  fuch 
as  fettle  there  into  new  ehannets.  When  the 
Spaniards  firft  took  pofleflton  of  their  domains 
in  America,  the  precious  metals  which  they 
yielded,  were  the  only  objeft  that  attrafted 
their  attention.  Even  when  their  efforts  be* 
gan  to  take*  a  better  dire6tion ,  they  eosployed 
themfelves  almoft  wholly  in  rearing  fuch  pecQi* 
liar  produdions  of  the  climate,  as,  from  their 
rarity  or  value ,  were  of  chief  demand  In  the 
mother-country.  Allured  by  vaft  profpefts  of 
immediate  wealth,  they  difdained  to  wafte 
their  induftry  on  what  was  lefs  lucrative «  but 
of  fuf  erior  moment    lu  mder  to  render  it  im-^ 
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poiUble   to  correft  this   error ,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  making  any  efforts  in  indoftry  which 
might  iriterfere  with  thofe  of  the  mother^coaa- 
.try  ,  the  eftablifhment  pf  federal  fpecie^  of  ma- 
nufaftures  9    and  ev^n  the  culture  of  the  vine , 
or    olive  y    are  prohibited  in  the  Spanifh  colo- 
nies*  s)  under  fevere  penalties,  t)  They  moft 
truft    entirely   to    the  mother»country  for  the 
Hobjefts   of  primary  neceility.      Their  clothes » 
their    farnita;:e>     their  inftrui^ents  of  laboar, 
their  luxuries,    and   even  confiderable  part  of 
the  provifions  which  they  confume,  were  ioh- 
ported  from  Spain.     During  a  great  part  of  the 
£xteenth   century,    Spain ,  ppiTef&ng'an  exten- 
iive  commerce    and    flburifhing.  manufaftures, 
could  fupply  with  eafe   the  growing  demands 
of  her   colonies  9    from  her  own  ftore$.     The 
produce    of   their    mines  and  plantations  was 
given  in  exchange  for  thefe.     But  all  that  the 
colonies  received ,  as  well  as  all  that  they  gave, 
was  conveyed  in  Spanifh  bottoms.     No  \eSel 
belonging  to  the  colonies   w^  0ver  permitted 
to    carry    the    commodities    Qf    America    to 
Europe.  Even  the  commercial  interoourfe  of  one 
colony    with    another,    was   either  abfoluteiy 
prohibited,    or  limited  by  many  jealous  reftrjc- 
tions.      All.  that  America   yields   flows    into 
the  ports  of  Spain;  .all  that  it  confumes  moft 
ifiue  from  them.      Np  foreigner  can  enter  its 

»)  See  NOTE  XLVII. 

t)   B»  Ulloa  Re  tab.  des  Manuf.  &C  p.  206, 
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irolonies  without  exprefs  pertniflion,  no  vef«« 
fel  of  any  foreign  nation  is  received  into  their 
harbours;  and  the  pains  of  death  ,  with  con«* 
£fcation  4of  moveables  >  are  denounced  againft 
every  inhabitant  who  prefumes  to  trade  with 
^em.  u)  Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  perpetual  pupillage;  and  by  theintroduflion 
of  this  commercial  dependence ,  a  refinement 
in  policy  of  which  Spain  fet  the  firit  example 
4o  the  European  nations  ^  the  Aipremacy  of  the 
parent  liate  hath  been  maintained  over  remote 
colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Slow  progrefs  of  population  from  Europe, 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the 
Spanifhmonarchsfeem  to  have  attended  in  form- 
ing their  new  fettlements  i^  America.  But 
they  could  not  plant  with  the  fame  rapidity 
t&atthey  had  deftroyed  ;  and,  from  many  con- 
curring caufeS)  their  progrefs  was  extremely 
flow,  in  filling  up  the  immenfe  void  which 
their  devaftatioi>s  had  ocoaiioned.  As  foon  aJS 
the  rage  for  difcovery  and  adventure  begsyi  t6 
abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to  daii- 
gers  and  diftreffes ,  which  at  firft  they  did  not 
perceive,  or  had  defpifed.  The  numerous 
hardfhips  with  wbich  the  members  of  infent 
colonies  have  to  ftruggle,  the  difeafes  of  un- 
^holefome  climates,  fatal  to  the  confUtution 
of  Europeans;  the  diffifcjlty  of  bringing  a  coi^n- 

V)  KecopU.  lib.  Ix.  tit*  xxvii*  1*  l»  4*  7>  &c, 
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try 5  covered  with  forett^,  into  culture;  tfae 
'  v^stnt  of  hzniA  neceflary  for  Ubour  in  fome  pro- 
vinces ,  apd  the  Dlow  reward  of  indaftry  in  aii> 
UDlef(5  wfaer0  tbt  %veidpnt$l  diftovery  of  mioes 
^enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventorers,  Wtsre  evils 
univerfally  felt  and  magnified,  DiCconraged  by 
the  view  of  thefe »  the  fpirit  of  migration  was 
jfo  much  damped^  thM  fnty  years  after  tfae 
(diftovery  of  the  New  World,  the  number  of 
Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  is  eompoted  not 
to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thoafand.  ?() 

,  Difcourage4  by  the  ftate  of  property. 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  diftribat- 
«d  in  the  Spanifh  colonies ,  snd  the  regula- 
tions eftablifhed  with  refpeft  to  t&e  tranfnif- 
fion  of  it ,  whether  by  defcent  or  by  fale » 
were  extremely  unfavourable  to  popuUHon.  la 
order  to  promote  a  rapid  inqreafe  of  people  in 
any  new  fettlement,  pcc^ec^ty  {n  land  ought  to 
1>^  divided  into  fmaU  fhares ,  and  thf^  alieu^^oa 
4>f  it  fnould  b0  rendered  extremely  eafy.  y) 
But  the  rapacb^u^defs  of  the  Spanifli  con- 
.  querors  of  the  New  World  pt^d  m>  regai:4  to  ^Bi$ 
fuDdamental  maKim  of  pellpj^;  and*  «a  they 
^ofle/fed  power,  >¥hi€h  enabled  th^m  t9  gn^f 
the  utmoft  extrkiraganice  of  tbeir  wifhes,  wuiy 
ieized  diftii^  and  provMW^fs  ,9f  f!A  Mtei^# 

7i)  Se?  NOTE  XUVllU 

yy  Dr.  Smith'*  Inquiry,   H.  iC6, 
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and  held  them  as  encotniendas.      By  degrcfes 
they  obtained  the  privilege  of  converti^ng  a^  part 
of  thefe  into   Mayorafgos^   a  fpecies  of  fiaf » 
Introduced  into  the    3panifh  fyftem  of  feudal 
jttrilpfudence,  z)  which  can  neither  be  divided 
nor  alienated.     Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed 
property,    under  this  rigid  form  of  entail,   itf 
vnthheld  from  circulation ,    lind  defcends  from 
father  to  fon   unimproved »    and  of  little  value 
either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  community. 
In  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  re^ 
^uftion  of  Peru,    various   examples   pccur  of 
enormous  trafts  of  country  occupied  by  fome 
of  the  cenqueroiVk   a)     The  excefTes  in  other 
provinces  were  fimilar,  for  as-  the  value  of  the 
lands    which   they   acquired »    WM  originally 
eftimated  according  to  the  number  of  Indiana 
which    lived    >ipon    them»    America  was  iti 
general  fo  thinly   peopled,    that  only  diftrids 
of  great  extent  i^euid  afford  fuch  a  number  of 
labourers  as  might  he  employed  in  the  minec 
with  any  ^^(peOt  of  eonfiderable  gatn«     Thtft 
pernicious  effe&s  of  tfaofe  radical  erroni  in  th» 
diftrttmtion  and  toature  of  property  in  the  <Spa« 
jiifh   fettlements,    are   felt  through  every  de« 
partment  of  induftry,  and  may  be  con£dered  at 
one  great  caufe  of  a  prOgrefs  of  j^opulatio^n  fii 
mtich  flower  than  that  which  has  tal«ii  ^laof 
in  better  conftituted  colonies*  b^ 

z)  Recop.  lib*  iv«  tjt.  ill.  U  ^4. 
'        m)  Book,  vu  .  .    , 
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and  the  natare  of  their  ecclefiaftical  policy* 

.■  To  this  we  may  add  ^    that  the  fappo  tt  df 
tb^  enormous  atid  expenfive  fabrick  of  their  ed« 
tlefiafticai  eftabUrhment^   has  been  a  burden  oa 
the  Spanifh  colonies^  which  has  grefatlj  retard- 
ed  the    progre  fs  of  population   and  induftry. 
The  payment  of  tythes  is  a  heavy  tax   on  in- 
duftry;  and  if  the  exaftion  of  them  be   not  re- 
gulated   and    circumfcribed  by  the    wifdbtii  of 
the  civil  magiftrate,  it   becomes  intolerable  and 
ruinous.     But »    inftead  of  any  reftraint  bt  the 
daims  of  ecclefiafticks  ^  theinconfidei-a^eiiealof 
the  Sp^nifh  legiflators  admitted  them  into  Ame- 
rica in  their  full   extent^    and  at  once  iniipofed 
on  their  infant  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in 
no  flight  degree  oppreflive  to  focicfty ,    even  in 
its  moft    improved    ftate.       As    early    as   the 
year  1501,  the  payment  of  tythes  in  the  colo- 
nies was  enjoined  9  and  the  mode  of  it  regulat- 
ed by  law.     Every  article  of  primary    Deceflity, 
towards  which  the    attention  of  new  fettlers 
muit  naturally  be  turned ,  is   fubjefted  to  that 
grievous  exaftion.  c)     Nor  were  the  demands 
of  the  clergy  confined  to   articles  of  fimple  cul- 
ture«     Its  more  artificial    and  ^  operofe    produc* 
tionsy  fuch  as  fugar ,' Indigo ,    and  cochineal, 
were  foon  declared. to  be  tythable-;  d)  and  thus 
the  iuduflry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every 

O  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xir.  1.  2» 

4)  Recop.  Ub.  i.  titt  xiv.  1.   J.  tnd  4* 
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ftatfe  of  its  progrefs  ,  from  its  rudeft  eifay  to  itfl 
higheft  improvetn^Qt  To  th6  weight  of  this 
l^gal  impofitioD ,  th^  bigotry  of  the  American 
Spaniards  bais  made  many  voluntary  additlons^i 
Ffom  their  fond  delight  in  the  external  pomp 
and  ^radcf  of  religion^  and  from  ftiperftitious 
reverence  for  ecclefiafticks  of  every  denomination^ 
tbey  have  befto wed  profafe  donatives  on  cliurches 
and  monafteries  ^  and  have  unprofitably  wafted 
a  large  proportionof  that  wealth,  which  Inight  hav<9f 
nourifhed  and  given  vigour  to  produ&ive  labonir 
in  growing  colonies. 

Various  orders  ol^  people  in  the  colonies. 

6ut  fo  fertile  and^  inviting  are  the  region^ 
of  America  which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied, 
that,  notwithftanding  all  the  circumftahces il 
which  have  checked  and  retarded  population.  It 
has  gradually  increafed,  and  filled  the  colbnied 
df  Spain  which  citizens  of  various  orders. 

Chapetones  the  firft. 

Among  fhefe,  the  Spaniards,  who  arrive 
fi^om  Europe,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  ofCha^ 
|)etones ,  afe  the  firft  in  rank  and  power.  From 
file  jealous  attention  of  the  Spaniflli  court  to  fe- 
curethe  dependence  of  t|ie  colonies ,  all  depart- 
ments of  confequence  are  filled  by  perfons  fent 
from  Europe ;  and ,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of 
dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed  ,  each 
muft  bring  proof  of  a  clear  defcent  from  a  fa- 
mily of  Old  Cbriftians,    untainted  with   any 
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mtxture  of  Jewifh  or  Mahometan  blood,   and 
sever  difgraced  by  any  cenfare   of  the  inquifi* 
tion.  e)  In  fach  pure  hands »  power  is  deemed 
to  be  fafely  lodged,   and  almoil  every  publick 
funftion ,  from  the  viceroyalty  downwards  ,    id 
committed  to  them  alone*     Every  perfon ,  who 
by  hh  birth ,  or  refidence  in  America ,  may  be 
fafpefted  of  any  attachment  or  intereft  adverfe 
to  the  mother»coQntry ,  is  the  objed:  of  diftraft 
to  fach  a  degree ,  as  amounts  nearly  to  an  ex* 
clafion  frpm  all  offices  of  confidence  or   autho^^. 
rity.  f)      By  this  confpicuous  predileftion  o( 
the  court,    the  Chapetones  are  raifed  to  fuch 
pre-eminence  in  America,  that  th^y  look  down 
with  difdain  on  every  other  order  of  men* 

Creoles  Ihe  fecood* 

The  charafter  and  ftate  of  the  Ceroles ,  ot 
defcendants  of  Europeans  fettled  in  Amer  ica  ^ 
the  fecond  clafs  of  fubjed:s  in  the  Spanifh  colo- 
nies, have  enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire 
other  advantages »  hardly  lefs  confiderable  than 
thofe  which  they  derive  from  the  partial  £avonr 
of  government.  Though  fome  of  the  Cf eolia 
race  are  defcended  from  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  Worlds  though  others  can  trace  up  their 
pedigree  to  the  nobleft  £amilies  in  Spain;  though 
many  are  poiTeiTed  of  ample  fortunes,  yet,  by 
the  enervating  influence  of  a  fuitry  dimate ,  by 

tbm 

•)  RocopiU  Ilk.  IK,  tit,  MxYu  W  Y5  •  X^ 
D  See  MOTS  U 
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Ae^  rigour  of  a  jealous  government,  and  by  tbetr 
defpair  of  attaining  that  diftinftion  to  which 
mankind  natc^rally  afpire,  the  vigour  of  their 
minds  is  fo  entirely  broken ,  that  a  great  part 
of  them  wafte  life  in  luxnfious  indulgenci^s, 
mingled  with  an  illiberal  foperftition  ftill  more 
debafing.  Languid  and  nninterprifing;  the  ope- 
rations of  an  active  extended  commerce  ti^ould 
be  to  them  fo  cumberfome  and  oppreifive,  that 
in  almoft  every  part  of  America  they  decline 
engaging  in  it  The  interior  traffiick  of  every  co- 
lony ^  as  well  as  its  trade  with  the  neighbour-^ 
ing  provinces,  an4  with  Spain  itfelf ,  are  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  the  Chapetones ;  g)  who ,  a# 
the  recompence  of  their  iaduftry^  aarafs  imi- 
menfe  wealth,  while  the  Creoles,  funk  m 
floth ,  are  fatisfied  with  the  revenaea  of  their  pa« 
ternal  eftates, 

Ri?af(%ip  between  th«fe. 

From  this  ftated  competition  for  power  and 
wealth  between  thofe  two  orders  of  citizens, 
aad  the  various  pailions  excited  by  a  rivalfhip 
lb  icterefiing,  their  hatred  ia  Solent  and  im- 
plaisable*  On  every  occafion ,  fymptoms  of 
this  averfion  break  out ,  and  the  common  appel- 
lations which  each  beftows  on  the  other,  ar» 
as  contemptuous  as  thofe  which  flow  from  the 
nioft  deep-rooted  national  antipathy*   h)     The 

g)  Voy.  de  Ullot,  I.  a?-  asi.  Voy.  de  Freriw,  W7. 
b)  Gage's  Survey,  p*  9*  Frez!er«  ^26, 

Robertson  Vol,  HI*  T 
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court  of  Spain  ,  from  a  refinement  of  diftrtrftfot 
policy  9  cherifbes  tbofe  feeds  of  difcard ,  and 
foments  this  mutual  jealoufy  which  not  only 
prevents  the  two  moft  powerful  clafTes  of  its 
fubjefts  in  the  New  W6rld  from  combining 
againft  the  parent  fiate,  but  prompts,  eachy  with 
the  moft  vigilant  zeal ,  to  obferve  the  motions 
and  ta  counteradt  the  fchemes  of  the  other. 

A  mixed  riict  forms   the  third  order  of  citizens. 

The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  theSpanifh 
colonies  i^  a  mixed  race,,  the  offspring  eithei^ 
of  an  European  and  a  negro  /  or  of  an  Europejm 
srnd  fudian,^  the  former  called  Muiattoes ,  the 
latter  Meftizos.  As  the  court  of  Spain ,  foil-- 
eltous  f'  to  incorporate  its  new  vaflals  with  its 
ancient  fubjed:s ,  early  encouraged  the  Spaniards 
fettled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of  that 
country,  feveral  alliances  of  this  kind  were 
formed  in  their  infant  colonies,  i)  But  it  has 
been  mofeo'i^ing  to  licentious  indulgence,  tbaa 
to  compliance  witlr  this  iDjnnftion  of  their  fover^ 
eignsy  that  this  mixed  breed  has  multiplied  fc» 
greatly ,  as  to  conftitute  a  eonfiderable  part  of 
the  population  in  all  the  Spanifh'  fettlements. 
The  feveral  ftages  of  defcent  in  this  race  y  and 
the  gradual  variations  of  fhade  until  the  Africaa 
black ,  or  the  copper  colour  of  America,  brightea 
into  an  European  complexion^   are  accurately 


n  Recopil.   Ii1>.   vi.    tit.    i.    I.    8. 
13.     dec.  3.  lib.  viit  c,  9» 


.Her^era ,  dkc*  i*  lib«  ▼•  c. 
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narked  by  the  Spaniards ,  and  each  diftinguifhed 
by  a  peculiar  name.  Thofe  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  generations  are  confidered »  and  treated  as 
Indians  and  Negroes;  but  in  the  third  defcent., 
thecfaarafteriftickhue  of  the  former  difappears; 
and  in  the  fifths  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is 
fo  entirely  efFs^ced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
diftinguifhed  from  Europeans ,  and  become  en« 
titled  to  all  their  privileges,  k)  It  is  chiefly  by 
this  mixed ,  race »  whofe  frame  is  remarkably 
robuft  and  hardy »  that  the  mechanick  arts  are 
carried  on^  and  other  .aftive  functions  in  fociety 
are  difcharged  ^  which  the  two  higher  claiTes 
of  citizens ,  from  pride  ^  or  from  indolence,  difdaia 
to  exercife.  1)      , 

Kegroes  form  the  fourth  order. 

The  negroes  hold  *the  fourth  rank  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  colonies.  The 
introduftion  of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  humaa 
fpecies  into  America  5  together  with  their  fer- 
vices  and  fuflFerings  there,  fhall  be  fully  ex* 
plained  in  onother  place ;  here  they  are  men- 
tioned chiefly  9  in  order  to  point  out  a  peculi- 
arity in  their  iicuation  under  the  Spanifh  domi- 
nion. In  feveral  of  their  fettlements  ,  particu* 
larly  in  New  Spain  ,  negroes  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  domeftick  fervice.     They  form  a  prin- 

T*a 

k)  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  p.  37. 

1)  Voy.  de   Uiloa,  I.    29.     Voy«    de    Bougaer,  p.   I04*  Me« 
,  leadez,  Teforos  Verdaderos,  i*  354* 
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eipal  part  in  the  train  of  luxurv ,  and  are  che* 
riffaed  and  carefled  by  their  fuperiors ,  towhofe 
vanity  and  pleafares  they  are  equally  (bbfervieat. 
Their  drefs  and  appearance  are  hardly  Ms  fplen^ 
4id  than  that  of  their  xnafters ,  whole  manners 
they  imitate ,  and  whoiJ&  pafRons  they  ineibibe.  my 
'£levated  by  this  diftinfUoa,  they  have  af- 
fomed  fuch  a  ton<e  of  faperiority  over  the  In- 
dians, and  treat  thera  witjh  fiich/  infoltence 
and  fcorn,  that  antipathy  between  thetwo  races 
has  become  implacable.  Even  in  Pera>  where 
negroes  feem  to  be  more  numerous,  and  are 
employedin  field-work  as  well  as  domeftick  fer- 
vice  y  they  maintain  their  aibendant  over  the 
Indians ,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  one.  to  the 
other  fubfilis  with  equal  violence.  The  laws 
have  induftriofly  fomented  this  averfion ,  to  which 
accident  gave,  sife,  *  and  ,  by  moft  rigofous  in« 
^nftion&,  have  endeavoured  to  prev^t  evecys 
iDtei-courfe  that  tnjght  fbrm.  a.  bond  of  nnioa 
between  the.  two  races.  Thus,  ^by.  an  artful 
policy,  the  Spaniards  derive  flriengj^  fn>m.tiiat 
circomftance  in  population  which,  is  the  weak- 
nefs  of  other.  European  colonies,  a^d:  have  fecuc* 
ed  as  a^bciates  and  defenders.,  thofe  very  per«i 
ions  who  elfe where  are  objects  of  jibaloufy.  sn4 
terror,  n) 

m)  Gage,  p«  56«     Voy,  de^^s ,  i.  451* 

»y  Recopi).  lib*   \\\,  tiu   v«   U  c*    Herrem.,  de^»  {.  Bk*  vS, 
c.  S%\  Frezier,  244* 
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The  Ifidiims  fornir  tji'e  tftft   order  of  ci'tiiem. 

The  tndians  form  the  laft,  and  the  mofe 
cleprefled  order  of  men  in  the  country,  which 
l)eloDged  to  their  anceftors.  I  have  alrer^ly  traced 
the  progrefs.  of  the  Spanifh  ideas  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  that  J)e6ple, 
and  have  mentioned  the  moft  important  of  their 
more  early  regulations  >  concerning  a  matter  of 
fo  much  confequence  in  the  adminiftratipn  of 
their  new  dominions.  But  iince*  the  period  t9 
which  Ihave  brought  d.own  the  hiftory  of  America^ 
the  information  and  experience  acquired. during 
two  centuries,  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spaia 
to  make  fuch  improvements  in  this  part  of  its 
American  fyftem,  that  a  fhort  view  of  the  pre- 
fent  condition  of  the  Indians  may .  prove  bot& 
curious  and  iuterefting. 

Their  Jsrefeilt  coodition; 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  19 
254^1  which  have  been  fo  often  mentioned^ 
the  high  pretenfions  of  the  conquerors  of  thi^ 
New  World  >  who  confidered  its  inhabitants  af 
f  laves  I  to  wliofe  fervice  they  bad  acquired  a 
full  right  of  property,  were  finally  abrog^ed. 
From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been  reput- 
ed freemen  ^  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
fabj^s*  When  admitted  into  this  ra^k,  it 
was  deemed  juft ,  that  they  fhould  conSibule 
towards  tbe  fopport  and  improvement  of  the 
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ftvciety  Nvhicb  liad  adopted  them  as  members. 
But  as  no  confiderable  benefit  could  be  expefted 
from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men  unacquainted 
"with  regular  induftry,  and.averfe  to  labour , 
the  court  of  Spain  found  it  neceiTary  to  fix  and 
lecure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought 
reafonable  to  exaft  from  them« 

:  -       .    ?.    >     •     •■•. 

Tax  impofed  on  them. 

With  this  view ,  an  annual  tax  was  impof- 
ed upon  every  male,  from  the  age  of  eigbteen 
to  fifty;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  nature  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  fervices  which  they 
might  be  required  to  perform/  wereafc'ertained 
with  precifion.  This  tribute  varies  indifferent 
provinces;  but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New 
Spain  as  a;  medium,  its  annual  amount  is  nearly 
four  fhillings  a  head ;  no  exorbitant  fnm  in  coun^ 
tries  where  ,  as  at  the  fource  of  wealth ,  the 
value  of  money  is  extremely  low,  o)  The  right 
of  levying  itlikewife  varies.  In  America  ,' every  • 
Indian  h  either  an  immediate  vafial  of  the  crown, 
dr  depends  upon  fome  fubjeft  to  whpm  the  dif- 
trift ,  in  which  he  refides^  has  been  granted 
for  a  limited  time ,  under  the  denomination  of 
an  encomienda.  In  the  former  cafe,  about  three 
fourths  of  the  tax  ^s  paiiJ  into  the  royal  treafu* 
ry ;  itf  the  latter,  the  fame  proportion  of  it  be- 
long8ii|o  the  bolder  df  the  grant     When  Spain 

o)  See  NOTE  LI.    RecopiL  Ubr  vU  tic  y,  1.  43.     H«cUiiyt, 
vol.  Hi«  p*  46l« 
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firft  took  poflefllon  of  Anierica,  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  parcelled  out  amoog  its  conqaerors, 
or  tbofe  yfrho  firft  fettled  there  ,  and  but  a  f mall 
portion  referved  for  the  crown.  As  thofe  grants 
which  were  made  for  two  lives  only,  p)  revert- 
ed fucceffiyely  tQ  the  fovereign^  he  bad  it  in 
)iis  power  either  to  diffafe  his  favours  by  grants  to 
lie  w  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own  revenue 
by  vali^able  annexations,  q)  Of  tbefe,  the  latter 
has  been  frequently  chofen ;  the  number  of  In^^ 
dians  now  depending  immediately  onthe^^rown, 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  firft  age  after  the 
conquefty  and  this  branch  qf  the  royal  revenue 
continues  to  extendt 

« 

The  fervices  deipande(i|« 

« 

The  benefit  arifing  from  the  fervices  of  the 
Indians  accrues  either  to  the  crown ,  or  to  the 
holder  of  the  encomiquda,  according  to  the  fame 
rule  obferved  in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Thofe 
fervices  however,  which  can  now  be  legally 
^^a'ftf  d  9  ^re  very  different  from  the  fervile 
tafks  originally  iropofed  upon  thp  Indians.  The 
jpature  of  the  work  which  th^y  mnft  perfprqi  is 
defined  ,  and  an  equitable  recompenceis  granted 
for  their  labour.  The  ftated  fervices  demanded 
of  the.  Indians ,  may  be-  divided  into  two  branr 

p^  RecppU.  lib.  yU  tit,  viii .  1.   48.   Solotf .  d^  I^fl.  jure  •  (b. 
ii.  c.  16.  ' 

q)  See  NOT£  UI. 
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cties.  They  tre  either  employed  in  works  off 
primary  necefHty,  without  which  fociety  can-* 
not  fubfift  comfortably,  or  are  eompetled  to  !a«« 
t>our  in  the  mines ,  from  which  the  Spanifh  co- 
lonies  derive  their  chief  value  and  importance. 
In  confeqtience  of  the  fonner,  they  are  obliged 
to  affift  in  the  culture  of  maize-,  and  other  grain 
of  neceflary  confomption ;  in  tending  cattle ;  in 
ereftihg  edifices  of  pablick  utility ;  in  building 
bridges;  And  in  forming  high  roads;  r)  but 
they  cannot  be  conilrained  to  labour  in  raiiing 
vines,  olives,  and  fagar-canes,  orany  fpecies 
ef  cultivatipn ,  which  has  for  its  objeft  the  gra-> 
tification  of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit,  s) 
In  confequence  of  the  latter^  the  Indians  are 
compelled  to  undertake  the  moreunpleafanttafk, 
of  extrafting  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  of  refining  it  by  fuccejRive  proceiTes ,  no  lefs 
unwholefome  than  operofe.  t) 

The  node  of  exaftiog  thefe. 

The  mode  of  exafting  both  thefe  fervices 
is  the  fame,  and  is  under  regulations  framed 
with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  oppre^ive 
as  poiCble  to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  oot 
alternately  in  divifions,  termed  Mitas,  and  no 
perfon  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  bis  turn. 

r)  Recoptl.  lib.  irf.   tit.  xiii;  I*   I  p.     Solors.    de  Ind.  Jure ,  ii. 

lib.  i.  c.  6 ,  7*  9* 
s)  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii.  1.  8«  Solorz.lib.  u  c  7.  No*  4J,  &c. 
.  t)  See  NOT£  LIU. 
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in  Tera,  the  imtnter  called  ovitthtift  oot  exceed 
the  ferentfa  part  of  the  iniii^at»t$  in  any  diftrt6ttt) 
In  Nev/  Spain,  where  the  Indians  ane  more' 
numeroas,  it  is  fixed  at  foot  in  the  hundred .'w^ 
Daring  what  time  the  labour  of  thofe  ludiani^ 
wlio  are  employed  in  agriculture,  continue!, 
I  haye  not  been  able  to  Jearn*  x)  But  in  Peru, 
each  Mita,  or  dlyifion,  deflined  ibr  the  miaea^ 
remains  there  fix  months ;  and  while  engaj^ed 
in  this  fervice ,  a  labourer  nerer  revives  lefs 
than  two  fhiUings  a  day ,  and  often  earns  more 
than  double  that  fum.  y)  No  Indian »  refiding 
at  a  greater  diAance  than  thirty  miles  from  a 
mine ,  is  included  in  the  Mita»  or  divifion  em*- 
ployed  in  working  it ;  z)  nor  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  low  country  expofed  to  certain,  deftruc^ 
tion  ,  by  compelling  them  to  remove  from  that 
warm  climate ,  to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where 
m^inerals  abound,  a) 

How  governed. 

The  Indians  tvholivein  the  principal  towns, 
mre  entirely  fobjeft  to  the  Spanifh  laws  and 
magifirates ;  but  in  their  own  villages ,  they  are 
governed  by  Caziques,  fome  of  whom  are  the 
defcendants  of  their  ancient  lord9 ,    others  are 

« 

u)  BecoptI*  lib*  vi.  tit.  xii«  U  3I> 

Vf^  8«copjl.  lib.  vi.  1,  ad. 

X)  Sec  NOTE  LIV. 

y>  UIIoaEntretco.  365,  266* 

X)  BecopiU  lib.  vi.  tit«  xh.  U  3. 

•)  Ibid.  U  %%  end  tit,  i.  1*  13.  See  NOTE  Vf* 
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flamed  by  the  Spanifh  viceroys.  Thefe  regulate 
the  petty  affairs  of* the  people  under  them,  ac- 
cording to  maxims  of  juftice ,  tranfinitted  to  them 
1>y  tradition  from  their  anceftors.  To  the  In- 
flians,  this  jarifdi&ion,  lodged  in  fach  friendly 
^ands »  affords  fome  coniblatipn ;  and  fo  little 
formidable  is  this  dignity  to  their  new  mafters, 
that  they  often  alloy;"  it  to  defcend  by  heredi- 
tary right  b)  For  the  farther  relief  of  men  fo 
inuch  expofed  to  ppprelfion ,  the  Spanifli  court 
has  appointed  an  officer  in  every  diftrift ,  with 
the  title  of  Proteftor  of  the  Indians.  It  is  his 
funftion ,  as  the  name  implies ,  to  aff^rt  the 
rights  of  the  Indians;  to  appear  as  their  de* 
fender  in  the  courts  of  jaftice ;  and  ^  by  the  inter^ 
pofition  of  hi^  authority  y  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
encroachments  and  exa^ions  of  his  countiy- 
'fnen.  c)  A  certain  portion  of  the  referred  fourth  of 
the  annual  tribute ,  is  deftined  for  the  (klary  of 
the  caziques  and  prote6lors ;  another  is  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  employed  in 
^e  lnftruftio.li  of  the  Indians,  d}  Another  part 
feems  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  themfelves,  and  is  applied  for  the  pay^ 
inent  of  their  tribute  in  years  of  faminct  orwheja 
f.  particular  .diftrid:.  is  affefted  by  any  extrapr* 
dinary  calamity,  e)  Beiides   this ,  proyifion  is 

b)  Solorz.  de  lare  Ind*  lib.  i.  c.36.  RecoptU  lib.  yi.  tit,  y\L 

c)  Solorz.  lib.  i.  c*S7.  p.  3oi*Recop«  lib.  vi.  tit.vh 

d)  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit*  v«  1. 3o,tiUxvi.l*lS-l5» 

e)  Ibid.  lib.  v^tie*  iv.  I.  13. 
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{viade  by  various  la^fs/  that  hofpitald  fhall  b? 
founded  in  eirery  neyr  fettlementforthe  recep- 
tion of  Indians,  f)  Such  hofpitais  faaye  accord- 
ingly been  erefted,  both  for  the  indigent  an4 
inficm  in  Lima,  in  Cnzco  and  in  Mexico,  where 
the  Indians- ^re  treated  ^itb  tendernefs  apd  bu^ 
inanity,  g)  ^  ' 

;  Such  are  tl^e  leading  principles  in  the  jq- 
rifprudence  and  policy  by  wbicb  the  Indians 
are  now  governed  in  the  provinces  belonging  tp 
Spain.  In  thofe  regulations  of  the^  Sps^nifh  ifion* 
frchs,  w;e  difcover  no  traces  of  that  cruel  fyf^ 
tern  of  exterqiiiiation  y  \vhich  th^y  have  bee^ 
charged  with  adopting;  and  if  w^  admit ,  that 
the  neceflity  of  fecuripg  fubiiftence  for  theif 
colonies;  or  the  ^dvaptages  derived  from  worJk* 
ing  the  ^ii^es,  give  th^m  ^  right  to  avail  tbefnr 
felves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  mntt 
f How,  that  the  attention  with  which  they  ^^ 
gulate  and  r^compenfe  that  labour,  is  provident 
And  fagacious.  Jn  no  code  of  lav^s  is  greater 
folicitude  difplayed ,  oi  precautions  multiplie4 
w^th  more  concern  for  the  prefervation,  the  fer 
curity,  and  tbe  happinefs  of  the  fubjed:,  tha^ 
we  difcover  in  the  coUe^ion  of  the  Spanifh 
laws  for  the  Indies.  But  tl^ofe  later  regular 
tions,  like  the  more  early  edid:s  which  have, 
been  already  mentioned,  have  tQ  oft^n  proved 

I)  Recopil.  lib.  1.  tit.  Iy.  ].  J,  &c 

*  .  ■  ^ 

g)  Voy.  df  UUm,  i.  429«  509.  Cborchily  if.  49^. 
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ifieffedoal  f  emediet  a^ainft  the  evils  which  tihey 
^rersifitenied  to  prevent.     In  eveiy  age,  if 
tiie  fame  cittfeg  eontinue  to  operate,    the  fame 
teffefti  mtift  follow*  From  the  immenfe  diftanoe 
between    die  power  entrafted  vrtth  the  exe« 
t^ution  of  law«)   an4  that  hf  whofe  authority 
they  are  enafted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  moft 
iibfohite  govertament  uuft  relax^  and  the  dread 
«f  a  fuperior,  too  remote  to  c^ferve  widi  ac^ 
turacy ,  or  to  ponlfh  with  difpatch^  maft  infen- 
iibly  abate.     Notwithftandiag  the  aumeroasin- 
junftlon A  of  the  Spanifh  monarefas ,  the  Indiana 
itill  fttffer,  on  many  occafions ,   both  from  the 
Hvariqe  of  individuals,   and   from  the  exaftions 
of  the  magiftratee^  who  ought  to  have  proteft- 
ed  them ;  unreafonable  tafks  are  impofed ;  the 
term  of  their  labour  is    prolonged,   and  they 
groan  under  all  the  iufalts  and  wrongs  which 
are  the  lot  of  a  dependent  people,  h)     From 
feme  information  on  which  I  can  depend ,  foch 
oppreffion  abounds  more  in  Peru ,  than  in  any 
«ther  colony.     But  it,  is  not  general.     Accord* 
ing  to  the  ^ceounts,  even  of  thofe  authors  who 
Are  moft  di(^ofed  to  exaggerate  the  fufferuigs 
of  the  Indians,  they,  in  feveral  provinces,  ea« 
joy  not  only  eafe^   but  affluence  ;   they  poffefs 
large  /arms;  they  are  mafters  of  numerous  herds 
and  flocks;  and,  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  acquired  of  European  arts,  and  induftryi 

h)  See  NOtE  LYh 
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are  fapplied  not  only  with  the  neceidaies^  bnt 
'With  many  lisxmries  of  life,  i} 

£4BfiljefiiUtic«l  ^Dftitiitioa.  of  ih9  coloalAi* 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  govern- 
inent  iii  the  Spanifh  colonies^  and  the  ftate  !of 
the  various  orders  of  perfons  fubjeft  to  it,  the 
peculiarities  in  their  ecclefiafticai  conftituttoir 
inerit  confid^ration.  Notwithftandibg  the  fh- 
perftitious  veneration  with  which  the  Spaniards 
are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  the  vigilant  and 
jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand'  early  prompted"  hint 
to  take  precautions  againfi:  the  introduftion  of 
tibte  papal  dbminion  into  America. 

With  thi$  view,  he  (blicite*  Alexander VI. 
for  a  grant  of  the  tythes  ih  all  the  newly-dif- 
covered  countries ,  k)  whibh  he  obtained  on 
condition  of  hU  makihg  t^rovi&on  fdr  the  reli- 
gious inftru6K*oit  of  the  natives.  Soon  after, 
Julius,  II-  cpnferied  on  hiui  the  right  of  patron- 
age, and  abf6lute  dif|>ofal  of  all  tbe  eccleffaflii- 
cal  benefices  there*  1)  Both  thefe  pontiffs, un- 
acquainted with  the  value  of  what  he  demand- 
ed^  beftpwed  thof<§  donations  with  an  incon- 
fiderate  liberality,    whieh  theil:  fuccefibrs  have 

« 

i|  GigeV  Sttr««]f«  p.  85.  90»  X04«  ic^  Ice* 

k)  Bulla  Alex*  VI .  A«  D.  1501,  ap.  Solorz*  de  Jure  lod*  ii.  p.  49^. 
I)  Baiia  Jttlii  lit  ISOS,  ap*  Solorst  de  Jure  Ind,  ii*   509*     ' 
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often  lamented,  and  wifbed  to  recal.  In  cofi« 
fequence  of  tfaofe  grants,  the  Spanifb  nionarclyi 
have  become,  in  effeft,  the  head^  of  the  Ame- 
rican church.  In  theni  tii€  adpilniliration  of 
its  i:evenues  is  invefted.  Their  nomina^on  of 
perfons  to  fupply  vacant  benefices  is  inftantly  con* 
firmed  ^y  the  pope^  Thus,  in  all  Spanifh  Ame* 
rica,    authority  of  every  fjecies  centres  in  the 

crown.      There  no  collifion  is   knovtrn  betweeii 

•  •       , .      .  •  •  •  ,         - 

(piritual  and  temporal  juiifdidtion.     The  kin^ 
is  the  only  fuperior,  his  name  alone  is    hear^ 
and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign  povyerhas 
been  introduced.      Papal  bulls   cannot  be.  ad- 
mitted into  America,  nor  are  they  of  any  force 
there,  until  they  have  been  previoufly  examin- 
ed, and  approved  of  by  the  i^oyal  cdtincil  of  the 
Indies ;  m)  and   if  any  bull  ffaould  be  furrepti- 
tioufly  introduced,  and  circulatec^  in    America 
without  obtaining  that  approbation,  ecclefiafticks 
are  required  not  only  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
e£Fe6t,  but  to  feize  all   the  copies  qf  it ,     and 
tranfmit  thein  to  the  council  of  the   Indies,  n) 
To  this  limitation     of    the    papal   jurifdidtion, 
equally  Angular ,  whether  safe  coniider  the  age 
and  nation  in  which  it  wasdevifed,  or  the  jea- 
lous attention  with  which  Ferdinand,  and  bis 
fucceilbrs ,  have,  ikudied    to  maintain  it  in  fall 


m)  ftecoptl.  lib.  i.  tit.  ix.  1.  d»  tnd  Aatas  del  Confeio  d«  lii 

Indias,  clxi.' 

t 

a)  lbid»  lib»   i.  tit.  vu.  U  SS* 
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fqttef  6)  Spain  is  indebted^  in  a  great  meafureii 
f  6f  the  uniform  tranquillity  wfaich  has  reigne4 
in  her  American  dominions. 

iotia  and  tnidowmeDts  of  the  church  in  the  Spaftirh  coloDie's; 

The  hierarchy  is. eftablifhed  in  America  inl 
die  fame  form  as  in  Spain ,  with   its  full  traini 
of  archbif hops ,  bifhopsy  deans,    and  other  di- 
gnitalri^s.     The  inferior  ckrgy  are  divided  into 
three    clafTes ,  under  the  denomination  of .  Ca^ 
ras,   Doftrinerosy    and  Miilioneros.      The   iirfl: 
are  parifii-prielfi  in  tjiofe  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  Spaniards  have  fettled.     Thefecond 
bav6  the  charge  of  fnch   diftrifts  as  are  inha^ 
bitedjby  Indians  fabje&ed  to   the    S^anifb   go-> 
vernmenty  and  living  under  its  protection*  The 
third  are  employed  in  con  voting  and  l^ftj-ufting  , 
thofe  fiercer  tribes,     which   dlfdain  fabminion 
to  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  liye  in  remote  or  in- 
acceffible.  regidns ,  to  which  the'  Spanifh  arms 
have  not  penetrated.      So .  numerous    are   th6 
ecclefiafticks  of  aU  thofe  various  orders,  and  fuch 
the  profufe  liberality  with  which  many  of  theoi 
are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church 
in  America  are  immenfe.     The  .  fuperftition   of 
Rome  appears   with    its  utmoft    pomp  in  the 
New    World.       Churches    and  convents  there 
are  magnificent  y   and  richly  adorned  >   and  on 
high  feftivals,   the  difplay  of  gold  and   iilver^ 

e)  Re€op«  libt  it  tiu  vii.  1*  5(.  paiBn^ 
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and  pfed(Hi8  ftoses  i  i#  fttdt  as  exceeds  the  con* 
eeptiofi*  el  axr  Enropeftii.^p')'  An  eccleiiaftical 
eftablifhment  fo  fpleodid  tati  expenfive  ,  U  tto-^ 
favourable  ,t  as  has  been  formerly  obferved,  to 
the  progrefs  of  rifing  colonies ;  but  in  conn-> 
tries  \diere  riches  abound^  and  the. people  are 
fc  delighted  with  parade,  that  religion  molt 
adTune  it,  in  order  to  attrwft  their  veneratioii^ 
this  propeniity  to  oAentatibn  hat  been  iadulgedy 
and'  becomes  kHi^  pornidims. 

Pemidoss  effefts  of  monaftick  inftUutiont- 

The  early  inffitution  of  monifteries^  in  Ohm 
Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  ineonfiderate  zeai  !» 
multiplying  thein>  have  been  attended  with  con- 
ftquences  more  fatal.  In  every  ne^r  fetdement, 
the  firft  objeft  is  to  'encourage  popnlation,  and 
to  incite  every  eitizen  to  contribute  towards 
augmenting  the  ftrength  and  number  of  the 
eommnnlty.  During  the  youdi'  and  vigour  of 
fociety.  while  there  is  room  to*  fpread,  and 
fuftenance  is  procured  with- (facility ,  mankind 
increafe  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  the  Spa^ 
niards  had'  hardly  taken  pofleffion<  of  America 
when,  with  a  moft  prepofterous  policy,  diey 
began  to  ered:  convents,  where  perfoneof  both 
fexes  were  f hut  up>  tinder  avo]^  to- defeat  tho 
purpofe  of  nature,   and  to  eouoterad:  t&e  firft 


p)  Voy«  do  UUo»,  i,  4|f» 
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of  her  laws*     Iniluenced  by  a  ihifgaided   piety, 
which  afcribes  tranfcendent  merit  to  a    ftate  of 
celibacy,    or   allured    by  the    profpeft  of  that 
liftlefs  eafe,  which,  in  faltry  climates,  is  deem- 
ed fupreme  felicity,  numbers  crowd  into  thofe 
inaniions  of  floth  and  fuperfiition,  and  are  loft 
to  fociety.     As   none  but   perfons    of   Spanjfh 
extraft  are  admitted  into  the  monafteries  of  the 
New  World,  the  evil  is  more  fenfibly  felt,  and 
every  monk  or  nun   may  be   confidered  as   an 
a&ive  perfon  withdrawn    from  civil  life.     The 
impropriety  of  fuch  foundations  in  any  fituation 
where  the  extent  of  territory  requires  additional 
hands  to  improve  it,   is  fo  obvious,     that  fome 
caiholick  ftate^  have   exprefsly  prohibited   any 
perfon  in   their   colonies  from   takilig  the  mo- 
xiaftick  vows,  q)     Even  the  Spanifh  monarchs, 
on  fome  occasions ,  feem  to  have   been  alarmed 
with  the  fpreading  of  a  fpirit  fo  adverfe    to  ,the 
increafe  and  profperity  of  their  colonies,    that 
they  have   endeavoured  to   check  it.  >  r)      But 
the  Spaniards  in  America,  more  thoroughly  un- 
der   the    influence   of   fuperftition    than    their 
countrymen  in  Europe,  and  dlrefted  by  eccle- 
fiafticks  more  bigoted  and  illite,rate,  have  con- 
ceived fuch  an  high  opinion   of  monafiick  fanc- 
tity,  that  no  regulations  can  reftrain  their  zeal, 

q")  Voy.  de  UUoii,  ii.  124* 

r)  Hcirera,  dec.  v.  lib.  ix*  c.  I,  2*  Recop*   lib.  1.   tit*   iii*   /. 
I,  a.  tit.  iv.  1.  Z'  Solorz.   lib.  iii.  c.  23* 

-     Robertson    V'oU  III.     U 
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and,  by  the  excefs  of  their  ill  judged  bounty, 
religious  houfes  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no 
lets  amazing  than  pernicious  to  fociety^  s) 

Charafter  of  ecclefiarcicks  in   Spaoifh  America; 

In  viewing  the  ftate  of  colonies,  where 
not  only  the  number  but  influence  of  ecelefiaf*- 
ticks  is  fo  great,  the  charafter  of  this  powerful 
body  is  an  obje6):  that  merits  particular  atten^ 
tion.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  fccular  clergy 
in  Mexico  and  t'eru  are  native^  of  Spain.  As 
perfons  accuAomed,  by  their  education,  to  the 
retirement  and  indolenee  of  academick  life,  are 
more  incapable  of  a6i:ive  enterprize,  and  lek 
difpofed  to  ^rike  into  new  paths,  than  any  or- 
der of  men,  the  ecclefiaftical  adventurers  by 
whom  the  American  church  is  recruited  ,  are 
commonly  fuch  as,  from  merit  or  rank  in  life, 
have  little  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  their  owa 
country. 

of  the  feculars  i 

Accordingly,  the  fecular  priefts  in  the 
New  World  are  (till  lefs  diflinguifhed  than  their 
brethren  in  Spain,  for  literary  accomplirhment^ 
of  any  fpecies;  and  though,  by  the  ample  pro- 
vifion  which  has  been  made  for  the  American 
church,  many  of  its  members  enjoy  the  eafe 
and  independence  which  are  favourable  to  the 

s)  Sec  NOTE  |LVIK 
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cultivation  of  fcience,  the  body  of  fecular  cler- 
gy has  hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
pi'oduced  one  author  whole  work^  convey  fuch 
ufeful  information,  or  poflefs  fuch  a  degree  of 
merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  which  at- 
tract  the    attention    of   enlightened     nations. 

of  the  regulars/ 

Butthegfeatellpartof  the  eccleflafticks  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  are  regulars.      On  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened   to  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  monaftick  orders^    and,   with  ^ 
a  becoming  alacrity,,  they  immediately  fent  forth 
mlilionaries  to  labour  in  it.     The  firft   attempt 
to  inftruft   and    convert   the   Americans,    was 
made  by  monks;  and,  as  foon  as  the  conquefl: 
of  any   province  was   completed,    atid    its  ec- 
clefiaiiical  eftablifhment  began   to  affume  fome' 
form^  the   popes  permitted  the   millionaries   of 
the  four  mendicant  orders,   as  a  reward  for  their 
fervices,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges  in  Ame- 
rica,    to  perform   all  fpiritual  funftions  ,    and 
to  Ceceive  the  tythes,  and  other  emoluments  of 
the  benefice ,   without  depending  on  the  jurif- 
diftion  ofthebifhop   of  the   diocefe,    or  being 
fubjeft  to  his  cenfures.      In  confequenceof  this, 
a  new  career  of  ufefulnefs ,     as   well   as  new 
objefts     of    ambition ,      prefented     thenifelves. 
Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  frefli    fupply  of 
miiHonaries,  men  of  the  moft  ardent  and  afpir- 

U  a 
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ing  miiids ,  impatient  under  the  reftraint  of 
a  cloifter,  weary  of  its  infipid  uniformity,  and 
fatigued  with  the  irkfome  repetition  of  its  fri- 
volous funftiors,  offer  their  fervice  with  eager- 
nefs,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  queft  of 
liberty  and  diflinftion.  Nor  do  they  purfue 
dilHnftion  without  fuccefs.  The  higheft  ec- 
clefiafiical  honours,  as  well  as  the  moft  lucra- 
tive preferments  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  oftem 
in  the  hands  of  regulars  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  monaftick  orders  that  the  Americans  are 
indebted  for  any  portion  of  fcience  which  is 
cultivated  among  them.  They  are  almoft  the 
only  Spanifh  ecclefiallicks,  from  whom  we  have 
received  any  accounts,  either  of  the  civil  or 
natural  hiftory  of  the  various  provinces  in  Ame- 
rica. Some  of  them,  though  deeply '  tinged 
with  the  indelible  fuperftition  o f  their  pro fefli on, 
have  publifhed  books  which  give  a  favourable 
idea  of  their  abilities*  The  natural  and  moral 
hillory  of  tKe  New  World,  by  thejefuit  Acofia, 
contains  more  accurate  obfervations,  perhaps, 
and  more  found  fcience,  than  are  to  be  founds 
in  any  defcription  of  remote  countries  publifh- 
ed in  the  £xteenth  century. 

DilToIute  manners  of  fomft  of  ^em. 

But  the  famedifguft  with  monaftick  life,  to 
which  America  is  indebted   for  fome  inftruftors 

« 

of  worth  and  abilities^  filled  it  with  others   of 
a  very -different  charafter.      The    giddy,    the 
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profligate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom  the  poverty 
and  rigid  difcipline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable, 
confider  a  miflion  to  America  as  a  releafe  from, 
mortification  and  bondage.  There  they  foon  ob^ 
tain  fome  parochial  charge,  and  far  removed, 
by  their  fituation  ,^  from  the  infpeftion  of  their 
monaftick  fuperiors,  and  exempt,  by  their  cha- 
rafter,  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  their  diocefan,  u) 
they  are  hardly  fubjeft  to  any  controul. 
According  to  the  teftimony  of  themoft  zealous 
catholicks  ,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in  th^ 
S|)anifh  Settlements  are  not  only  deftituteofthe 
virtues  becoming  their  profeflion  ,  but  regard- 
Icfs  of  that  external  decorum  and  refpeft  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  which  preferve a  femblance 
of  Worth  ,  where  the  reality  is  wanting. 
Secure  of  impunity,  fome  regulars,  in  con- 
tempt of  their  vow  of  poverty  ,  engage  openly 
in  commerce;  and  are  fo  rapacioufly  eager  in 
amafling  wealth,  that  they  become  the  mo^ 
grievous  oppreffors  of  thelndians,  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  have  protefted.  Others,  with  no 
lefs  flagrant  violation  of  their  vow  of  chaftity, 
indulge  with  little  difguife  in  the  moll  diffolute 
licentioufnefs'*x). 

Various  fcbemes  have  been  propofed  for  re-    . 
drefling  enormities    fo    manifeft  and  ofFenfive. 
Several  perfons ,  no  lefs  eminent  for  piety  than 

u)  Avendano  Ther.  Indlc*  ii.  353. 
X)  See  NQTB  LViil. 
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difcernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regulars^ 
in  conformity  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  onght 
to  be  confined  within   the  walls  of   their  cloif* 
terSy    and   fhould  no  longer  be  permitted  to  en- 
croach on   the  fonAions  of  the   fecular  clergy. 
Some  publick-fpirited  magifirates  ,  from  convic- 
tion  of  its  beTng  neceffary  to  deprive  the  regu- 
lars of  a  privilege ,  beftowed  at  firft  with  good 
intention ,    but   of  which   time  and  experience 
had  difcovered   the  pernicious  effefts  ,    openly 
countenanced   the   fecular   clergy   in  their    at- 
tempts to  aiTert  their  own  rights*      The  prince 
D'Efquilache ,  viceroy  of  Peru  under  Philip.  III. 

(i6  1 8.)    took  meafures  fo  decifive  and  efFeftuai 

I 

for  circurofcribing  the  regulars  within  their  pro- 
per fphere,  as  ffruck  them  with  general  con- 
fternation.  y)     They  had  recourfe  to  their ufual 
arts.     They  alarmed  the  fuperftitious ,  by  re- 
prefentlng  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  in- 
novations fatal  to  religion.     They  employed  all 
the  refinements  of  intrigue,    in  orden  to  gain 
perfons  in  power;   and  feconded  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  Jefuits,  ,  who   claimed  and 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the 
Mendicant  orders  in  America,  they  made  a  deep 
imprefiion  on  a  bigoted  prince ,  and  a  weak  mi* 
niftry.      The    ancient   pra&ice  was   tolerated. 
The  abufes  which  it  occafioned  continued  to  in- 
creafe ,  and  the  corruption  of  monks ,  exempt 

yy  See  NOTE  LIX. 
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£rom  the  reftraints  ofdifcipline,  andthe  infpec- 
tion   of  any  fupefior^   bec^ame  a  difgrace  to  re- 
ligion.      At  lafty  as  the  veneration  of  the  Spa- 
niards for  the  monaliick  orders  began  to  abate , 
and  the  power  of  the  Jefuits  was  on    the  de^ 
cline,    Ferdinand  VI.    ventured    to  apply  the 
only    effedlual    remedy   by    iiTuing    an    edift , 
(June   23.  1757.)  prohibiting  Regulars  of 'fevery 
denomination  from  taking  the  charge  of  any  pariOi 
with  the  cure  of  fouls;  and  declaring ,  that  on 
the  demife  of  theprefent  incumbents  ,  none  but 
fecular  priefts  9  fubjeft  to  thejurifdidtionof  their 
diocefansy  fhall  be  prefented  to  vacant  benefi-' 
ces.  z)     If  this  regulation  is  carried  into   exe- 
cutionwith  fteadinef^  in  any  degree  proportional 
to  the   wifdom  with  which  it  is  framed  ,  a  v^ry 
Qonfiderable  reformation  may  take   place  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  Spanifh  America ,  and  the 
fecular  clergy  may  gradually  become  a  refped:- 
able  body  of  men.     The   deportment  of  many 
ccclefiafticks ,  even  at  pre  fen  t,  feenis  to  be  de- 
cent and  exemplary,  otherwife  we  can  hardly 
fappofe  that  they  would  be  held  in  fuch  high 
eftiraation,  andpoffefs  fuch  a  wonderful  afcend- 
ant  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  througl^- 
oQt  all   the  Spanifh  fettlements. 

Sipall  progrefs  in  converting  the  Indians  to    Chriftiaoity. 

But  whatever  merit  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaf-^- 
ticks  in  America  may  poflef$^  the  fuccefs  of  their 

z)  fteal  Cedula  MS,  penes  me. 
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endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of 
true  religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  im* 
perfeft  than  might  have  been  expected ,  either 
from  the  degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion 
which  they  had  acquired  ovei^  that  people.  Fof 
this  9  various  reafons  may  be  affigned«  Thefirft 
miiTionaries  9  in  their  ardour  to  make profely tes^ 
admitted  the  people  of  America  into  the  chriilian 
/Church,  without  previous  inflruftion  in  the  doc- 
trines of  religion ,-  and  even  before  they  them- 
felves  had  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
language,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the  natives 
myfteries  of  faith  ,  or  the  precepts  of  duty.  Reft- 
ing  upon  a  fubtle  diftinfUon  in  fcbolaftick  theo- 
logy, between  that  degree  of  affent  which  is 
founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and  con- 
viftion  of  duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded 
when  both  thefe  are  imperfeft>  they  adopted 
this  flrange  practice,  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  religion  which  addreiTes  itfelf  tp 
the  underftanding  of  men,  than  repugnant  to 
the  dilates  of  reafon.  As  foon  as  any  body 
of  people ,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanifh 
power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
chiefs  ,  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere 
ignorance,  expreffed  the  flighteft  defire  of  em- 
bracing the  religion  of  their  conquerors »  they 
were  inftantly  baptized.  ,  While  this  rage  of 
converflon  continued^  afingle  clergyman  baptiz- 
ed in  one  day  above  five  thoufand  Mexicans, 
and  did  not  defift  until  he  was  exhaufied  by 
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fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  hand,  -a) 
In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years ,  after  the 
reduftion  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  facrament 
of  baptifm  was  adrainiftered  to  more  than  four  miU 
lions,  b)  Profelytes  adopted  with  fuch  inconfi* 
derate  hafte  ,  and  who  were  neither  inftrufted 
in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  fup- 
ppfed  they  had  given  aflent,  nor  taught  the  ab- 
furdity  of  thofe  which  they  were  required  to 
relinquifh ,;  retained*  their  veneration  for  their 
ancient  fuperftitions  in  full  force,  or  mingled 
an  attachment  to  its  dodrines  and  rites  *with 
that  flender  knowledge  of  Chriftianity  which 
they  acquired.  Thefe  fentlments  the  new  con- 
verts tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity ,  into  whofe 
minds  they  have  funk  fo  deep,  that  the  Spanifh 
ecclefiafticks ,  with  all  their  induftry,  have  not 
been  able  to  eradicate  them.  The  religious  in- 
ilitutionsof  theiranceftors  are  ftill  remembered, 
and  held  in  honour  by  the  Indians,  both  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  whenever  they  think 
themfelves  out  of  reach  of  infpeftion  by  the 
Spaniards,  they  aflemble  and  celebrate  their  ido-- 
latrons  rites,  c) 

But  this  is  not  the  moft  unfurmountable  ob- 
flacle  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  among  the 
Indians.     The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  un* 

a)  P.  Torribio,  MS.  iTorqueni.  Mond.  Ind.  lib.  xti.  c.  6« 

b)  P.  Torribio,  MS.  Torqucra.  lib.  xvi.  c,  Z* 

t)  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  !♦  341.     Torqueni.  lib.  xv.  c»23.  lib#  xvL 
.     c,;ja.     Gagfi,  JZU 
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derftandlngs  are  to  limited ,  their  obfervations 
and  reflections  reach  fo  little  beyond  the  mere 
objedts  of  fenfe  ,  that  they  fi^em  hardly  to  have 
the  capacity  of  forming  abftrad:  ideas ,  andpof*. 
fefs  not  language  to  exprefs  them.      To   fach 
men ,  the  fublfme  and  fpiritual  doftrines  of  Chrif-- 
tianity   muft  be    incomprehenfible.      The    nu- 
merous and   fplendid  ceremonies  of  the   popifh 
i^orfhip  catch  the  eye,  pleafe  and  intereft  them; 
but  when  'their  inftruftors  attempt  to  explain 
the  articles  of  faith ,   with  which  thofe  external 
obfervances  are  connefted,  though  the  Indians 
may  liften  with  patience,    they  fo   little  con- 
ceive  the  meaning  of  what   they  hear,    that 
their  acqoiefcence  does  not  merit  the  name  of 
belief.      Their  indiiFerence  is  ftill  greater  than 
their  incapacity.     Attentive  only  to  the  prefeDt 
moment,    and  ingroiTed  by  the  objedts   before 
them,    the  Indians  feldom  reflect  upon  what  is 
paft,    or  take   thought   for  what  is   to  come, 
that  neither  the  promifes ,  nor  threats  of  reli- 
gion,   make  much  impreiHon  upon  them;    and 
while  their  foreiight  rarely  extends  fo  far  as  the 
next  day,    it    is  almoft    impoflible  to    infpire 
them  with  folicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  fa- 
tare  world.      Aftonifijed  equally  at  their  floW- 
nefs  of  compreheniion  ,  and  at  fheir*  infenfibili- 
ty,  fomeof  the  early  miffionaries  pronounced 
them  a  race  of  men  fo  brutifh,   as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  underftanding  the  firft    principles   ofce- 
ligion.       A  council  held  at  Lima  decreed^  that^ 
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on     account  of  this  incapacity,  they   ought  to 
be    excluded  from  the  facrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rift.  d)     And  though  Pai^l  III.  by  his  famous 
lull,  iifued  in  the  year  1537,    declared   them 
to  he  rational  creatares,  entitled  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  Chriftians;  e)     yet,  after  the  lapfe 
of  two  centuries,  during  which  they  have  been 
members  of  the  church ,  fo  imperfeft  are  their 
attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few  pof- 
fefs  fuch  a  portion    of     fpiritual  'difcernment, 
as   to  be   deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
the  holy  communion,  f)  From  this  idea  of  their 
incapacity  and  imperfeft  knowledge  of  religion, 
when  the  zeal  of  Philip  11.  eftablifhed  the  in- 
quilition  in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  In- 
dians were  exempted  from   die  jurifdiftion  of 
that  fevere  tribunal,  g)     and  flill  continue  un- 
der the  infpeftion  of  their  diocefans..     Even 
aftet^  the  moil  perfeft  inftruftion ,  their  f^ith  is 
held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious,  and  though  fome 
of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned  languages, 
and  liave  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe   of 
academick  education  with  applaufe,  their  frailty 
is  fiill  fo  much    fufpedled,    that    no  Indian  is 
either  ordained  a  prieit,    or  received  into  any 
religious  order,  h) 

6)  Torqaem.  lib«  xy'u  c.  90^ 

«)  Torquetn.  lib.  xvu  c.  95«  Garcia  origin*  311^ 

f)  Voy.  de  Ulloa,   i.  343* 

g)  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  i.  1.  35* 

h)  Torquem*  Jib*  ^yi\  c  13*  $ee  NOTE;  )<X« 
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Produftfons  of  the  Spanlfh  colonies* 

From  this  brief  furvey,  fomc  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  co- 
lonies. The  various  produftions  with  which 
they  fupply  and  enrich  the  mother-conntry, 
and  the  fyftem  of  commercial  intercoarfe  be- 
tween them^  come  next  in  order  to  be  ex^ 
plained.  If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World  ,had  been  of  fuch  moderate  extent ,  u 
bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  parent  ftate,  the 
progrefs  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  fame  benefit  as  that  of  other 
nations.  But  when^  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen- 
tury^ her  inconfiderate  rapacity  had  feizedon 
countries  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability 
to  fill  fuch  vaft  regions  with  a  number  of  inha- 
bitants fufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  theiDy 
was  fo  obvious ,  as  to  give  a  wrong  direftion 
to  all  the  eflForts  of  the  colonifts.  They  did 
not  form  compa6t  fettlements,  where  induftry, 
circumfcribed  within  proper  limits ,  both  in  its 
views  and  operations,  is  conduced  with  that 
fober  perfevering  fpirit,  which  gradually  con- 
verts whatever  is  in  its  poiTeffion  to  a  proper 
ufe  ,  and  derives  thence  the  greateft  advantage, 
Inftead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  feduced  by 
the  boundlefs  profpeft  which  opened  to  them, 
divided  their  poITeffions  in  America  into  govern- 
ments of  vaft  extent.  As  their  number  was 
too  fmall  to  attempt  the  regular  tulture  of  the 
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fmmetife  provinces,  which  they  occupied  ra- 
ther than  peopled  ,  they  bent  their  attention 
to  a  few  objefts,  that  allured  them  with  hopes 
of  fudden  and  exorbitant  gain ,  and  turned  away 
with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of  induf- 
try,  which  lead  more  IloWly,  but  with  greater 
certainty,  to  wealth  and  increafe  of  natio- 
nal firength. 

From  their  mines. 

Of  all  the  methods  by  which  riches  may 
be  ac^quired ,    that  of  fearching  for  the  precious 
metals    is   one  of  the   moft    inviting  to  men» 
who    are   either    unaccuftomed   to  the  regular 
afliduity  with  which  the  culture  of  the  earth 
and  the  operations  of  commerce   muft  be  car- 
ried  on,    or  fo  enterpriiing   and    rapacious  as 
not  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of' 
profit  which  they  yield.     Accordingly,    as  foon 
as  the  feveral  countries  in  America  were  fub- 
jefted  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  al- 
liiofttbe  only  method  of  acquiring  wealth  which 
occurred  to    the  adventurers ,    by  whom   they 
were  conquered.      Such  provinces  of  the  con- 
tinent   as    did    not   allure  them  to  fettle,   by 
the  profpeft  to  their  afforcjing  gold  and  filver, 
^ere  totally  neglefted.      Thofe  in  which  they 
met  with  a  difappointment  of  the  fanguine  ex- 
peftations  they  had  formed,  were  abandoned* 
Even  the   value  of  the  iilands,    tbe  firft  fruits 
of    their   difcoveries,    and   the  firft  object  of 
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their  attention ,  funk  fo  much  in  their  eftimation , 
%vben  the  mines  which  had  been  opened 
in  them  were  exhaufted,  thatthey  were  deferU 
ed  \)y  many  of  the  planters »  and  left  to  be 
occupied  by  more  induftrious  poiTeflbrs.  All 
crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru  ,  where  the  vaft 
quantities  of  gold  and  fiiver  found  among  the 
natives ,  who  fearched  for  them  with  little  in- 
duftry  and  lefs  fkill,  promifed  an  unexhauiled 
fiore  9  as  the  recompence^  of  more  intelligent 
and  perfevering  efforts. 

Difcovery  of  thofe  of  Potofi  and  Sacotecfts* 

During  feveral  years,  the  ardour  of  their 
refearches  was  kept  up  by   hope ,    rather  than 
fuccefs.     At  length,  tbe  rich   filver   mines  of 
Potofi,  in  Peru,  were   accidentally   difcdvertid 
in  the  year  1545,  i)  by  an  Indian^,  as  he  was 
clambering  up  the    mountain,    in  purfuit,    of 
a  Llama    which   had   ftrayed    from    his  flock. 
Soon   after  the  mines  of  Sacotecas  ,    in   New 
Spain,   little   inferior   to  the  other  in    value, 
were  opened.     From  that  time,  fucceflive  dif- 
coveries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies ,  and 
iilver   mines  ^re  now  fo  numerous  ,   that  the 
working  of  them ,    and  of  fome  few  mines  of 
gold  in  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme  and  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,    has  become  the  ca- 
pital occupation  of  the  Spaniards ,  and  is  redac<» 
) 

r)  Pernandez,  p*  i.  lib*  xu  c.  lu 
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ed  mto  a  fyftem  no  lefs  complicated  than 
iiitereftiiig.  To  defcribe  the  nature  of  the  varU 
oas  ores,  the  mode  of  extraAing  them  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earthy  and  to  explain,  the 
feveral  proceffes  b^y  which  the  metals  are  fepa* 
rated  from  the  fubftances  witfr  which  they  are 
ii^lngled>  either  by  the  ad:ion  of  iire^  or  the 
attra6tive  powers  of  mercury  ,  is  the  province 
of'  the  natural  philofopber  or  cbymift ,  rather 
than  of  the  hiftorian. 

Riches    tphicK  they  yietd. 

*  •  • 

The  exuberant  profufion  with  which  the 
mountains  of  the  New  World  poured  forth 
their  treafures  ^  aftonilbed  mankind ,  accuftom-^ 
cd^  hithert;o  to  receive  a  penurious  fupply  of 
the  precious  metals,  from- the  more  fcanty  fto- 
tes  contained  in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemi- 
fphere*  According  to  principles  of  computation^ 
which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate ,  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  that  has  been  regu^' 
larly  entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  equal 
in  value  to  four  millions  fterling  annually ,  rec- 
kontAg  from  the  year  1492,  in  which  Ameri-* 
ca  was  difcovered,  to  the  prefent  time.  This^ 
in  two  hundred  and  eighty  -  three  years  apiountd 
to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty -two  millions^  • 
Immenfe  as  this  fum  is,  the  Spanifh  writers 
contend,  that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  )added 
to  itf  in  coniideration  of  the  treafure  which 
has    been  extrafted  from  the  mines,   without 
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paying  daty  to  the  king*  By  this  accoant^ 
Spain  has  drawn  from  the  New  World  a  fupply 
of  wealth ,  amoanting  at  leaft  to  two  thoafand 
millions  of  pounds  flerling.  k) 

Spirit  to  whieh  this  gives  rife. 

The  mines ,  which  have  yielded  this  amaz- 
ing quantity  of  treafure,  are  not  worked  at 
the  expence  of  the  crown ,  or  of  the  publick. 
In  order  to  encourage  private  adventurers ,  the 
perfon  who  difcovers  a  new  vein ,  is  entitled 
to  the  property  o^  it.  Upon  laying  his  claim 
before  the  governor  of  the  province ,  a  certain 
extent  of  land  is  meafured  off,  and  a  certain 
number  oflndians  allotted  him,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a  limited 
time ,  and  of  his  paying  the  cuftomary  duty  to 
the  king,  for  what  it  fhall  produce.  Invited 
by  the  facility  with  which  fdch  grants  are 
obtained,  and  encouraged  by  fome  ftriking 
examples  of  fucceilS  in  this  line  of  adventare; 
not  only  the  fanguine  and  the  bold ,  but  the 
timid  and  diffident  enter  upon  it  with  aftonifh- 
ing  ardour.  With  Vaft  objefts  always  in  view, 
fed  continually  with  hope ,  and  expecting  every 
moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  fecret 
itore's,  and  givethemup  to  theif  wifhes,  they 
deem  every  other  occupation  infipid  and  unin- 
terelting.      The  charms   of  this  purfuit ,  like 

tke 

k)  Ustftriz   Theor.  y  Praft.  de  Commercia ,   c»   3*  Herrcn^ 
<le(,  8*  lib.  xi.  c,  I5t    See  NOTil  LXI, 
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Jflie  rage  for  itep .  play  ,  are  fo  bewitching  ^ 
and  take  fuch  full  pofTefTion  of  the  mind,  a^ 
even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper. 
Under  its  inflaence,  the  daiitious  become  en- 
terprizing,  and  the  covetous  profufe.  Power- 
ful as  this  charm  naturally  id^  its  force  is  augr 
tnented  by  the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known 
in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  of  fearchers.  Thefe 
are  commonly  perfons  of  defperate  fortunes  » 
who,  availing  themfelves  of  fome  fkill  in  mi- 
iieralogy,  accompanied  with  the  infinuating 
manner^  and  confident  pretenfions  peculiar  to 
proje3;orSy  address  the  wealthy  and.  the  credu- 
lous. By  plauiible  descriptions  of  rich  veins 
hitherto  unexplored;  by  producing  wh^n  requi- 
fite,  fpecimens  of  promifing  ore;  by  affirming, 
with  an  impofing  alTurance,  that  fuccefs  is  cer« 
tain ,  and  that  the  expence  muft  be  trifling  j 
they  feldom  fail  to  perfuade.  4n  alTociation  is 
formed ;  a  fmall  fum  is  advance^  by  each  co- 
partner; the  mine  is  opened;  the  fearcher  is 
entrufted  with  the  fole  direction  of  every  ope« 
ration;  unforefeen  difficulties  occur;  new  de- 
mands of  .money  are  made;  but,  amidil  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  difappointments  and  delays,  hope  is 
jaever  excinguifhed,  and  the  ardour  of  expefta- 
tion  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  pbferved ,  that  if 
aqy  perfon  once  enter  this  feducing  path ,  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  return;  his  ideas  alter, 
he  feems  to  be  poflefTed  with  another  fpirit, 
Tiiions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  be« 

ROBJBRTSON   Vol,     III,'     X 
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fore  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks »  andfpeaks,  aikl 
dreams  of  nothing  elfe.  1} 

JFttal  eStets  of  it* 

Such   is  the   Q)irit  that  mnft  be  formed , 

wherever  the  a6bive  exertions  of  any    fociety 

are  chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  geld 

and  iilver.     No  fpirit  is  more  adverfe  to  fach 

iinprovement  in  agriculture  and  commerce ,  as 

render  a   nation  reaily  opulent.     If  the  fyftem 

of  adminiftration  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  had 

been  founded  upon  principles  of  found  policy , 

the    power    and   ingenuity   of   the  legi/lature 

would  have  been  exerted  with  as  much  ardour « 

in  retraining  its  fubjefts  from  fuch  pernicioos 

!nduftry ,    as    is   now    employed    in    allufing 

them  towards  it*   ^Projefts  of  mining  *'(fays» 

good* judge  of  the  political  conduftof  nations) 

„  inilead    of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 

,,  them ,    together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of 

„  flocks,  commonly  abforb   both    capital   and 

„  profit*     They  are  the  projefts,  therefore,  to 

^,  which  ,    of  all  others,    a  prudent  lawgiver, 

,f  who  deiired   to  increafe    the  capital    of  his 

^  nation,    would  leaft  chufe  to  gtve  any  ex- 

4,  traordihary  encouragement,   or  to  tarn  to* 

y^  wards  them  a  greater  fhare  of  that  capitid 

^,  than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accoxd. 

„  Such,    in   reality^  is  the  abfurd  confidence 

f,  which  ail  men  have  in  their  own  good  for^ 

i)  Ui2«a  Eairecott.  pt  a93» 
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^p  tune  p  that  wherever  there  is  the  leaft  pro« 
Pf  bability  of  foccefs  p  too  great  a  fhare  of  it 
»y  is  apt  tb  go  to  them  of  its  own' accord.  *^sn) 
But  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  ^  government  is 
ftadious  to  cherifh  a  fpirit  which  it  fliould  have 
laboured  to  deprefs,  and,  by  the  fanftion 
of  its  approbs^tion ,  augments  that  inconfiderate 
credulity »  which  has  turned  the  active  iQ« 
duftry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  fach  an  impro- 
per channel.  To  this  may  be  imputed  the 
flender  progreCi  which  Spanifh  America  has 
made  during  two  centuries  and  a  half ,  either 
in  ufefttl  manufaftures ,  or  in  thofe  lucrative 
branches  of  cultivation,  which  furnifh  the 
colonies  of  other  nations  with  their  ftapla 
commodities.  Tn  comparifon  with  the  precious 
metals  9  every  bounty  of  nature  is  fo  much 
defpifed,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their 
value  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  o^  language 
in  America,  and  the  Spaniards  fettled  there 
denominate  a  country,  rjich^  not  from  the  ferti- 
lity of  its  fbil^  the  abundance  of  its  crop^« 
or  the  exuberance  of  its  paftures ,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains 
contain.  In  queft  ofthefe,  they  abandon  the 
dilightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  apd  re- 
fort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions, 
where  they  have  built  fome  of  the  largeft  towns 
which  they  polTefis  in  the  New  World.  As 
the  aftivity  and  enterprife  otthp  ,$papiards  q4* 

IB)  Dr.   Smith*!  Inquiry,  &e,  ii.  15^, 
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ginally  took  this  direftion ,  it  is  now  fo  dif- 
ficult to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that  Skl^ 
though  y  from  variqus  caufes,  the  gain  of 
working  mines  is  much  decreafed ;  the  fafciDa- 
tion  continues  5  and  almoft  every  perfoo  ,  vi^ho 
takes  any  aftive  part  in  the  commerce  of  new 
Spain  or  Peru,  is  ftill engaged  ififomeadven^ 
ture  of  this  kind,  n) 

Other  commodities  of  th«  Spainifh  colonies* 

But    though  mines  are  the  chief  objeft  df 
the  Spaniards,    s^nd  the  precious  metals  wbich 
thefe   yield,    form  the  principal  article  in  tbeJr 
commerce  with  America;  the  fertile  countrlc'sr 
whieh  they  poffefs  there,    abound  with  othc* 
commodities  of  fuch  value   or  fcarcity,    as  to 
attraft  a  confiderable  degree  of  attention.     G;- 
chineal  is  a  produftion  almoft  peculiar  to  New 
Spain,  of  fuch  demand  in  commerce,  that  the 
fald  is  always  certain,  and  it  yields  fuch  profit, 
as  amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employ- 
ed in  rearing  the  curious  infefts  of  which  this 
valuable    drug  is   compofed,    and  preparing  it 
for  the  market.     Quinquina,  or  Jefuits  Bark, 
the  moft  falutary  fimple,  perhaps,  and  of  molt 
reftorative  virtue,    that    Providence,    in  conl- 
paflion  for  human  infirmity,  has  made  known 
unto  man,    is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it 
affords  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.    The 
indigo  of  Guatimala  is  fuperior  in  quality  to 

n)  See  NOTE  LXII.' 
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that  of  any  province  in  America ,  and  culti* 
vated  to  a  confiderable  extent.  Cacao ,  though 
not  peculiar  to  -the  Spanifh  colohies ,  attains 
to  its  higHeft  fiate  of  perfe6lion  there,  and 
from,  the  greal  confumption  of  chocolate  in 
Eorope,  as  well  as  in  America »  is  a  valuable 
commodity.  The  Tobacco  of  Cuba ,  of  more 
exquifite  jElavour  than  any  brought  from  the 
New  World;  the  fugar  raifed  in  that  ifland ,  in 
Hifpaniola , .  and  in  New  Spain »  together  with 
^rugs  of  various  kinds^  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  natural  produ3ions  cf  America,  which  enrich 
the  Spanifh  commerce.  ,  To  thefe  muft  be 
added  y  an  article  of  no  inconfiderable  account , 
the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which ,  as  well 
as  for  many  of  thofe  which  I  have  enumerated, 
the  Spaniards  are  more  indebted  to  the  won- 
derful fertility  of  the  country  than  to  their 
9wn  forefight  and  induftry.  The  domeftick  ani- 
mals of  Europe,  particularly  horned  cattle, 
bav«  multiplied  in  the  New  World  with  a 
rapidity  which  almoft  exceeds  belief.  A  few 
years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there,  thd 
•herds  of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous,  that 
their  proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thoufands.  o) 
Jicfs  attention  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  increafe ,  they  were  fuffered  to  run 
wild,  and  fpreading  over  a  country  of  bound- 
lefs  extent;  under  a  mild  climate,  and  covered 
with  rich   pafture,    their  number  became  im- 

'•)  Oyiedo  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  zoi ,  B«     Hackluyt,  iiu   46(}.  5ix« 
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inenfe.  They  range  over  the  vaft  plains  which 
Extend  from  'Buenos  -  Ayres ,  towards  the  An- 
des ,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand ;  and 
the  unlucky  traveller  who  once  falls  in  among 
them  y  inay  proceed  feveral  da^s  before  he  can 
difentangle  himfelf  from  amodg  the  crowd  that 
Covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  feems  tohavd 
tio  end.  They  are  hardly  lefs  numerous  ia 
Kew  Spain ,  and  In  feveral  other  provinces : 
thefe  are  killed  merely  for  the  fake  of  their 
hides;  and  tb^  daughter  at  certain  feafonsii 
fo  gteat,  that  tlie  ftench  of  the  earcafes  y  which 
lire  left  in  the  field ,  would  infeft  the  air,  if 
large  jpacks  of  wild  dogs,  and  vaft  flocks  of 
gallinazos.  Or  American  vultures,  the  mofl: 
Toracious  of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not 
inftantly  devour  them.  The  number  of  thofe 
kides  exported  in  every  fleet  to  Eufope  is  pro- 
digious, and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  p) 
Almoft  all  thefe  fhay  he  coniidered  al 
llaple  commodities  peculiar  to  America,  and 
different ,  if  we  except  that  laft  mentioned , 
from  the  produftidns  of  the  mother^ountry. 

Ad?aiiugei  wbkh  Spftln  deriret  item  li«r  coloniei* 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe 
various  articles  from  her  colonies ,  flrfl  became 
afiive  and  confidetable,  her  interior  induflrj  and 

f>>  Acofra ,  lib.  m,  il«  33.  Oyalle  Hi#.  «(  Chili.  Chn^h.  Cot- 
left,  lii.  47.  feq.  Ibid.  ▼.  p,  6SO»  69».  Lettref  Edif. 
xj».  335.  Fcuill^,  i.  349. 
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llmtiufftftdref  were  in  a  fiate  fo  profperous  ,  that 
Vith  the  produft  of  thefe  ffae  was  able  both  to 
purchafe  the  commodities  of  the  New  Worlds 
«odto  anfwefits  growing  demands.  Under  the 
xeigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  and  Charles  V* 
Spain  was  one  of  the  moft  induftrious  countries 
in  Europe,  Her  manufadures  in  wool^  and 
flax,  and  filk,  were  fo  extenfive,  as  not  only 
to  furnifh  what  was  fuilicient  for  her  own  con^ 
fumpttouy  but  to  afford  afurplus  for  exportation*. 
When  a  market  for  them ,  formerly  pnknown , 
und  to  which  fhe  alone  bad  accefs,  opened  in 
America^fhe  had  recourfe  toherdomeftickftore, 
and  found  there  an  abundant  fupply.  q)  This 
new  employment  muft  naturally  have  added 
viracity  to  the  fptrit  of  induftry.  Nourifbed 
And  invigorated  by  it,  the  manufaflures , 
the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain  might 
liave  gone  on  increafmg  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor 
was  the  fiate  of  the  Spanifh.  marine  at  this  pe« 
riod  lefs  flourifhing  than  that  of  its  manufac- 
tures, 4n  the  beginning  of  the  iixteenth  cen<* 
tury,  Spain  is  faid  to  have  poiTeiTed  above  a 
tboufand  merchant  fhips,  r)  a  number  probably 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  nation  in^  Europe,  By 
the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domeftick  indijiftry 
give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progrefs^ 

O  See  NOTE  LXIIK 
t)  Camponuuiet »  ii*  140* 
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the  aagmentation  of  both  muft  have  been  rapid 
and  exteniive  ^  and  Spain  might  have  received 
the  fame  acceifion  of  opulence  and  vigour  from 
ler  acquilitions  in  the  Nevi;  World,  that  other 
powers  have  derived  from .  their  colonies  there. 

Wby  fhe  doefnqt  now  deriye  the  fame. 

But  various   caufes   prevented   this.     The 
fame  thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  individoais: 
Wealth,    which  flows  in  gradually,   and  with 
Jnoderate  incre^fcj  feeds  and  nourifhes  that  ac- 
tivity which  is  friendly  to  commerce,  and  calls 
it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well*condufi:ed  exer^ 
tions;    but  when  opulence  pours  in  fuddenly, 
and  with  too  full  a  ftream,    it  overturns  all  fo- 
ber  plans  of  induftry  and  brings  along  with  ita 
tafie  for  what  is  wild  and  extravagant,  and  dar- 
ing   in    buiinei^   or  in  aftion.      Such  was  the 
great  and  fudden  augmentation  of  power  and 
revenue,  that  the  poiTeilion  of  Atoerica  brought 
Into  Spain ,  and  fome  fymptoms  of  its  pernicious 
Influence  upon  the  political  operations  of  that 
monarchy  foon  began  to  appear.      For  a  confix 
deiable  time,  however,  the  fupply  of  treafure 
from  the  New  World  was  fcanty  and  precarious, 
and  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  condu^e^  publick 
meafures,with   fuch   prudence,  that  the  effefts 
of  this   influence  were   liftle  perceived.      Bat 
when  Philip   II.  afcended  the  Spanifh  throne, 
with  talents  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  father, 
and  remittances  from  the  colonies  became  a  re- 
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gnlar  and  yaft  branch  of  revenue ,  the  fatal  ope«» 
i-ation  of  this  rapid  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and  his  people^ 
wzs  at  once  confpicuons.  Philip ,  poiTeffing  that 
fpirit  of  tinceafing  affidoity,  wbioh  often  oha« 
rafterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of  moderate  ta* 
lents,  entertained  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  bis  . 
own  refourcesi  that  he  thought  nothing  too  ar* 
duous  for  him  to  undertake.     Shut  up  himfelf 
in  the  folitude  of  the  Efcurial,  he  troubled  and 
annoyed  all  the  nations  around  him.     He  waged' 
open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  Englifh ;  he  en* 
couraged  and^aided  a  rebelliousfadlion  in  France; 
he  conquered  Portugal,  and  maintained  armies 
and  garrifons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  In- 
dies.    By  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  great  ^nd  com- 
plicated operations ,  purfued  with  ardour  during 
the  courfe  of  a  long  reign,.  Sp^in  was  drained 
both  of  men  and  money.     Under  th^  weak  ad<* 
miniftration  of  his  fucceffor,    Philip  III,  the  vi* 
gouF  of  tb^  nation  continued  to  decreafe,'  and 
funk  into  the  loweft  decline,  when  the  incon^ 
jiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expelled  atones 
near  a  million  of  his  moft  induflrious  fubjefts, 
(A.  D.  161 1.)  at  the  very  timje  when  the  exhauft- 
ed  ftate  of  the  kingdom  required  fome  extras      ^ 
ordinary  exertion  of  political  tif^ifdom  to  augment 
its  numbers  and  to  revive  its  ftrengtb*      Early       p 
in  the  feventeenth  century,    Spain  felt  fuch  3 
diminution  in  the  number  of  Her  people,  that 
from  inability  tp  recruit  her  armies ,   fbe  wa0 
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obliged  to  contrcif):  her  dperationt,  Hef  floiirifi]« 
ing  *)natiafafi3ltres  were  fallen  into  decay.  Her 
fleets  I  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Earope, 
Vere  ruined.  H^r  extenfive  foreign  commerce 
wa»  loft.  The  trade  between  different  parts  of 
lier  o^Wn  dominions  was  iiiterrupted ,  and  the 
fhips  which  attempted  to  carry  it  on,  were  ta- 
ken and  plandei;ed-by  enemies  whom  fhe  once 
defpifed.  Ereii  agriculture^  the  pdmary  objeft 
6f  inddftry  in  evefy  profperous  ft%te^  was  ne* 
glefted  \  and  o&6  of  the  moft  fertile  Oooiitries  in 
Europe  hardly  rHifed  what  v^as  fuffioient  fi>r 
the  fupport^of  ita  own  inhabitants. 

Rapid   decline  of  its  trade. 

In  proportion  as  the  population  and  maon^ 
fo^ures  of  the  parent  ftate  declined ,  the  de<* 
Inanis  ofher  colonies  continued  toincreafe.  The 
Spaniards  » like  their  monarchs ,  intoxicated  With 
the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually  upon  them^ 
4efert6d  the  paths  of  induftry,  to  which  they 
bad  been  aocuftomed  ^  and  repaired  With  eager« 
ftefs  to  thofe  regions  from  which  this  opulence 
aflued.  By  this  rage  of  emigration,  another 
drain  was  opened ,  and  the  fttength  of  the  od« 
l^nies  augmented  by  exhaufting  that  of  the  mo« 
fber-eountry^  All  thofe  emigrants »  as  well  as 
the  adventurers  Who  had  ad  firft  fettled  in  Ame- 
ticii^  depended  abfolutely  upon  Spain  foralmoll 
tv^fy  article  of  neceflary  confulnption.  Engaged 
in  more  alluring  and  lucrative  purfuiti,  orpre« 
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Vented  by  r^ftrilflts  lilrhich  government  iiftpoC* 
^d,  they  could  ndt  tufn  thelf  bwn  attention 
towards  efiaMifbing  the  Ittflnaf^ftures  tequifits 
for  cbmfoftaWe  fttbfiftence.  They  received  (a« 
1  have  obfefVed  ih  another  pkce)  theif  clothings 
their  furniture^  isl^htttevef  minift^l'S  to  the  eafe 
er  luxury  of  life^  iOii  6teti  theif  inftrnments 
t>(  kbour,  Irom  Enrdpe.  Spam,  thinned  df 
people,  ^nd  void  of  induflfy^  surAi  unable  ta 
fopply  their  inei'eafing  dem^ndd.  Sb(^  had  re^ 
Itonrfe  to  her  neighboufd^  The  ffiflSilfafturet 
of  the  Low  Cotrntrie^,  ofEfigUnd,  of  France, 
and  of  Italy  9  whichher  Wantd  called  Info  exift^ 
ence ,  or  animated  with  new  ▼ivacity ,  fttfnifh-* 
«d  in  abiindance  Whatever  fhe  repaired.  In 
vain  did  the  fondamental  laW »  toncefhing  th4 
isxclufion  of  fbf eigners  frofti  trade  with  America, 
oppofe  this  innovation.  NcfCeflity,  moffc  power* 
fnl  than  any  fiatute,  defeated  its  opefations^ 
and  conHrained  the  Spaniards  themfelves  to  con^ 
tut  in  eluding  it  The  Englifh ,  the  French  > 
and  Dutch ,  relying  oli  the  fidelity  and  honour 
<jf  Spanlfh  mefdhants,  wbo  lend  tbdr  namea 
to  cover  the  decieit ,  fend  out  their  nianufaftU'i- 
res  to  America,  and  feceive  the  e:}foititant  price 
fbr  which  they  are  fold  thefe,  either  id  fpecie, 
6T  in  the  rich  Cbmmodifles  of  the  Mew  World* 
Neither  the  dread  of  danger  ^  ti^ot  the  allure* 
xnent  of  profit,  ever  induced  a  Spanifh  faftorto 
betray  or  defraud  the  perfon  wiio  Confided  in 
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him  ;  s)  and  that  probity ,  which  ^!s  the  prid^ 
and  diftinfUon  of  the  nation ,  contributes  to  it^ 
rain.  In  a  fhort  time ,  not  above  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  commodities  exported  to  America 
yras  of  Spanifh  growth  or  fabrick.  t)  All  the  reft 
was  the  property  pf  foreign  merchants^  though 
entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards.  The  treafur^ 
of  the  New  World  inay  be  faid  henceforward 
not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain,  Before  it  reacbr 
ed  Europe/  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price 
of  goods  purchafed  from  foreigoe^f.  That  wealtl^ 
which,  by  an  internal  circulation,  would  hav^ 
fpread  through  each  vein  of  induftry,  and  have 
conveyed  life  and  aftivity  to  every  branch  of 
manufa^are,  flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with 
fuch  a  rapid  courfe  ,  as  neither  enriched. nor 
animated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artizans 
of  rival  nations ,  encouraged  by  this  quick  fal^ 
of  their  commodities,  improved  fo  much  infkill 
and  indudiry',  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at 
A  rate  fo  low,  that  the  manufaftures  of  Spain^ 
which  could  UQt  vie  with  their$,  either  inqua^ 
]ity  or  cheapnefs  of  work,  were  ftill  farther 
depreifed.  This  deftru6Uve  commerce  draine4 
off  the  riches  of  the  nation  fafter  and  more  com* 
.pletely,  than  eyen  the  extravagant  fchemes  of 
ambition  carried  on  by  its  monarcbs.  Spai^ 
was  fo  much  aftonifhed  and  diftreiled,  at  behold- 

s)  ^avula  Beprercqtacion ,  p«  a96» 
0  Campomaoes,  ii.  138* 
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lug  her  Ameiican  treafares  Vatilfh  almoft  as 
foon  as  they  were  imported ,  that  Philip  III4 
•unable  to  fapply  what  was  requifite  in  circala^ 
tion ,  iflUed  an  edift  ,  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  raife  copper  money  to.  a  value  ill  currency 
•nearly  equal  to  thiat  of  filver;  'u)  and  the  lord 
-of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexicaa  mines  was  reduced 
to  a  wretched  expedient ,  which  is  the  laft  re-» 
-fource  of  petty  impoverifhed  ftates^ 

.  Thus  the  pofleilions  of  Spain  in  Amerida 
<faave  not  proved  a  fouree  of  population  and  of 
-iii^ealth  to  her ,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
cf  other  nations*  In  the  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  fpirit  of  induftry  fubfifts  in  full  vi-* 
gour^  every  perfon  fettled  in  fueh  colonies  as 
are  fimilar  in  their  fituation  to  thofe  of  Spain  ^ 
is  fuppofed  to  give  employment  to  three  or  four 
-at  home  in  fupplying  his  wants,  x)  But  wher- 
ever the  mother-country  cannot  afford  this  Aipply^ 
every  emigrant  may  be  coniidered  as  a  eltizeii 
loft  to  the  community ,  and  ftrangers  muft  reap 
all  the  benefit  of  anfwering  bis  demands. 

I&crcafed  by  the  niode|of  regulating  its  intercourre  with  America* 

Such  has  been  the  internal  ftate  of  Spain 
from  theclofe  of  theiixteehth  century,  andfuoh 
her  inability  to  fupply  the  growing  wants  of  her 
colonies.     The  fatal  effects  of*  this  difproportion 

o)  Usiarif  ..  c.   104. 

x>  Child  OB  trade  aqd  QolontMs, 
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feetween  their  demands,  and  lier  capacity  of 
anfwering  them »  have  been  moch  increafedby 
the  mode  In  whidi  Spain  has  endeavoured  to  re* 
'gnlate  the  intereoarfe  between  the  mother--coan^ 
try  and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of 
monopolizing  the  trade  widi  America,  and  dei- 
barring  her  fabjefts  therefrom  any  comannnica** 
*tion  with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and 
fyilematick  arrangements  have  arffen.  TheCeare 
fo  fingttlar  in  their  natare  and  conjOaquences,  as 
to  merit  a  particular  explanation.  In  order  to 
fecure  the  monopoly  at  which  Che  aimed ,  Spain 
<did  not  veil  the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  ai 
exclafive  company,  a  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  by  nations  more  commer^rial,  and  at  a 
period  when  mercantile  poliey  was  an  pbjeft 
of  greater  attention,  and  ought  to  have  been 
better  und^ftood.  Th^  Dq<^  g^^ve  up  the 
whole  trade  with  their  colonies,  both  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ,  to  exclufiye  companies. 
The  Engtifli,  the  French,  the  Danes,  have 
imitated  their  example  with  refpeft  to  the  Eaft 
Jndlan  commerce  |  and  the  two  former  have  laid 
a  fimilar  reftralnt  upon  fome  branches  of  their 
trade  with  the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man 
cannot,^  perhaps,  devife  a  method  for  checking 
the  progrefs  of  indaftry  and  population  in  a 
new  colony  more  effedoal  than  this.  The  in* 
tereit  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  excluUve  com- 
pany ,  muft  in  every  point  be  diametrically  op- 
pofite;  and  as  the  letter  poi&ifei^  fuch  ad  van* 
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tages  in  this  unequal  conteft^  thnt  It  can  pro- 
scribe at  pleasure  tht  terms  of  intercourfe^  the 
former  muft  not  only  buy  dear  and  fell  cheap, 
but  mnft  fuffer  the  mortification  of  hairing  the 
increafe  of  its  furplas  ftock  dlfcouraged  by  tfaofo 
Tery  perfons  to  whom  alone  it  can  difpofe  of 
its  pirodii&ions,  y)  ', 

Tfait  CQpiiii«4  to  one  pprt  in  Spaia. 

Spain  f  it  is  probable ,  was  preferved  from 
failing  [into  this  error  in  policy  >  by  the  high 
ideas  which  f  he  early  formed  ooneeming  the  ri- 
ches of  the  New  World.  Qpld  ai^d  filver  were 
commodities  of  too  high  value  to  veft  a  monopoly 
of  tfaem  in  private  hands.  The  crown  wifhed 
to  retain  the  direftien  of  a  oommerce  fo  iovitr 
ing;  andt  in  order  to  fecure  that  ^  ordained  the 
cargo  of  every  fhip  fitted  out  for  America  y  to 
1^  infpe6ied  by  the  officers  of  t^e  Cafa  de  Con- 
^b^tacion  in  Seville ,  before  it  could  receive .» 
licence  to  make  the  voyage;  and  that  on  its 
return ,  a  report  of  the  commodities  which  it 
brobght  fliould  be  made  to  the  fame  board  ^ 
jbefore  it  could  be  permitted  to  land  them.  Xa 
confequence  of  this  regulation ,  all  the  trade  e£ 
Spain  with  the  Mew  World  centred  in  the  port 
of  Seville  9  and  was  gradually  brought  Into  a 
form 9  in  which  it  has  been  conduced  ^  with 
little  variation ,  from  the  middle  ef  the  fixteentk 
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eei^taryalmofttoourown  times*  For  the  greater 
fecarity  of  the  valuable  cargoes  fent  to  America, 
as  well  as  for  the  moreeafy^prevention  of  fraad, 
the  commerce,  of  Spain  ^  with  its  colonies ,  is 
carried  bn  by  fleets  which  fail  nnder  ftroDg 
-cottvoySi  Thefe. fleets  confiftiqg  of  two  fqaa- 
drons ,  one  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  GaleonSj 
the  other  by  that  of  the  Flota^  are  equipped 
annually.  Formerly  they  took  their  departure 
from  Seville  ;  buMs  the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been 
found  more  commodious^  they  have  failedfron 
it  fince  the  year  ](72o. 

Carried  on  5y  the  Galeons. 

The  Galeons  deftined  to  fupply  Tiefra  Firmi 

and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili  ^  withalmoft 

eyety  article  of  luxury,  or  neceilkry  confump- 

<tion,  that  an  opulent  people  can  demand,  touch 

firft  at  Carthagena,  and  then  atB^tto  bello.  To 

the  former^   the  merchants    of  Santa  Marcha-i 

Caraccas,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  i  aod 

:  feveral  other  provinces ,    I'efort.      Tbe  latter  i^ 

«tbe  great  mart  for  the  rich  comiperce  6f  Peru  aod 

£hili.      At  the    feafon   when   the  Galeons  are 

'  expefted^  the  pfoduft  of  all  the  mines  in  thefe 

'two  kingdoms  t    together  with  their  other  va- 

^luable   commodities »    is  tranfported   by   tea  to 

I  Panama.     From  thence »  as  foon  as  the  appear- 

^ance  of  the  fleet .  from  Europe  is  announcedj 

they  are  conveyed   acrofs   the  ifthmus,  partly 

on  mules ,  and  partly  down  the  driver  Chagre 

to 
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to  Porto  bello.  This  paltry  village,  whofe cli- 
mate»  from  the  pernicious  union  of  exceiTive 
heat)  continual  moifiure,  afid  the  putrid  exha- 
lations arifing  from  a  rank  foil;  is  more  fatal  to 
life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world  ,  is 
immediatelly  filled  with  J)eople.  From  being 
the  reiidence  of  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes^ 
and  of  a  miferable  garrifon  relieved  every  three 
inonths,  its  ftreets  are  crowded  with  opulent 
merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth 
bf  America  is  exchanged  for  the  manufaflures 
of  £urope  ;  and ,  during  its  prefcribed  term  of 
forty  days,  the  richeft  traffickon  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  begun  and finifhed,  with  thatiimplicity 
of  tranfaftion  and  unbounded  confidence  ^  which 
accompany  ^xtenfive  commerce*  z) 

and  the  Flota. 

The  Flota  holds  its  courfe  to  Vera  Cruz,  The 
treafures  and  commodities  of  New  Spain  ,  and 
the  depending  provinces  ,  which  were  depodred 
at  Puebla  de  los  Angelos  in  expedation  of  itd 
arrival,  are  carried  thither,  and  the  commer-» 
,  cial  operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the 
fame  manner  with  thofe  of  Porto  bello,  are 
inferior  to  them  only  in  importance  and  vaTue. 
Both  fleets ,  as  foon  as  they  have  completed 
their  cargoes  from  America ,  rendezvous  at  the 
Havanna,  and  return  in  company  to  Kurope. 

I)  See  NOTE  LXIV, 

« 

R03SRT$0N     Vol.   in,  Y 
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Bad  effefts  of  this  arraogeiqeiit. 

.The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies^  while 
thus  fettered   and  reftrifted,    came   neceffarily 
to  be  condu6led  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  upon 
the  fame  principles ,    as   that   of  an    exclufive 
company.     Being  confined  to  a  £ngle  port,    it 
"was  of  courfe  thrown  into  a  few  band^,    and 
almoil  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually  engroffed 
by  a   fmall   number  of  wealthy    houles,   [for- 
merly in  Seville^  and  now  in  Cadiz.  Thefe  by 
combinations,  which  they  can  eafily  form,  may 
altogether  prevent  that  c6mpetition  which  pre- 
ferves  commodities  at  their  natural  price;    and 
by  afting  in  concert,  to  which  they  are  prompt- 
ed by    their  mutual  intereft,    they  may   raiie 
or  lowier  the  value   of   them   at   pleafure.     In 
confequence    of  ihiis,    the'  price   of  European 
goods  in  America  is  always  high,    and  often 
exorbitant.      A  hundred ,    two   hundred ,   and 
even  three  hundred    pet  cent,   are  profits  not 
uncommon  in  the  coitimerce  of  SptiB  with  her 
colonies,  a)     From  the  fame  ingrofling  fpirit  it 
frequently  happens,  that  traders  jof  the  fecond 
order,  whofe  warehoufes  do  not  contain  a  com- 
plete aiTortment  of  commodities  for  the  Ame- 
rican market,   cannot  purchafe  from   the  more 
opulent  merchants,  fuch  goods  as  they  want» 
at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are 
fold   in  the  colonies.     With  the  fame   yigilaat 

a)  B,  UUot  Retabliir.  part.  ii»  p.  tgi^ 
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jealotify  that  stnexcluiivecotopatiy  guards  agaiuft 
the  Intrafion  *  of  the  free  trader ,  tbofe  over* 
grown  tnonopoUfts  endeavour  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  every  one  whofe  encroachments  they 
dread,  b)  Thwrcftraint  of  the  American  com- 
merce to  one  port,  not  only  affefts  its  domeftick 
Iftate,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations.  A  mo« 
nopolift  may  acquire  more»  antl  certaibly  will 
hazard  lefs,  by  a  confined  trade  which  yields 
exorbitant  profit,  thanty  an  extenfive  commerce 
in  which  he  receives  only  a  moderate  return 
of  gain.  It  is  often  his  intereft  not  to  enlarge, 
bat  to  circumfcribe  the  fphere  of  his  afUvity ; 
and,  inftead  of  calling  forth  more  vigorous  ex-, 
ertions  of  commercial  induftry ,  it  may  be  the 
objed:  of  his  attention  to  qheck  and  fet  bounds 
to  them^  By  fome  fach  maxim,  the  mercantile 
policy  of  Spain  feems  to  have  regulated  its  10- 
tercourfe  with  America,  Inftead  of  furnifhipg 
the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  foch  quan- 
tity as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the 
profit  moderate ;  the  merchants  of  Seville  anfl 
Cadiz  feem  to  have  fupplied  them  with  a  fpar- 
ing  hand ,  thast  the  eagemefs  of  competition, 
amongft  cuftomeirs  obliged  to  purchafe  in  a 
fcanty  market;  hiight  enable  their  faftors  to 
difpoie  of  thmr  cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain. 
About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when  th« 

Y  a 

%)  Sinith*s  Ii\qui(yt  li«  Z7X*  Canapomeaeiy  Educ*  (opu^«  it  438» 
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exclafive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  wa^  in 
its  moft  flourirhing  ftate,  thel  burden  of  tbe 
two  united  fi^uadrons  of  the  Galeons.andFlota^ 
did  not  exceed  twenty-feven  thoufand  five 
hundred  tons,  c)  The  fupplj  which  fbch  a 
fleet  could  carry  j  muft  have  been  veiy  inade^ 
quate  to  the  demands  of  thofe  populous  and 
extenfive  colonies;  which  depended  upon  it  for 
all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  neceflarteS 
of  life^ 

Remedies  propoied* 

SpJtin  early  became  fen^ble  of  hef  declifti- 
fion  from  her  former  profperity,  and  many  re- 
fpe^table  and  Virtuous  citizens  employed  their 
thoughts  in  devifing  methods  for  reviving  the 
decaying  ilidtiftry  and  commerce  of  their  coun- 
try.  From  the  violence  of  tlte  remedies  propof- 
edy  we  may  judge  how  defperate  and  fatal  the 
malady  appeared,  Some^  confounding  a  vio- 
lation of  police  with  criminality  againft  the 
fiate  t  contended  ^  that  in  order  to  check  illicit 
commerce,  every  perfon  convifted  of  carrying 
it  on,  fhould  be  punifhed  with  death,  andcoD- 
'fifcatlon  of  all  his  efFefts.  d)  Others,  forgetting 
the  diftin'6tion  between  eivil-  offences  and 
afts  of  impiety,  infifted,  that  contraband  trade 
fhould  be  ranked  among  the  crimes  refervedfsr 

c)  Campomanes,  Educ,  Popui^  'u  435*  ii«  iio» 

d)  M.  dc  Santa  Cru2  Commercia  .^uelto,   p.  X49. 
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'the  cognizance  of  the  Tnquiiition ;  that  fucb  as 
were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  and  puniflied, 
according  to  the  fjecre):  and  fummaiy  fprm  in 
>;^icb  that  dre^dfnl  tribunal  exercifes  it$  jurif. 
.idiflioD.  e)  Others,  uninftrufted  by  obferying 
the  pernicious  effefts  of  monopolies^ in  pvery 
country  where  they  haye  been  eftabUfhed,  have 
j)ropofed  ^o  yeft  the  trade  with  i\merica  in-  ex- 
cluiive  qompauies,  which  intere^  would  repder 
the  moil  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spapifh  com- 
jmerce  agaip^  tl)e  ipcrp^chment  of  the  ipter- 
.  Ropers,  f) 

Befide  thefe  wild  projefts,  many  fchemes^ 
]better  digefted  ^nd  more  beneficial,  were  fug- 
•gefted.  ^But  under  the  feeble  monarchs ,  with 
whom  the  r^ign  of  the  Auflrian  )ine  in  Spa;|i 
clofedy  incapacity  ;^nd  indecifion  are  confpicuous 
in  every  department  of  government,  Ipfteffd 
of  taking  for  their  model  th^  j^ftive  adpiiniftra- 
jtion  of  Charles  V.  they  affefted  tp  imitate  the 
cautious  procraflinating  wifdom  of  Philip  JI. 
and  deftitut^  of  his  talent$ ,  they  .deliberated 
perpetually ,  but  d9termine4  nothing.  No  re- 
inedy  was  applied  to  the  eyils  under  which 
the  natipnal  commerce ,  domeftic]^  as  well  as 
foreign  ,  languirhed.  Thefe  eylls  continue^  to 
increafe,  and  Spaixii  with  domipipns  tnore  exr' 
teniive  and  iQore  opulent  than  any  Europesii^ 

^)  Moncada  Reftauracion  .politica  de  Efp^^a,  p«  4X1, 
O  Zayalla  y  Augpon  ReprefentacioOi  &c,  p»  I9Q« 
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ftate,  poffefled  neither  vigattr,  nor  money  ^  g) 
nor  indaftry.  'At  length,  the  violence  of  a 
great  national  eonvn)fion  ronzed  the  flumbering 
genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties  in  the  civil  war,  kindled  by  the 
difpute  concerning  the  fucceflion  of  the  croipm 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called  fortb^ 
in  fome  degree.,  the  ancient  fpirit  and  vigour 
of  the  nation,*  While  men  were  thus  formings 
capable  of  adopting  fentiments  more  liberal  than 
thofe  which  had  influenced  the  councils  of  the 
monarchy  during  the  courfe  of  a  century,  Spain 
derived  from  an  nnexpe6ted  fource  the  means 
of  availing  itfelf  of  their  talents.  The  various 
powers  who  favoured  the  pretenfions  either  of 
the  Auflrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  for  theSpa* 
Bifh  throne,  fent  formidable  fleets  and  armies 
to  their  fupport;  France,  England,  and  Holland 
remitted  immenfe  fums  to  Spain.  Thefe  were 
fpent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  theatre 
of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treafure,  of 
which  foreigners  had  drained  the  kingdom , 
flowed  back  thither.  From  this  a^ra,  one  of 
the  moft  intelligent  Spanifh  authors  dates  the 
revival  of  the  monarchy;  and,  however  humi- 
liating the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges^ 
thiat  it  i^  to  her  enemies  his  country  is  indebted 
for  the  acqolfitlon  of  a  fand  of  circulating  fpe- 

t>  Sec  NOTE  LXV. 
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"  cie,  in  fome  t^eafure  adequate  to  the  e:UgeBcies 
^f  the  publick^  i) 

Step  towards  improvement  by   the  BourboD  monnrchs ;   by  ex* 
cladibg  fbteignen  from  trade  With  Peru ; 

As  fpan  ^$  Jthe  3ourbona  obtaipe4   quiet 
poffeflipn  of  the  throjie,    they  difcerned  this 
change  in  ,t,he  fpirit    of   the    people,     and  in 
the  fiate  of  the    nation,     and    took     advan- 
tage of  it;    for  although  that  family    has    not 
given  monarchs. to    Spain,    remjarkable  for  fa- 
periority  of  genius ,  they  hav^  all  l>eeh   bene- 
£cent  princes,     attentive  to  the  happinefs   oS 
.their  fubjefts;  and  felicitous  to  promote  it.    It 
Vas,  accotdingly ,  the  firft  objeft  of  Philip  V. 
to  fupprefs  ai^  innovation  which  had  crept  iu 
during  the  courfe  of  the   war,    and  had  over^   ' 
turned  the  whole  fyftem  of  the    Spanifh  cotn- 
merce  with  America,     The  Englifli  and  Dutch, 
by  their  fuperiority  in  naval  power,  having  acquir- 
ed fuchcomwand^ofthefea,  a^  to  cutoff  all  inter- 
courfe  oetween  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  m 
order  to  furnifh  her  fubjefts  inAinerica  thofe  ne- 
ceifaries  of  Jif^  without:  which  they  could  not 
exift,  s^nd  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  frongi 
thence  any  part  of  their  treafure,  departed  fo  fhr 
from  the  ufual  rigour  of  its  maxims,  as  to  open  the 
trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies  the  French,    The 
merchants  of  St.  M*lo ,    tp  whom  Louis  XIV. 
granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce, 
engaged  in    it  with  vigour ,     and    carried  it 

i)  Canpomancs,  U  490 • 
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on  upon  principles  very  different  from  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards.  They  fupplied  Peru  .with  Eu- 
ropean potninoditie^  at  a  .moderate  price ,  and 
not  in  ftinted  quantify..  The  goocis  which  they 
imported  were  conveyed  to  every  province  of 
Spanifh  America/  iti  fuch  abundaince  as  had 
never  been  knowii  in  any  former  period.  If 
this  intercourfe  had  been  continued,  the  ex- 
portation  of  European  cot^modities  from  Spain 
jnuft  have  ceafed,  ^nd  the  dependence  'of  the 
colonies  on  the  mother -country  have  been  at 
an  end.  The  moft  peremptory  injunctions  were 
therefore  iffued  (  1713. )  prohibiting  the  ad- 
miffion  of  foreign  veffels  into  any  port  of  Pera 
or  Chiliy  k)  and  a  Spantfh  fquadron  was  etn- 
ployed  to  clear  the  South  Sea  of  intruders  , 
whofe    aid  >vas  no  longer  neceflTary. 

hy  cbe9HiDg  codtrabftnd   tra^e ,    particuli^rly  o|  the  Epglifh 

A0jeQ(;o    company. 

But  though  9  on  the  ceifatioii  of  the  war, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment 
on  her  commercial  fyftem,  fbe  was  expofed  to 
another 9  which  fhe  deemed  hardly  lefs  perni- 
cious. As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail 
with  Queen  Anne  to  conclude  a  peace ,  which 
France  and  Spaiti  <{efired  with  equal  ardour, 
Philip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great   Britain 

k)  Frdcier  yo]^»  356*. B«  Ultoa  Retab*  iu  x'o^t  &c*   Akedo  y 
Herrera  Avifo,   &c.  236*. 
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the  AffientOy  or  contraf):  for  ^applying  t)ie  Spa^ 
Difh  colonies  with  negroes^  which  hadformeriy 
been  enjoyed  by  France  5  hot  granted  it  thfe 
more  extraordinary  privilege  of  fecdiog  annually 
tp  the  fair  of  Porto  bello »  a  fliip-of  five  hun* 
dred  tons ,.  laden  with  European  commoditiea. 
In  confequenee  of  this,  Bidtifli  fadories  were 
eilablifbed  at  Carthagenat  Panama,  Vera  Cruz, 
Buenos-Ayres ,  and  other  Spanifh  fettlements^ 
The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto  iqo« 
i^ered  the  fiate  and  traflfaAions  of  her  colonies 
was  removed*  The  agents. of  a  rival  nation^ 
refiding  in  the  towns  of  moft  e:!(teniive  trade, 
and  of  chief  refort ,  had  the  beft  opportunities 
9f  becoming  acquainted  with  the  i];iterior  conr 
^itiop  of  the  American  provinces,  of  obferving 
their  ftated  aud  occafional  wants,  and  of  know^ 
ing  what  pommodities  might  be^  imported  into 
them  'with  the  great  eft  advantage.  In  confe- 
quenee of  information  fo  « authentick  and  en- 
peditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica ,  and  other 
En^li'fb  cpfonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanifli 
main,  were  enabled  to  a^Tort  and  proportion 
their  cargoes  fo  exadlly  to  tbf  demands  of  the 
market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was  car* 
ried  on  with  a  facility,  and  to  an  extent  un» 
known  in  any  former  period*  This,  howevei^ 
was  not  the  moft  fatal  confequenee  of  the  Afi* 
£ento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  the 
Britifh  South  Sea  company,  under  cover  of  the 
importation    which   theyt   were    authorifed  tp 
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rnake^  by  the  Chip  feot  annually  to  Porto  bello, 
poared  in  their  (Commodities  ontbe  Spanifhcon* 
linenty  without  Itmitatton  or  reftraint  Inftead 
t»f  a.fliip  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  ftipalated  ia 
the  treaty,  they  ufually  employed  one  which 
.exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burden.  She 
waa  accompanied  by  two  or  three  fmaller  vef- 
/elsV  which.,  mooting  in  fome  neighbouring 
.ereek,  fiipplied  her  clandeftineiy  wifeh  frefh 
4)ales  of  goods ,  to  replace  fu<>h  as  w^re  fold. 
The  infpeftors,  of  the  fair ,  and  officers  of  the 
je venue,  gained  by  exorbitant  pi'efe&ts,  con- 
jiived  at  the  fraud*  1),  Thus,  partly  by  the 
operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the 
4iftivity  of  private  interlopers ,  almoft  the  whole 
-trade  of  Spanifh  America  was  ingroifed  by  for* 
signers.  Tb^  immenfe  commerce  of  the  Ga« 
leona,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the 
«nvy-  of  other  nations,  funk  (1737.)  to  no- 
thing, and  the  fquadron  itfelf  reduced  from  fifteen 
•ihoufand  to  two  thoufand  tons,  m}  ferved 
Jbardly  any  purpofe  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal 
feWnue  arlfing  from  the  fifth  on  filver. 

r 

'        I       i    . 

Guarda  CofVas  employed  for  this  parpofe. 

While  Spain  obferved  thofe  encroachmeoti 
;and  felt  To  fenfibly  their,  pernicious  efiefts^  it 
was  impoifible  /not  to  make  fome  effort  to  re- 
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ftra!p  them;  Her  firft  expedient  was  to  ftnt^ 
fhfps  of  force »  under  the  appellation  of  Gu^rda 
Coftas  9  upon  the  coafts  of  thofe  proviAees » 
to  which  interlopers  moft  frequently  reforted* 
As  private  intereft  concurred  with  the  duty 
I0irhich  they  owed  to  the  .pubiiok^  in  rendering 
the  offix^ers vwbo  commanded  thofe  vefTqls  vigi- 
lant and  aftive^  fome  check  was  given  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  contraband  trade,  though  in 
dominions  fo  extenfive  ,  and  fo  acceffihie  by 
fea,  no  number  of  cruifera  was  fuiHci^nt  to 
guard  againft  its  inroads  in  every  quarter 
This  interruption  of  an  intercourfe,  which  had 
been  carried  on  with  fo  much  facility,  that  tbte 
merchants  in  the  Britifh  colonies  were  accuftooir 
ed  to  coniider  it  aln^ofl:  as  an  allowed  branch 
of  commerce ,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints. 
Thefe  authorifed,^  in  fome  meafure,  and  ren« 
•  deredmore  intereftiog,  by  feveral  unjuftifiabte 
a£ts  of  violence  committed  by  the  captains  of 
the  Spanifh  Guarda  Coftas,  precipitated  Great 
Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain  ,.(1739.)  in  confer 
quence  of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  re- 
leafe  from  the  Affiento,  and  was  left  at  liberty 
to  regulate  the  commerce  of  >^er  colonies,  with- 
out being  reftrained  *  by  any  engagement  with 
it  foreign  power* 

The  ufe  of  regifter  fhips  introduced. 

As  the   formidable    encroachments   of  the 
Epglifh  on  their  American  trade,  had  difcover* 
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^d  to  the  Spaniard^  the  vaft  confamptbn  q( 
European  goods  in  th<eir  colonies,  and  taught 
rthem  the  advantage  of  accommodating  their 
importations  to  the  occafional  demand  of  the 
various  provinces ,  they  perceived  the  necei&ty 
'^f  deviiing  fome  method  of  fupplying  their  co- 
lonies,  different  from  their  ancient  one,  of 
fending  thither  periodical  fleets.  That  mod^ 
pf  communication  had  been  found  not  only  to 
\>e  uncertain ,  as  the  departure  of  the  Galeon$ 
and  Fiota  wa&  fometimes  retarded  by  vacipus 
accidents  I  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars 
which  raged  in  Europe ,  but  to  be  ill  adapted 
to  afford  America  a  regular  and  timely  fupply 
of  what  it  wanted.  The  fcarcity  of  Earopeaa 
goods  in  the  Spanifli  fettlements  frequently 
became  exceilive ;  their  price  rofe  to  an  enoc- 
snous  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile 
attention  did  not  fail  to  obferve  this,  favourable 
opportunity,  an  ample  fuppiy  was  poured  in 
by  interlopers  from  the  Englifh,  the  French, 
and  Dutch  iflaqds ;  and  when  the  Galeons  at 
length  arrived,  thoy  found  the  markets  fo 
"glutted  by  this  illicit  commerce ,  that  there  w^ 
tio  demand  for  the  commodities  with  which 
they  were  loaded*  In  order  to  remedy  this, 
Spain,  permitted  a  confiderable  part  of  her  com- 
merce with  America,  to  be  carried  on  by  regif- 
ter  fhips.  Thefe  are  fitted  out,  during  the 
idtervals  between  the  ftated  feafons  when  ^tbe 
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iialeoDS  and  Flotsi  fail,  by  merchants  in  Seville 
or  Cadiz  ^  upon  obtaining  a  licence  from,  the 
conncil  of  the  Indies,,  for  which  tbe'y  pay  a 
very  high  premium ,  and  are  deilihed  for  thofe 
ports  where  any  extraordinary  demand  is  fore- 
feen  or  ^xpe&ed.  By  this  expedient,  fucb  a 
regtilar  fupply  of  frefh  commodities  is  conveyed 
to  the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  is 
no  longer  allured  by  the  fame  profpeS:  of 
exceilive  *gain  ,  or  th^  people  in  the  c6^ 
ionies  nrged'^by  the  fame  ni^ceiTity  to  engag^ 
In  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contraband  trade* 

the  (laleons  abolifhed* 

In  pfoiportion  as  experience  mainifefted  tHii 
advatftages  of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode^ 
the  number  of  regifter  fhips  increafed ;  a(nd  att 
length,  in  the  year  1748 >  the  Galons,  after 
having  been  employed  upwards  of  two  centu-^ 
ries,  were  finally  laid  afide.  From  that  period 
there  has  been  no  intercourfe  \with  Chii! 
and  Peru  but  by  fingle  fhips,  difpatched  froni 
time  to  time-  as  occafion  requires  j  and  when 
the  toerebants  exp^ft  a  market  will  open. 
*rhefe  fail  round  Cape  Hofn  ^  and  convey  di- 
teftly  to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  pro- 
duftions and manufaftures  of  Europe,  for  which 
the  people^  fettled  in  thofe  countries,  were 
formerly  obliged  to,  repair  to  Porto  bello  or 
Panama.     Thefe  towns ,    as  has  been  formerly 
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obicrved ,  muft  gradually  declitie,  when  depriv- 
ed of  that  commerce  to  which  they  owed 
their  exiftence.  This  difadvantage  however  is 
ftiore  than  compenikted ,  for  the  whole  cooti- 
nent  of  South  America  receives  fapplies  of 
European  commodities  i  with  fo  much  regiila« 
^ity  9  and  in  fuch  abundance ,  as  muft  *contri* 
bute  greatly  to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
aH  the  colonies  fettled  there.  But  as  all  the 
regifter  fhips  deftined  for  the  South  Sea ,  moft 
fiill  take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are 
obliged  to  return  thither ,  n)  this  branch  of 
the  American  commerce  i  even  in  its  new  and 
improved  form,  continues  fubjed:  to  the  reftraints 
4)t  a  fpecies  of  Monopoly,  and  feels  tbofe 
pernicious  eSeStu  of  it,  which  I  have  already 
defcribed. 

Schemes  for  reviving  coniitoercey 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  con- 
fined to  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more 
flourifhing  colonies,  it  has  extended  iikewife 
to  the  reviving  commerce  in  tbofe  fettlements 
where  it  was  neglefted,  or  had  decayed.  Among 
the  new  taftes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have 
acquired,  in  confequence  of  their  intercoorfe  with 
the  natives  of  thofe  countries  which  they  conqaei^ 
ed  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the 
moft  univerfat.  The  ufe  of  this  liquor  made  with 

n)  Campo manes,  i.  434^   44o« 
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a  pafle,  formed  of  the  nut,  or  almond  6f  the 
cacao-tree,  compounded  with  various  itigre- 
dients,  the  Spaniards  firft  learned  from  the 
^IVIexicans;  .and  it  has  appeared  to. them,  and 
to  the  other  European  nations,  fo  palatable^ 
fo  nourifhing,.  and  fo  wholefoqae,  that  it  has 
become  a  commercial  article  of  conilderable 
importance.  The  .cacao-tree,  grows  fponta* 
jieoully  in  feveral  parts  of  the;  torrid  zone;  but 
the  nuts  of  the  beft  quality,  next  to  thofe  of 
Guatimal>%,  on  the  South  Sea,  are  produced 
in  the  rich,  plains  of  Caraccas,  a  province  of 
Tierra  Firme.  In  confequence  of  this  acknow- 
ledged fuperiority  in  the  quality  of  cacao 
in  that  province ,  and  its  cammunication  with 
the  Aclantick,,  which  facilitates  the  conveyance 
to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is 
more  exteniive  than  in  any  diflrift  of  America. 
But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  fettle- 
meats  in  the  fmall  iflands  of  Curazoa  and 
Buen-Ayre,  to  the  coaft  of  Caraccas ,  gradually 
ingroffed  the  greateft  part  of  the,  cacao  trade. 
The  t^afiickwith  the  mother-cpuntry  for  thi« 
valuable  commoditp  ceafed  almoft entirely;  and 
fiiph  was  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  Spani« 
siros ,  or  the  defeAs  of  their  commercial  ar« 
rangements ,  that  they  were  obliged  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  foreigners  this  produ£tio£|^ 
of  their  own  colonies ,  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
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by  eftablifhiog  the  cottapany  Of  Caractas.       ^ 

In  brdfer  to  reniedy  an  evil  hiS  left  Sifgracle- 
ixA ,  than  pernjcious  to  his  fubjefts ,  Philip  V;  tn 
the  year  i^lZSf  granted  to  a  body  bf  tnet- 
(DhantSy  ^ah  exclafivie  right  io  the  cbmtnerte 
\vith  Caraccas  and  Cuihana;  on  conditioh  bf 
their  employing,  at  their  ownexpence;  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  armed  veiT^ls  -  to  clear  the 
coaft  of  interlopers.  This  fociety;  diftihgoifh- 
ed  fometim/es  by  the  name  of  th6  Cathpafay 
t)f  Guipufcoa,  (rbm  the  pi*ovihce  #f  Spain  in 
whidh  ik  is  bftablifhed ,  and  fometitfaes  by  that 
bf  the  Company  bf  Caraccas,  from  tbte  diftrift 
bf  America  to  which  it  trades,  has  carried  oa 
its  operations  with  fuch  vigour  and  fuCcefs, 
that  Spain  has  i^ecovered  an  inarpoi*tant  branch 
of  cotnmerce,  which  fhe  had  fuiFered  to  be 
Vrefted  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied 
with  an  article  of  extenfive  donfumption  at  a 
moderate  price;  Not  only  thcf  parent  ftate, 
but  the  cblony  of  Catfacca^ ,  has  derived  great 
advantages  from  this  infti^ution;  for  although, 
at  the  fifft  afpeft,  it  may  appear  tb  be  one  of 
thbfe  monopblies,  whofe  4lhdency  is  to  check 
the  fpirit  of  iriduftry  ,  inftead  of  calling  it  forth 
to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented  from 
operating  in  thid  manner,  by  feveral  falatary 
regulations,  fraihed  upon  foreflght  of  fuch  bad 
eSe&s ,  and  of  purpofe  to  obviate  them.  The 
planters  in  the  Caraccas  are. not  left  to  depend 

entire* 
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entirely  on  the  company  >  either  **for»  the  im- 
portation of  European  commodities,  or  the 
fale  of  their  o'^i^n  produftions.  The  Inhabit* 
ants  of  the  Canary  illands  have  the  privilege 
of  fending  thither  annually  a  regifter  fhip  of 
conlftderable  bnrden;  and  from  Verat  Cruz  in 
New  Spain ,  a  free  trade  is  permitted  in  every 
part  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany. In  confequence  of  this ,  there  i^  fuch 
a  competitioA ,  that  both  with  ftf fpeft  to  whatt 
the  colonies  purchafe,  aftd  what  they  fell, 
the  priefef  feems  to  bef  fixed  at  its  Hatirral  «tid 
eqnftable  fite.  The  cotapkny  has  t6t  the 
power  of  faifing  the  former,  or  degriiding  the 
latter  at  pleasure;  ^nd  Accordingly,  fince  it 
was  eftablifhed,  the  in<*reafe  of  culture ,  of 
population,  to<f  of  live  f!oe^,  fii  the  province 
&f  Caraccas ,  has  beta  very  ^onfider^ble.  o) 

EaUrgement  of  commtrcial  tdeai  in  Spatii* 

But  as  it  is  flowly  that  featioffs'  refinquifh 
any  fyftem  which  time  has  rendered  venerable, 
or'  that  commerce  can  be  diverted  from  ^hechan- 
li^l  in  which  it  has  long  been  accuftomed  to 
flow;  Philip  V.  in  his  new  regililationscottcern- 
ing  the  American  trade,  paid  fuch  deference  to 
the  ancient  maxim  of  Spain,  concerning  the 
limitation  of  all  importation  from  the  New 
Wotrd  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oWige  both  the 
regifter  fiiij)s  which  returned  frbcfi  Peru,   Utii 

o)  See  MOTB:  tXVlI. 
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thofe  of  the  Guipufcoan  Company  from  Carac-. 
cas^  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Ca- 
diz. Since  his  reign ,  fentiments  more  liberal 
and  enlarged  begin  to  fpread  in  Spain.  The 
fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry^  wlrich  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  prefent  age  to  bav6  turned  from 
frivolous  or  abftrnfe  fpeculations ,  to  the  bv- 
finefs  and  affairs  of  men ,  has  extended  its  in- 
fluence beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  refearches 
of  ingenious  authors ,  concerning  the  police  or 
commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defed:s  of 
the  Spanifh  fyftem  with  reipeft  to  both  met 
every  eye,  and  have  not  only  been  expofed 
Avith  feverity,  but  are  held  up  as  a  warning,  to 
other  fiates.  The  Spaniards^  ftung  with  the 
reproaches  of  thefe  authors ,  or  convinced  by 
their  arguments  and  admonifhect  by  feveral  en- 
lightened writers  of  their  own  country  ,  feem 
at  length  to  have  difcovered  the  deftruftive  ten- 
dency of  thofe  *  narrow  maxims,  which,  by 
cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have 
fo  long  retarded  its  progrefs.  It  is  to  the  mon-» 
arch  now  on  the  throne^  that  Spain  is  indebted 
for  the  firft  publick  regulation  formed  in  confe« 
quence  of  fuch  enlarged  ideas« 

Eftablifhtntent  of  regolar   packet  -  boatt. 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her 
ancient  maxims  concerning  her  commerce  with 
America ,  fhe  was  fo  much  afraid  of  opening 
any  channel,  by  which  an  illicit  trade  might 
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£ttd  admiflton  into  the  colonies,  thatfhe  almoft 
fbut  herfelf  pat  from  any  intercoarfe  wichtiiem, 
bat  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her  antiual 
fleets;  There  was  do  eftablifhment  for  a  re- 
gular communication  of  either  publick  or  private 
intelligence  I  between  the  inother-country  and 
its  American  fettlements.  From  the  want  of 
this  neeeflary  inftitution »  the  operations  of  the 
flate,  as  wrell  as  the  bufinefs  of  individuals, 
•were  retarded  or  condu&ed  unfkilfully,  and 
Spain  often  received  from  foreigners  her  firfl 
information  with  refpeft  to  very  interefting 
events  in  her  own  colonies*  But  though  this 
defeft  in  police  was  fenfibly  felt ,  and  the  re- 
medy for  it  was  obvious  y  that  jealous  fpirit 
with  which  ,the  Spanifh  monarohs  guarded  the 
excluiive  trade,  retrained  them  from  applying 
it.  At  length  Charles  III.  farmounted  thofe. 
confiderations  which  had  deterred  his  ptede- 
ceiTors,  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed  packet- 
boats  to.be  difpatched  on  the  firft  day  of  each 
month,  from  Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Porto- 
Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  in 
fmaller  veffels  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  bello,  and 
tranfmitted  by  poft  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain. 
With  no  lefs  regularity  packet-boats  fail  oncie 
in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  !br  the  ac- 
Commodation  of  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Andes«      Thus    provifion    is  made   for  a 

Z  a 
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fpeedy  and  certain  drcniation  of  intelligence 
throughout  the  vaft  dominions  of  Spain ,  from 
"which  equal  advantages  muft  redound  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  intereft  of  the  king- 
dom, p)  With  this  new  arrangement,  a  Icheme 
of  extending  commerce  has  been  more  imme- 
diately cont|e£ted.  Each  of  the  packet-boats, 
which  are  veffels  of  fome  confideraWc  burden, 
is  allo\red  to  take  in  half  a  loading  oFfuch  com- 
modities as  are  the  produft  of  Spain,  and  moft 
in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they  are  bound. 
In  return  for  thefe  they  may  bring  '  home  to 
Corugna  an  equal  quantity  of  American  pro- 
ductions, q)  This  may  be  confidered  as  the 
£rft  relaxations  of  thofe  rigid  laws,  which  con- 
fined the  trade  with  the  New  World  to  a  fingle 
port,  and  the  iirft  attempt  to  admit  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom  to  fame  fiiare  in  it. 

Free  trade  permitted  to  fet eral  ^rovinoe*. 

It  was  foon  followed  by  one  mbre  ieci- 
llve.  In  the  year  1765,  Charles  HI.  laid  open 
the  trade  to  the  windward  iflands,  Cuba,  bif- 
paniola,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad, 
to  his  fubjefts  in  every  province  of  Spain.  He 
permitted  them  to  fail  from  certain  ports  in  each 
of  thefe,  Q)ecified  in  the  edid:,  at  any  feafon^ 
and  with  whatever  cargo  they    deemed   mofi: 

p)  Ponz  VUge  de  Efpagna ,  vi«  ProU  p»  X5» 
4)  Append*  \u  a  la  Edac*  Fop*  p«  31*. 
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proper,  withon|t  any  other  warrant  than  a 
iiniple  clearance  from  the  caftomhoufe  of"  the 
place  whence  they  topk  their  departure.  He 
releafed  them  from  the  numerous  and  oppref- 
£ve  duties  impofed  on  goods  exported  to  Ame- 
rica,  and  ^n.  place,  of  the  whole  fubftituted  a 
moderate  tax  of  fix  in  the  hundred  on  the  com- 
modities'fent  from  Spain.  He  aHowed  them 
to  return  either  to  the  fame  port ,  or  to  any 
other  where  they  might  hope  for  a.  more  ad- 
vantageous market  9  and  there  to  enter  the 
homeward  cargo,  on  payment  of  the  ufual  du- 
ties. This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once 
broke  through  all  the  fences  which  the  jealous 
policy  of  Spain  had  been  labouring,  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  to  throw  round  its  com- 
mercial intercourfe,  with  the  New  World,  was 
foon  after  extended  to  Louiiiana.  and  to  the 
provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy.  r) 

Beneficial  effeas  of  it. 

The  propriety  of  this  ippov^tion ,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  liberal  effort  qC 
Spanifh  legiflatlon,  has  appeared  from  its  ef- 
fefts*  Prior  to  the  edifl:  in  favour  of  the  free 
trade,  Spain  <Jerived  hardly  any  beiieiit  from 
its  negle6ked  colonies  in  Hifpaniola,  Porto-Rico, 
lyiargarita,  an4  Trinidad.  Its  commerce  with 
Qf^bsL  was  inconfi4erable,  an,4  that  of  VucataA 

r).  Append^   lU  tia  E4ac«  Pop*  37«  SA*  H»     • 
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and  Campcachy   was   cngro^fled  ahnoft  intircly 
by  interlopers.     Bttt    as  fodn  as  a  general   li- 
berty of  trade  was    periTiitted ,    the  interconrfe 
with  thpfe  provinces  revived,  and  has  gone  on 
with  a  rapidity  of  progrelTiori,    of  which  there 
are  few  examples  in  the  liiftory  of  nations.    In 
lefs  than  ten  years ,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been 
more  than  tripled.     Even  in  thofe  fettlements 
where ,  from  the  languifhing  Itate  of  induftry, 
greater  efforts  were  requifite  to  reftore   its   ac- 
tivity •  their  commerce  has  been   doubled.      It 
is  computed,   that  fuch  a  number  of  fhips  is  al- 
ready  employed  in  the  free  trade,  that  the  ton- 
nage of  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the   Galeons 
and  Flota,  at  the  moft  flourifhing  aera  of  their 
commerce.     The  benefits  of  this  arrangement 
are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants,  eftabUfh- 
ed  in  a  favourite  port  They  are  difTufed  through 
every  province  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  opening 
a  new  n^arket  for  tbeir.  various  produftions  and 
manufaftures,  mufl  encourage  and  add  vivacity 
to  the  induttty   of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor 
does  the  kingdoni  profit  only   by    what  it  ex- 
ports ,  it  derives  advantage  likeWife  from  what 
it  receives  in  return,  and  has  the  profpeft  of 
being  foon  able    to    fupply  itfelf  with   feveral 
commodities    of   extenfive    confumption^     for 
which  it  formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  The 
confuroption  of  fiigar  in   Spain   is  perhaps  as 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inha« 
bitants ,  as  that  of  any  European  kingdoau  Bot 
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^  though  poflefled  of  pountries  in  the  New  World, 
Vhofe  foil  and  climate  aire  moft  proper  for  rear- 
ing the  fngar  cane ;  though  the  domeftick  cul^ 
tnre  of  that  valuable  plant  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  was  once  confidcrable ;  fuch  has  been 
the  fatal  tendency  of  ill-judged  infiitutions  in 
'America ,  and  fuch  the  prefTirre  of  improper 
taxes  in  £urope  ,  that  Spain  has  loA  almoft 
entirely  this  branch  of  induitry  9  which  has  en- 
riched other  nations^  Thi^  Commodity,  which 
lias  now  become  an  article  of  primary  necefficy 
in  Europe,  the  Spainiards  were  obliged  to  ^ur^- 
chafe  of  foreigners ,  s^nd  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  their  country  drained  annuaUy  of  an  im^ 
snenfe  fum  on  that  account,  s)  But  if  that 
fpirity  which  the  permiilion  of  free  trade  has 
put  in  motion,  fhall  perfevere  in  its  efforts  with 
the  fame  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  fugar  in 
Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  may  increafe  fo  much, 
that  in  a  few  years  their  growth  may  be  equal 
to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

Free  trade  permitted  between  t^e  colonies. 

Spain  has  been  induced ,  by  her  experience 
of  the  beneficial  confequences  refulting  from 
having  relaxed  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her 
ancient  laws  with  refpeft  to  the  commerce  of 
the  mother-country  with  the  colonies,  to  per<^ 
mit  a  more   liberal  intercourfe    of  one  colony 

8)  Uztariz>  c«  94* 
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with  another.     By  ane  of  the  jealow  aaxtms 
of  the  old  fyftj^m y    all  thfi.  provinces,    fituateil 
on  t^ie  South  Sea  were  prohibited »   Bnder  the 
isiofi  fevere  penalties  9  from  holding  any  com* 
Aunieatioa  with  one   another.      Though  each 
«f  thefe  yiisld  pepulfar  produAions,   the  reci- 
procal exchange  of  which  might  have  added  to 
the  happinefs  of  their  refpeftive  inhabitants,  or 
have  faciUl^ted  their  progrefs  tin  iodnftry.    To 
foHcitous  was  die  Council  of  the  Indies,    to 
prevent  their   receiving  '  any   foppiy   of  theif 
wants,  but  by  the  periodical  fleets   from  £o« 
rope 9   that  in  order  to  guard  ag^nft  this,   it 
cruelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Per«i,  in  Nev 
Spain,  in  (juatimala ,    and  the  New  Kingdeai 
of  Granada,  from  fuch  a  eerrefpondence  witk 
deir  fellow -fabjefts,. as  tended  manifeftly  to 
their  mutual  profperity.     Of  ^11  tl^e  numeroas 
reftriAions  devifed  by  Spain  for  feouring  the 
•xclttfive  trade  with  her  American  fetdemeats, 
none  perhaps  was  mpre  illiberal,  none  feemste 
have  been  more  fenfiblyfelt,  or  to  have  prodac- 
cd   more  hurtful  effeflrs.  This  grievance,  coeval 
with  thie  iettlemenf:sof  SpaiU'indi^  New  World, 
je  at  1^&  re^refled.     In  the  yewr  ji774>  Charlef 
III.' p^jiibiifh^d  931  fidifi:,   granting  to  the  four 
vaft  provinces  which  I  have  m^ntioii^d,  tfa#  pri- 
vilege of  ^  free  trade  with  each  other,  t)  What 

t;  Real  Cedulsi  penes  nie«     Pooz   Viage  de  fifpagn*,  y\»  Pr«« 
logo,  p.  3.  See  NOTE  UXVIII. 
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may  be  the  eS9&$  of  op^nipg  tbia  eomm^nU 
cation  between  countries  deftined  by  thfir  &- 
tuatioQ  for  reciprocal  Intetcowfe,  cannot  yet 
he  det^rmin^d  by  experience*  They  (san  bardly 
fail  of  beidg  bene£i£ial  and  extenfive.  The  miOf- 
tives  for  granting  this  permiilion  are  inanifeftly 
no  lefs  laudable »  than  the  princi|)le  on  which 
It  is  founded  is  liberal;  and  both  difcover  the 
progreTs  pf  a  fpirit  in  §f9ln,  fur  el^vftlt^d  ^bove 
the  parrpw  prejjjidieei  m4  mt^^lm9  on  which 
h^r  fy ftem  for  r^g pluttng  th§  tt^ ,   »nd  Qot^ 

tufting  the  govpfs^^qt  9i  b^f  §olQnm,  w^ 
lOrigipiUJy  fp^ndedt 

l^ew   regu^tiops  concerning  the  government  of  the  colonies. 

At  tbe  fame  time  that  Spain  has  befo  ipt« 
4:enfc  09  introducing  |-egoiatioii« ,  foggafl^d  by 
more  enlarged  vhtws  ofpolifiyr  uit0  hisr  fyftem 
of  Americas  commerce ,  (he  bA$  not  be^^n  ioati- 
tentive  to  the  interior  governmefit  of  her  eploi* 
nies.  Here  too  there  w'as  much  room  forrefor- 
^  xnation  and  improvement  ^  and  Don  Jofeph 
tj^lv^,.   VfkP  b«i  MW  tillf  4v^iQ»  ^f  tbede- 

p^rfiRfint  fo/r  Inii^n^Sm^  m  Stm »  bw  .^njoyr 

i94  the  beft i9pp^^N^uiite§ ,  ^^gti^Bly  .©f  <9bfipmng 
th^  defofts  i^i  fio^r^pti^ft  Ifi  *b»  palitiQuJ  fpapn^ 
^rf.tbe  eglpei^s,  but:  of  dif?i^v?riftg  tb^  fou.fc^# 
t^f  tirfe  mlsi^  After  bwg  ^^»9hyH  fcye^ 
yfiws  initbt  New  WpfU  <m  m, e^iK^^^^dim^y 
miSk^,  ^Bi  vrJib  very  f;(t^fiv^9  fpwm,.^^ 

iufpeftor-gen^jT^l  of  jN^w  Sp^i^^J   after  vifUin^. 
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in  perfon  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa ,  So- 
nora,  and  California ,  and  making  feveral  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  ftate  of  their  police 
|it)d  revenue;  he  began  his  miniftry  with,  a  ge- 
neral reformation  of  the  tribunals  pf  juftice  ia 
America, 

'i        •  •  • 

Reformation  of  the  courts  of  ju(lice« 

In  confequence  oftheprogrefs  ofpopulatioti 
and  wealth  in  the  colonies ,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Courts  of  Audience  has  increafed  to  much;  that 
the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  ori* 
ginally  compofed  y  has  been  found  inadequate 
to  tbe  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the  office, 
and  the  falaries  fettled  upon  them  inferior  to  the 
dignity  of  the  ftatioti*  As  a  remedy  for  both 
'he  obtained  a  royal  edift,  eftablifhing  an  adcfr 
tlonal  number  of  judges  in  each  court  of  Audi- 
ence ,  with  higher  titles,  and  more^  ample  ap- 
pointments, u) 

* 

New  diftribution  of  governmeots* 

.To  the  fame  intelligent  minifter  Spain  is  in- 
debted for  a-  new  diftribution  of  government  it 
its  American  provinces.  Even  fince  the  efta* 
bliihment  of  a  third  viceroy ahy  in  the  New  King- 
dom of  Granada  9  fo  great  is  the  extent  of  the 
^panifli  dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  fe- 
veral places  fubjeft  to  the  jurifcKftion  of  each 
viceroy,    were  at  fuch  an  enormous    diftance 

'    ii)  Gazeta  de   Madrid »  19th   March,  177(3. 
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from  the  capitals  in  which  they  relided,  that 
either  their  attention,  nor  their  authority, 
could  reach  fo  far.  Some  provinces  fubordinate 
to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spam,  lay  above  two 
thoufand  miles  from  Mexico,  There  were 
countries  fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  ftill 
farther  from  Limsv.  The  people  in  thofe  remote 
diftri6ls  could  hardly  be  faid  to  enjo^  the  bene- 
fit of  civil  government.  The  oppreifion  and  in« 
folence  of  its  inferior  minifters  they  often  fee! , 

dnd  rather  fubtnit  to  thete  in  iilence  f  than  in- 

^         •         '         .■,■■■ 

yolve  themfelves  in  the  expence  and  trouble 
of  reforting  to  the  diftant  capitals ,  where  alone 
they  can  £nd  redrefst   '  • 

New  viceroy  ally  oa  Sio  dk  U  Plata. 

As  a  remedy  fortfiii,  a  fourth  viceroyalty 
las  been  erefted,  (Aug.  iTT^O  to  the  jurisdr&ion 
of  which  are  fubjedbed  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  Buei^fts-Ayr.^$.,  P-araguay,  Tucuman, 
Potofi,  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the 
towns  of  Mendoza  and  St.  Juan.  By  this  well 
judged  arrangement,  two  advantages  are  gained. 
Jill  the  intonvenienciesoccalionedby  the  remote 
£tuation  of  tfaofe  provinces  which  had  been 
long  felt,  and  long  complained  of,  are  removed* 
The  countries  moft  diftant  from  Lima  are  fepa- 
rated  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru ,  and  united 
under  a  fuperior,  whofe  feat  of  government  at 
Buenos-Ay^es/ will  be  comniodions  and  ac^' 
ceffible.    The  contraband  tr^de  with  the  Portu*" 
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^aefe,  which  was  become  fo  extenHvt,  asmuft 
have  put  a  fiaal  flop  to  the  exportation  of  com- 
modities from  Spain  to  ber  fouthern  colonies, 
;tnay  be  checked  more  thoroughly  and  with  great- 
er facility  ,  when  thefupreme  magiftrate,  by 
)}i$  vicinity  to  the  pjapes  in  which  it  is  carried 
ipn  J  can  view  its  progrefs  and  effeOis  with  his 
own  eyes.  Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been 
jrai^'ed  to  this  n^w  dignity ,  with  appointments 
e;qu^l  to  thofe  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  ae- 
qnajpted  both  with  the  ftate  and  the  intereftof 
the  countries  over  which  h«  is  topre^de,  having 
ferved  in  them  long,  and  with  diilindiQn,  By 
this  difmemberment  ,  facdeediAg  that  whicb 
took  place  at  the  ereftion  of  the;  viceroyalty  of 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada ,  aimoft  two-third 
parts  of  the  territories  jp  originally  fabjeft  to 
the  viceroys  of  Peru,,  are  now  iQpped  off  from 
jth^ir  jurifdift.ipn. 

Kew  governm^pt  in  provieee^  of  Sottor« ,   Crc. 

.  The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain 
hav^  like  wife  i»een  copllderable  circun^cribed , 
jind  with  nolef^  propriety  and  diCcervment.  Four 
pf  its  moft  remote  provinces,  SQi^ra,  Cinaloa, 
California 9  and  Neiw  Navarre,  hav/^ heen  form- 
ed ioto  a  feparat^  government.  The  Chevalier 
^e  Croiy ,  who  if  intrp&ed  w^h  this  pommanj^ 
U  not  dignified  with  the  'title  pf  viceroy,  nor 
doesbe  enjpy  the  appointments' belonging  t^ 
t^at<rank ,  but  Jii^  jufi^didiion  is  ^q^eih<^v  iA<* 
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4epend(^nt  on  thd  viceroy alty  of  New  Spain.  The 
ereftion  of  this  laft  government  feems  to  hive 
keen  fuggefted  ,  not  onfy  by  the  confideratiori 
of  the  remote  fitaation  of  thoie  provinces  from 
Mexico;  but  by  attention  to  the  late  dlicoverieS 
made  there,  which  Hiaveffi^nfioned.  x) Coun- 
tries containing  fach  riches,  and  which  proba- 
fcly  may  rife  into  fuch  importance,  required  the 
immediate  infpeftion  of  a  'governor,  to  whont 
they  werp  fpecially  committed.  As  every  con-» 
fideratibn  of  duty,  of  intereit,  and  of  vanity , 
inuft  concur  in  prompting  thofe  new  governor^ 
to  encourage  fach  exertion  as  tend  to  dirfufe 
dpulence  and  profperjty  through  the  provinced'^ 
committed  to  their  charge ,  the  beneficial  effefts 
of  this  arrangeinent  may  be  cqnfiderable.  Many 
diftrifts  in  America,  long  depifeffed  by  the  lan- 
guor and  feeWenefs  natural-  to  provinces  ^hrch 
compofe  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown  empire, 
may  be  animated  with  vigour  and  aftivity,  when 
brought  fo  near  the  feat  df  powe^,  as  to  feef 
its  invigorating  influence. 

Attempt*  ttor  reform  dom^ftfck  pdte/* 

Svtch ,  -$nce  the  aioeefliott  oif  the  Bemrboil* 
fo  tfte  throne  of  Spain,  haa  been  the  pregreft 
of  their  regulation* ,  smtf  the  gradual  expanfioa 
of  their  vi'ews  with  refpeft  to  the  eommeree  an4 


/ 
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goyernmetit  of  their  American  colonies.   .  Nor 
has  their  attention  been  fo  entirely  engrofled  bjf 
what  related  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  their 
dominions^  as  to  render  them  negleftfal  of  what 
was  ilill  more   important,    the  reformation,  of 
oomeftick  errors  and  deff£):s  in  policjr.     Fully 
feniible  of  the  caijifes  to  which  the  decfeiifion  of 
Spain,  from  her  former  profperity ,  aught  to  be 
imputed;  they  have  made  it  a  great  objedt  of  their 
policy,  to  revive  afpirit  of  induft^y  among  their 
fubje6ts  ,  and  to  giv^e  fuch  extent  and  perfedtioa 
to  their  manufactures  ^    that  they  may  be  able 
to   fupply  the    demands  of  America  from  their 
own  ftock  ,    and  to   exclude  foreigners  from  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  has  been  fo  fatal  to 
the  kingdom.      This  they  have  endeavoured  to 
^ccomplifh,  by  a  variety  of  edicts  ifTued  iince 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  have  granted  boun* 
ties  for  the  encouragement  of  fome  branches  of 
induftry ;  they  have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others;, 
they  have  prohibited ,  or  have  loaded  with  ad« 
ditional  duties,    fiich   foreign   manufaftures   as 
come  in  competition  with  their  own ;  they  have 
inftituted  focieties  for  the  improvement  of  trade 
and  agriculture ;  they  have  planted   colonies  of 
IbufDandmen  in  fome  uncultivated  diftri6ts  of  Spain, 
and  divided  among  them  the  wafte  fields  ;  they 
have  had  recourfe  to  every  expedient,  devifed 
by  commercial  wifdom,  or  commercial  jealoafy^ 
.  for  reviving  their  own  induftry,,  and  difcounte* 
nancing  that  of  other  nations.  Thefe,  however , 
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it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to  inqaire 
into  their  propriety  and  edl^dis.  There  is  nc^ 
effort  of  legiflation  more  arduoius ,  no  experi- 
ment in  policy  more  uncertain ,  than  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  fpirit  of  induftry  where  it  has  de- 
clined; or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknown. 
Nations,  already  poiTefTed  of  exteniive  com- 
merce, enter  into  competition  with  fuch  advan- 
tages 9  derived  from  the  large  capitals,  of  their 
merchants ,  the  dexterity  of  their  matiqfafiiurers; 
the  alertnefs  acquired  -by  habit  in  every  depart- 
ment of  bufinefs  •  that  the  fiate  which  aims  at 
rivalling,  or  fupplanting  them^  muft  exped.  to 
llruggle  with  many  difficulties  ,  and  be  content 
to  advance  flowly;  If  the  qtrantity  of  produc- 
tive induftry  ^  now  in  Spain ,  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  laft  liftlefs  mon- 
archs  of  the  Aaflrian  line,  its  progrefs  mud; 
appear  coniiderable ,  and  is  fufficient  to,  alarm 
the  jealoufy,  and  to  call  forth  the  moft  vi-^ 
gorous  efforts^  of  the  nations  now  in  poffeffioit 
of  the  lucrative  t^ade  which  the  Spaniards  aim 
at  wrefting  from  t^em«  One  cireumftance  may 
render  thofe  exertions'of  Spain  an  objeftofmorft 
ferious  attention  to  the  other  European  powers^ 
They  are  not  to  be  afcribed  wholly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  and  its  minifters*  The 
fentimentaand  fpirit  of  the  people  feem  tofecopd 
th-e  provident  care^of  their  monarchs^  and  to 
give  it  greater  ^^q^.  The  nation  has  adopted 
more  liberal  ideas,    not  only  with  refpeft  to 
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eommerce,  btit  ddmeftick  policy..  In  aK  the  later 
Spatiifh  writers,  deffeftd'  in  the  arrangements 
<rf  theif  country  Ctfncetning  both  afe  acknowledg- 
e?d,  and  remedies  pfojrofed,  >vh}ch  ignorance 
rendered  their  afic6ftor^  incapable  of  difcerbing, 
and  pride  w'oald  iiot'  have  allowed  them  to 
confeft.  y)  Bat  after  All  that  the  Spaniard*  have 
done,  touchy  teinzltii  t0  i(f.  Many  pernicoui 
Inflitutions  and  abufes,  deeply  incorporated 
li^ith  the  fyftefftt  of  internal  policy  and  taxation, 
^hich  has  beefr  lo«rg  eftablffhed  in  Spain ,  mdft 
be  abolifhed,  b^ofe  induftry  and  marmfa^res 
can  recover  tii  esfttctrftve  afifcfvity. 

Cotttrabflnd  trade. 

Stitl^ho^evef,  th*  cMhmerfciaf  filiations' 
of  Spain  with  tefptS:  to  her  Cofofiies,  are  too 
rigf rf  and  fyftemsttical  to  be  crftrtf eid  intd  complete 
execcrtion.  The  fegfflature  that  foadsr  twdewidi. 
ittpoflrions  tocr  heavy,  (jr  fetters  k  by  reftric- 
tions  too»  fevere ,  deie^t^  its  ov^h  intention ;  and^ 
in  truth ,  h  only  rimltfplying  th^  jndttcetfrent* 
to  viofcrte  its  tfatate^  AndpYopofing  an  hJghpre- 
iftJtrm  to  ett'Cb'ttfager  ifiidt  traifick.  The  Spani- 
ards, bothfftEtfiwpie^iitd  Ato'eticu,  circtii&fcrib- 
ed  in  their  tttrttfil  fhtefCdiirffe  by  the  Jealdnfy, 
Of  oppreffed  by  the  exaftfotnsf  of  thi^  crown, 
have  th^if  in^eAtion  cotitiiiua:By  on  fhtf  ftrctch 
how  to  elude  it^  edifts.      Tke*  vijgi^^tice  and 
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ttigetiuity  of  private  intereft  difcover  meand  of 
efifedting  this,  which  pablick  wifdom  cannot 
fbrefee,  nor  poblick  authority  prevents  This 
fpirit,  coanterafting  that  of  the  laws,  penradeg 
the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  from  the  higheft  departments  in 
government  >  defcends  to  the  loweft.  The  very 
officers  appointed  to  check  contraband  trade , 
are  often  employed  as  inftruments  in  carrying 
it  on;  and  the  boards  inftituted  to  reftrain  and 
pnnifh  it>  are  the  channels  through  which  it 
flows.  The  king  is  fappofed  to  be  defrauded 
by  various  artifices ,  of  more  than  one  half  of 
the  revenue  which  he  ought  to  receive  from 
America ;  z)  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  intereft  of 
£0  many  perfons  to  fcreenthofe  artifices  from  de-» 
teAion,  the  knowledge  of  them  willn  ever  reach 
the  throne. ,,  How  many  ordinances^  fays  *'Corita» 
f,  how  many  inftrudions,  how  many  letters 
f,  from  our  fovereign^  are  fent  in  order  to  cor^ 
„  reft  abufes»  imd  how  little  are  they  obferv« 
^,  ed^  and  what  fmall  advantage  is  derived 
,,  from  them  1  To  me  the  old  obfervation  appears 
,,  j aft,  that  where  there  are  many  phyficians,  and 
y,  many  medicines,  there  is  waot  of  health ;  where 
y,  there  are  many  laws,  and  many  judges,  there  is 
„  wantofjufiice.  We  have  viceroys ,  prefidents  ^ 
ff  governors,  oydors,  corrigidors,  alcaldes,  and 
^,  thoufands  of  alguazils  abound  every  where;  but 
„  notwithftanding  all  thefe^  publick  abufes  con- 

s)  Solorz.  de  Jure ,  ii«  lib.  v* 

Robertson  Vol.   III«     A  a 
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,f  tinneto  multiply. ''  a)  Timehas-iiicreared  the 
evils  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Philip  IL  A  fpirit  of  corruption  has  infected  all 
the  colonies  of  Spain  in  America.  Men  far 
removed  from  the  feat  of  government;  impatient 
to  acquire  wealth ,  that  they  may  return  fpee- 
dily  from  u'hat  they  are  apt  to  confider  as  a 
flate  of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthful  country; 
allured  by  opportunities  too  tempting  to  bereiiii- 
edy  and  feduced  by  the  example  of  thofe 
around  them ;  find  their  fentiments  of  honour 
and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  ^  In  private  life , 
'  they  give  themfelves  up.  to.  adiflblute  luxury » 
while  in  their  publick  condu6t  they  become  unr 
mindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their  fovereignand 
to  their  country. 

Trade  between   New  Spain  and  the  Philippines. 

Before  I  clbfe  this  account  of  the  Spanifh 
trade  in  America ,  there  remains  one  detached^ 
but  important  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned. 
Soon  after  his  accefiion  to  the  throne ,  Philip 
II.  formed  a  fcheme  of  planting  a  colony  in  the 
Philippine  iflands »  which  had  been  neglefted 
fince  the  time  of  their  difcovery ;  and  he  accom« 
plifhedit(i564.)bymean«  of  an  armament  fitted 
out  from  New  Spain,  b)  Manila ,  in  the  ifland 
of  Luconia,    was   the   ftation   chofen  for  the 

a)  MS*  penes  me* 

b)  Torquea,  i,  lib.  t;  c.  14, 
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Capital  of  this  new  eftablifhrnent  From  it  an 
aftive  comme^c^a^  intiercourfe  began  with  the 
Chinefe^  and  a  confiderabie  number  of  that  in- 
duftrious  peopte ,  allured  by  the  profpeft  ofgain, 
fettled  in  the  Philippines  under  the  Spanifh  pro- 
teftton.  They  fhpplied  the  colony  fo  amply 
"With  all  the  valuable  productions  and' manufac- 
tures of  the  Eaft ,  as  enabled'  it  to  open  a  trade 
with  America,  by  a  courfe \ of  navigation ,  the 
Ibngeft  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  the 
infancy  of  this*  trade ,  it  was  carried  on  with 
CaHao,  on  the  coaftofPeru;  but  experience 
Kavinfi;  dircovered'theimpropTiety  of  fixing  upon 
that  as  the  port  oftommunication  with  Manila;' 
the  ftaple  of  the  commerce  between  the>  eaft 
and  weft  was  removed  ffom  Callao  to  Acapulco, 
on  the  coaft  of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been 
brought  into  a  regular  form.  One  or  twofhips 
depart  annually  from  Acapulto,  which  may 
carry  out  filver  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  pefbs,  c)'  but  have  hardly  any  thing 
elfe  of  value  on  board ;  in  return  for  which , 
they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs,  china  and  ja- 
pan wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  mufitas ,  iilks, 
and  every  precious  article,  with  which  the 
benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity  of 
its  people,  has  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fupply  the' 
reft  of  the  world.  For  feme  time  the  merchants 

A  a  a 

•)  Recop«  lib*  ix«  c«  45*  U  6« 
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of  Peru  were  admitted  to.  parUcipate  in  thiii. 
traffickyand  might  feed  annaaUy  a  fbip  toAca- 
pulcoy  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  veflels  from 
jyiaoila  9  aod  receive  a  proportional  fhare  of  the 
commodities  which  they  imported.  At  length, 
the  Peruvians  were  excluded  by  moft  rigorous 
edicts  9  and  all  the  commodities  from  the  JLaA, 
referved  for  the  confumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  confequence  of  the  indulgence^  the 
inhabitants. of  that  country  enjoy  , advantages 
unknown  in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies.  The 
manufactures  of  .the  Eafi-  are  not  only  more 
fuitedtoa  warm  climate^  and  more  fhowy  than 
thofe  of  Europe ,  but  can  be  fold  at  a  lower 
price ;  while ,  at  the  fame  time  ,  .  the  profits 
upon  them  are  fo  coniiderable,  as  to  enrich  all 
thofe  who  are  employed ,  either  in  bringing 
them  from  Manila  i  or  vending  them  in  New 
Spai%  As  the  intereft  both  of  the  buyer  and 
feller  concurred  in  favouring  this  brancb  of  com- 
merce f  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  fpite  of 
regulations,  concerted  with  the  moft  anxious 
jealoufy  to  circumfcribe  it.  Under  cover  of 
what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported  ,  vaft 
quantities  of  India  goods  are  poured  into  the 
markets  of  New  Spain,  d)  and  when  the  fiota 
arrives  at  Vera  Cruz,  it  often  finds  the  wants 
of  the  people  already  ^fopplied  by  cheaper  and 
more  acceptable  commodities. 

A)  Se«  NOTE  LXX. 
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There  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arrange- 
ments of  Spain,  any  circumftance  morp  inex- 
plicable than  the  permiflion  of  this  trade  between 
New  Spain  and  the  Philippines ,  or  more  repugn- 
'ant  to  its  fnndamehtal  maxim  of  holding  the 
colonies  in  perpetual  dependance  on  the  mother- 
country,  by  prohibiting  any  commercial  inter- 
courfe  that  might  fuggeft  to  them  thd  idea  of 
receiving  a  fupply  of  their  wants  from  any  other 
quarter.  This  permiifion  muft  appear  ftill  more  . 
extraordinary,  from  confidering  that  Spain  herfelf 
cafHeff  on  no  direct  trade  with  her  fettlements 
in  the  Philippines,  and  grants  a  privilege  to 
one  of  her  American  colonies ,  which  fhe 
denies  to  her  fubjeftsin  Europe.  It  is  probabk, 
that  the  colonifts  who  originally  took  pof<- 
ftfflbn  of  the  Phiilpplnes  ,  having  been  fent  out 
from  New  Spain,  begun  this  intercourfe  with 
a  country  which  they  conlidered  in  fome  mea- 
fnre,  as  their  parent  ftate,  before  the  court  of 
Itfadrld  was  aware  of.  its  confequences,  or 
could  efiablifh  regulations  in  order  to  prevent 
It  Many  remonftrances  have  been  prefented 
bgainft  this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain,  by 
diverting  into  another  channel,  a  large  por- 
tion ^of  that  treafure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the 
Idngdom ,  as  tending  to  give  rife  to  a  fpirit  of 
jildependencein  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage 
innumerable  frauds, againft  which  it  is  impof- 
£bl«  to  guard,  in  tranfadtions  fo  far  removed 
from  AeLinipeftipn  of  govemmenjt.     But  as  it 
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requires  no  flight  effort  ef  political  ^fdom  and 
vigour^:to  abolifh  any  praftice  which  numbers 
areintereftedinfuppordng,  and  to  which  time 
^as  added  the  fadUon  bf  its  authority  >  thecont- 
merce  bet;ween  New. Spain  and  Manila  feems  to 
be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  one  chief  caufe  of  the-  elegance  and 
iplendor  confpicuous  in  this  part  of  the  SpaniHi 
dominions. 

Publick  revenue  ftb'ta  Atnarfcii* 

*  •••  . 

4 

Bat,  notwithftanding  this  general  cormpr 
tion  in  the  colonies ,  and  all  the  defalcations  <tf 
the  publick  revenue  y  by  the  illicit  importation  ^ 
foreign  comtnodities  ,  er  by  the  fraudiileait 
arts  of  their  oWti  fubjefts »  the  S^anifli  moor- 
archs  receive  a  very  confidl^i^le  ftim  iroia 
their  American  dominions;  This  arifeis  freit 
taxeg  of  various  kitads,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  capital  braiicheB«  The  firit  contains 
what  is  paid  to  the  king»  as  fovereign^  of 
fuperior  lord  of  the  New  WoHd :  to  tfai^ 
clafs  belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  iilver 
^aifed  from  the  mines  ^  and  the  tribute  exafted 
from  the  Indians;  the  former  is  terlned  by  tht» 
Spaniards  the  right  of  figiiiory ,  the  latter  is  th^ 
duty  of  vaffalage^  The  fecbnd  branch  compnef 
bends  the  numerous  duties  upon  cotom^rce{» 
which  accompany  and  opprefs  it  in  evfery  ftep  of 
itsprogrefs,  from  the  greateft  tran factions,  df 
the  wholefale  meiofaant^  to  tht  petty  traffiok  of 
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tTie  vender  by  retaJI.  The  third  includes  what 
accraes  to  the  king^  as  head  of  the  church , 
and  fldminiftrator  of  eccleiiaftical  funds  in  the 
New  World.  In  CQufequence  of  this  he  re- 
ceives the.  firft-frnits,  annats  y  fpoiis  9  and  other 
fpiritual  revenues,  levied  by  the  apoftolick  cham- 
ber in  Europe ;  and  is  entitled »  likewife ,  to 
the  profit  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  bull  of 
Crozado*  This  bull  9  which  is  publifhed  every 
two  years,  contains,  an  abfolution  from  paft 
offences  by  the  pope,  and,  amohg  other  ini- 
ttiunibies,  a  permil&on  to'  eat  feveral  kinds  of 
prohibited  food,  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre 
days.  The  monks  employed  in  difperfing  thofe 
bulls,  extol  their  virtues  with  ^ll  the  fervour 
of  inter^fled  eloquence;  the  people,  ignorant 
and.  credulous,  liften  with  implicit  aiOTent;  and 
every  perfon  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  of  Euro- 
pean, Creolian,  or  mixed  race,  purchafes  a 
bull,  which  is  deemed  eiTential  to  his  falva- 
tion,    at  the  rate  fet  upon,  it  by  government,  e) 

Its  amount. 

Wbat  may  be  the  amount  of  thofe  va- 
rious funds ,  it  is  almoil  impoilible  to  determine 
with  precliion,  the  extent  of  the  Spanifh  do- 
minions in  America,  the  jealoufy  of  govern^- 
snent,  which  renders  them  inacceiCble  to  for-- 
eigners,  the  myflerious  Jilence  which  the  Spa- 

c)  See  NOTE  LXXI. 
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niards  are  accuftomed  tho  obferve  with  refpeft 
to  the  interior  ftate  of  their  colonies »  combino 
in    covering   this   fabjeft  with   a    veil  which 
it  is  not  eafy  to,  remove.      But  an    account, 
apparently  no  lefs  accurate  than  it  is  curious', 
has  lately  been  publifhed  of  the  royal  revenua 
in  New  Spain ,  from  which  we  may  form  fome 
idea  wkh  refpeft  to  what  is  collefted  in  the 
other,  provinces.     According  to   that  account* 
the    crown   does  not  receive  from  all  the  de- 
partments of  taxation  in  New   Spain  above  a 
million    of  our  money,    from  which* one  half 
muft  be  deduced  as  the  expence  of  the  provin* 
cial  eftablifhment.  f )     Peru  ,    it   is  probable, 
yields   a  fum  not  Inferior  to  thi^^    and   ifwe^ 
fuppofe  that  all  the  other  regions  of  America, 
including  the  iilands ,    furnifh  a  third  fhare  of 
equal  value;  we  fhall  not  perhaps  be  far  wide 
from  tb^  truth,    if  we  conclude,  that  the  net 
|)ublic]L  revenue  of  Spain,    raifed  in   America, 
does  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  fterling. 
This    falls  far   fhort  of  the  immenfe  fums  to 
which   fuppofitions,  founded  upon  conje6bire , 
have  raifed  the  Spanifh  revenue  in  America,  g) 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  upon  one  account. 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  European  pow« 
ers,.     who  derive  a  dired:  revenue  from  their 
colonies ,  as  their  quota  towards  defraying  the 

O  See  I^OTE  LXXIK 
g)  Sec  mn  IXXXIL 
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general  expence  of  government  All  the  ad« 
vantage  that  accrues  to  other  nations,  from 
their  American  dominions ,  arif^s  from  the  ex-* 
claiive  enjoyment  of  their  trade ;  but  befide 
this  9  Spain  has  brought  her  colonies  to  contri- 
bute towards  increaiing  the  power  of  the  ft  ate ; 
and  in  returti  for  protection »  to  bear  a  propor-  ^ 
tional  fhare   of  the  common  burden. 

Accordingly  ,  what'  I  have  computed  as  the 
amount  of  theSpaoifli  revenue  from  America » 
comprehends  only  the  taxes  collefted  there , 
apd  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues 
to  the  king  from  his  dominions  in  the  New 
World.  The  heavy  duties  impofed  on  the 
commodities  exported  from  Spain  to  Ameri* 
€a»  h)  as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  thofe  which 
fhe  fends  home  in  return;  the  tax  upon  the 
negroe  ilaves,  with  which  Africa  fupplies  the 
New  World  ,,  together  with  feveral  fmaller 
branches  of  finance,  bring  large  fums  into  the 
treafury,  the  precife  extent  of  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to  afcertain. 

Expence  of  admiciftration. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws 
from  America  be  great ,  the  expence  of  admi- 
Biftration  in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to 
it.  In  every  department ,  even  of  her  domef- 
tick  police  and  finances ,  Spain  has  adopted  a 

.,  h)  See  NOT£  LXXIV. 
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fyfte'tn  more  ^  complex ,  and  more  encambered 
ti^itb  a  variety  of  tribanals,  and  a  n^oltitade 
of  officers ,  than  that  of  any  European  nation » 
in  which  the' fovereign  poffefies  fuch  exten- 
iive  power.  From  the  jealoas  fpirit  with 
which  Spain  watches  over  her  American  fettle* 
ments  ,  and  her  endeavoars  to  guard  againft 
fraud  in  provinces  fo  remote  from  infpeftion; 
boards  and  officers  have  been  multiplied  there 
with  ftill  more  anxious  attention.  In  a  coun« 
try  where  the  expence  of  living  is  great,  the 
falaries  allotted  to  every  ptrfon  inpublick  office 
inuft  be  high  ,  and  muft  load  the  revenue 
with  an  immenfe  burden.  The  parade  of  go« 
vernment  greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it 
The  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  as  reprefentatives  of 
the  king's  perfon ,  among  people  fond  of  often- 
tation ,  maintain  all  the  ftate  and  dignity  of 
royalty.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the 
inodel  of  that  at  Madrid ,  with  horfe  and  foot 
guards,  a  houfehold  regularly  eftablifhedi^  nu- 
merous attendants,  and  eniigns  of  power,  dif- 
playing  fuch  pomp,  as  hardly  retains  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  delegated  authority.  All  the 
expence  incurred  by  fupporting  the  external 
and  permanent  order  of  government  is  defray- 
ed by  the  crown.  The  viceroys  have  beiides 
peculiar  appointments  fuited  to  their  exalted 
fta'^fon.  The  falaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed 
extieiuely  moderate i     that  of  the  viceroy  of 
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•P.eru  isoaly  thiity  thoufanddacftts.!)  Oflatei 
they  have   been  rat^fed  to  forty  tboufand. 

Thefe  fa1ari&s>  however »    conftitttte  but  a 
faiall  part  of  the  viceroy'6  r^v^eaue*     The  6x4 
erdfe  of  ^H   aMolQte    authority  extending  to 
every  departmetrt  of  governoient,  and  the  powv 
•er  of  diipofifig  of  ttiany  luck^atlve  offices  /  a£. 
/ord  them  ifinnmerable  oppportunities  of  ftcctt<- 
^nnlatiRg  Wealth.     To  thefe  ^    which   may   be 
"confidel-ed  as  legri  and  allowed   etodlunreiitS't 
.vaft  fums  are  often  addod  by  exaftions^  which 
in   countries  fo  far  reihov^  frotai  the  feitt  of 
^ovierAtnent ,    it  is  not   rafy  to   difcover,  and 
iimpoffible  to  reftrain*     By  monopolizing  fonto 
branches  of  eomaAerc^ ,  hy  a  lucrative  contera 
in  others ,   by  conniving  at  tho  frauds  of  mer* 
chants y    a  viceroy  may  raife.fuch  an   annual 
revenue ,  as  no  fubjeft  of  any  European  mon- 
arch enjoys,  k)      From  the  fingle   article   of 
prefents  made  to  him  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
Name  -  day  (  which  is  always  obferved  as  an 
high  feftival , )     I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy 
lias  been  known  to  receive  fixty  thoufand  pefos. 
According  to  a^panilfli  faying  ~the  legal  reve- 
nues of  a  viceroy  are  known ,  his  real  profits 
depend   upon  his    opportunities   and    his    con-- 
fcience.  Seniible  of  this^  the  kings  of  Spain,  as 
I  have  formerly    obferved  1  grant  a  commiilion 


i)  Recop«  lib,  iii.  tit.  iii.  <:•  73. 
k  )  See  NOTE  LXXV» 
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to  their  viceroys  ohty  for  a  few  years.  This 
circumftance,  however ,  renders  them  often 
more  rapacious ,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and 
ardour  wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  eve- 
ry moment  of  power  which  they  know  is  haf« 
tening  faft  to  a  period ;  and  fbort  as  its  dpra« 
tioit  is  9  it  ufually  affords  fufficient  time  for 
repairing  a  fhattered  fortune,  or  for  creating  a 
new  one.  But  even  in  fituations  fo  trying  to 
liuman  frailty/  there  are  inftances  of  virtue 
that  remains  unfeduced.  In  the  year  1772* 
the  Marquis  de  Croix  finifhed  the  term  of  his 
viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  with  nnfufpefted  in- 
tegrity; and  inftead  of  bringing  home  exorbi- 
tant wealth  y  returned  widi  the  admiration  and 
applaufe  of  a  grateful  people ,  whom  his  go- 
verufiient  had  rendered  happy. 
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I  L  L  U  S  T  R.A  T  I  O  N  S. 
Note  I.  p»  z» 


1 


ir  tracing  tbe  progrefa  of  the  Spanifh  arms  in 
New  Spain ,  vre  have  followed  Cortes  faimfelf 
as  our  moft  certain  guide.  His  difpatdses  to 
the  emperor  contain  a  minute  account  of  his 
operations;  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of 
Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own  exploits* 
Our  information  with  refpeft  to.  them ,  and 
other  tranfaftions  in  Peru^  is  derived  how* 
ever  from  contemporary  s^d  refpe^abl^i 
authors. 

The  molt  early  account  of  PizarroV  tranf^ 
anions  in  iPeru,  was  publifbed  by  Fraqcifco 
de  Xerez,  his  fecretary*  Itisaiimple  unadoru* 
ed  narrative  9  carried  down  no  farther  than 
the  death.,  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533;  for  the 
author  returned  to  Spain  in  15349  aud  fooQ 
^fter  he  landed^  printed  at  Seville  his  fborf^ 
Hiilory.  of  the  Conqueifc  of  Peru,  addrefCed  to 
the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  fervec} 
under  Pizarro,  drew<^  up  an -account  of  ^is.  ex<^ 
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pedition ,  which  was  tranflftted  into  Italian  by 
RamufiOy  and  inTerted  in  his  valuable  colleftion  , 
bat  has  never  beetle  publifhed  in  its  'origin 
nal  langaage.  Sancho  rieturned  to  Spain  at  the 
fame  time  with'  Xerei^.  Great  credit  is  dae  to 
what  both  thofe  authors  relate  concerning  the 
progrefs  and  operations  of  Pizarro;  bat  the 
relidence  of  ^he  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  fo 
fhort,  at  the  time  when  they  left  it,  and  their 
interconrfe  with  the  natives  fo  Hender,  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and 
coftonis  is  very  ilnperfeft. 

The  next  contemporary  hiftorian  is  Pedro 
Cieza  de  Leon,  who  publifhed  his  Cronica  del. 
Peru,  at  Seville,  |n  1553.  If  he  had  finifh- 
ed  all  that  he  propofes  in  the  general  diviiioa 
of  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  moft 
eomplete  hiilory  which  had  been  publifhed  of 
any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well 
quatified.  to  execute  it,  haying  ferred  during 
feventeen  yekrs  in  America,  and  vifited  in 
perfon  moft  of  the  provinces  concerning  which 
be  had  occafion  to  write.  But  only  the  firft 
part  of  his  Cronicle  has  been  printed.  It  con« 
tains  a  defcriptton  of  Peru  ^  ana  feveral  of  the 
adjacent  provinces  with  an  account  of  the  in-* 
ilitutions  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives ,  and  is 
written  with  fo  little  art ,  and  fuch  an  apparent 
regard  for  truth ,  that  one'  muft  regret  the  lois 
ef  the  ^tber  parts  of  his  ^  work. 

This 
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This  lofs  is  amply  fap  piled  by  Don  Auguf- 
tine  Zarate,  who  publifhed,  in  issg,  his 
Hiftoria  del  DefcUbtimiento  y  Conquefta  de  la 
Provincia  del  Peru.  Zarate  was  a  man  of  rank 
knd  education  i  and  employed  in  Peru  as  compt- 
roUer-gieneral  of  thepublick  revenue.  His  hifto- 
iy ,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  com- 
l^ofition,  is  a  book  of  conQderable  merit;  as 
he  had  opportunity  to  be  well  informed ,  and 
feems  to  have  been  inquifitive  with  fefpeft  ta 
the  manners  and  tranfaftions  of  the  Peruvians , 
^reat  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  publif hed  his  Hifto- 
ria  del  Peru,  in  1571*  His  fole  objeft  is  to 
telate  the  diflenfions  and  civil  wars  of  the 
Spaniards  in  that  empire*  As  he  ferved  in  a 
^nblick  ftatioh  in  Peru, and  was  well  acquaint- 
ed both  with  the  country >  and  with  the  prin- 
<*ipal  aftors  in  jthofe  fingular  fcenes  which  he 
defcribes^  as  he  poiTefled  found  underftanding^ 
And  great  impartiality,  his  w6rk  may  be  rank- 
ed among  thofe  of  the*  hiftorians  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  induftry  in  refearch,  or  their  | 
capacity  in  judging  with  refpett  to  the  events 
which  they  relate. 

The  laft  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among 
the  contemporary  hiftorians  of  the  conqueft  of 
Peru ,  is  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega ,  Inca.  For 
though  the  fifft  part  of  his  wt>rk,  intitled,  Com- 
tnentarios  Reales  del  Origen  de  los  Incas  Rei- 
es  del  Peru,  was  not  publifhed  fooner  than 
Robertson  Vol,  III«  B  b 
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the  year  1609  ^  feventy  -  fix  years  after  the 
death  of  Atahiialpa  the  laft  emperor »  yet  as  he 
yv2LS  born  in  Peru,  and  was  the  fon  of  a&  offi-> 
cer  of  diftinftlon  among  the  Spanffh  conquerors^ 
by  a  Coya,  or  kdy  bf'thie  royal  raee^on  accoDnt 
of  which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca , 
as  he  was  nafter  of  the  lavgnage  fpoken  by 
the  Incas ,  and  acquainted  with  the  traditions 
of  his  countrymen »  hi^  authority  is  ^ated  very 
high ,  and  often  {>laced  above  that  of  all  the 
other  hiftorians.  His  wofk,  however,  is  little 
more  than  a  comtaientary  upon  the  Spanifh 
writers  of  the  Peruvian  ftory,  and  compofed 
of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  Whom  X 
bavo  mentioned.  This  is  th)e  idea  which  he 
himfelf  gives  of  it.  Lib.  L  c.  109  Nor  is  it 
in  the  account  of  fafts  only  that  he  follows 
them  fervilelyv  Even  in  explainillg  the  inftt- 
tutions  and  rites  of  his  aticeftots ,  his  infonna«. 
tion  feems  not  to  be  more  per f eft  than  theirs* 
His  explanation  of  th^  Quipos  is  almoft  the 
fame  with  that  of  Acofta.  He  produces  no  fpe- 
oimen  of  Peruvian  poetry ,  but  that  wretched 
one  which  he  borrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an 
early  miifionary,  whofe  memoirs  have  never 
been  publifbed.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  As  for^com- 
pofition ,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  diftin* 
guifhing  between  what  is  fabuloxis ,  what  is 
probable,  and  what  is  tlrue,  one  fearches  for 
them  io  vain  In  the  comm<entaries  of  the  Inca. 
His  work,  howover^  noUiwithftandif>g  its  great 
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defefts,  id  not  altogether  deftitute  of  ufe.  Some 
traditions  which  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen are  preferved  in  it^  His  knowledge 
of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to 
correft  fome  errors  of -the  Spanifh  writers,  and 
he  has  inferted  in  it  fpme  curious  fadts,  ta- 
ken from  authors'  whofe  works  were  never 
publifhedy  and  are  now  loft. 

Note  IL  p.  6. 

One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hard- 
fhips  which  they  endured ,  and  of  the  regions 
which  they  vifited^  from  the  extraordinary  mor- 
tality that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  car- 
ried out  212  metXt  Almagro  70*  In  lefsthan 
nine  months  13a  ofthefedied.  Few  fell  by 
the  fword ;  moft  of  them  were  cut  off  by  dif- 
eafes.     Xerez.  p.  igo. 

Note  III.  p.  9. 

This  if  land,  fays  Herrera,  is  rendered  fo- 
.uncomfortable  by  the  unwholefomenefs  of  its. 
climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rvtgged 
.monntains,  and  the  multitude  of  infects  and 
reptiles,  that  It  is  feldom  any  fofter  epithet 
tlian  that  of  infernal  is  employed  in  defcribing 
it.  The  fun  is  almoft  never  f een  there ,  and 
.throughout  the  year  it  hardly  .ever  ceafes  to 
i;ain.     Dec*  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3,  Dampier  touched 

B  ba 
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at  this  ifland  in  the  year  1685 ;  And  his  accouftt 
of  the  climate  is  not  more  favourable.  VoK 
i.  p.  172.  He,  durifig  his  cruife  on  th6  coaft, 
vifited  moft  of  the  places  where  Pizarr# 
landed,  and  his  defcription  of  them  thrown 
light  on  th^  narrations  of  the  early  Spanifh  bif* 
toriansr. 

Note  IV*  p.  25. 

By  this  time  horfes  had  multiplied  greats 
ly  in  th^  Sps(nif&  fettlemeHts  6n  the  continent. 
When  Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  yeaV 
151 8«f  though  his  armament  was  more  conlider^ 
able  than  that  of  Plzar^o^  and  compofed  of 
perfons  fuperior  in  raiik  to  thofe  who  invaded 
Peru,  he  could  procure  no  mote  than  ilxteea 
horfes.  ^ 

Note  V.  p.  a6. 

In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and  D/ 
George  Jiiah,  travelled  firom  Guayquil  to  Mo-> 
tupe  9  by  the  fame  route  which  Pizarro  took« 
From  the  defcription  of  their  journey,  one  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  bis  march« 
The  fandy  plains  between  St.  Michael  de  Piea- 
ra  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  without  wa- 
ter ,  without  a  tree ,  a  plant ,  or  any  green 
thing,  on  a  dreary  ftretch  of  burning  fani. 
Voyage^  torn,  i.  p.  399,  &c^ 
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^OTp  VL  p.  30, 

This  extravagant  and  unfeafonable  difcourfe 
of  Valverde  has  been  cenfured  by  all  hiftorians^ 
and  with  juftice*  But  though  he  feems  to  have 
been  an  illiterate  and  bigoted  monk,  no  wife 
refembling  the. good  Olmefjo  ,  who  accompani- 
ed C9rtes ;  the  abfnfdity  of  bis  adclrefs  to  Ata^ 
Jiualpa  muft  not  be  charge^  wholly  upop  him. 
His  harangi^e  is  evidently  atranQ^tion^  or  para-< 
phrafe  of  that  foro),  concerted  by  a  junto  of 
Spanifh  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  1509, 
for  e^pl^inifig  the  right  of  their  king  to  the 
fovereignty  of  the  New  World ,  and  for  dire6t- 
fng  the  officers  employed  in  America  how  they 
:piould  take  poffeffion  of  any  new  country . 
See  Vol.  /.  Note  j^xiii.  The  fentiments  con- 
tained in  Valverde^s  harangue  muft  not  then 
Ipe  imputed  to  the  bigoted  imbeciUity  of  a  par- 
tipularman,  but  tp  that  of  th^  age.  Gomara 
and  Benzoni  relate  one  circ\imftance  concerning 
Valverde,  which,  if  autentick,  renders  him  an 
pbjeft,  nof  of  contempt  only,  but  of  horror. 
They  affert,  that  during  the  whole  aftion,  Val- 
verde continued  to  excite  the  foldiers  to  {laughter, 
calling  tp  them  to  ftrike  the  enemy,  not  with  the 
edge,  but  with  the  points  of  their  fwords.  Gom. 
Cron.  c.  113.  Ben7.  Hiftor.  Nov,  Orbis,  lib.  iii. 
c.  3.  Such  behaviour  was  very  different  froni 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholick  clergy  in  other 
parts  of  Anierica,  where  they  uniformly  ex^ 
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erted  their  influence  to  proteft  the  Indians, 
and  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  their  coon- 
try  meiit 

NoTB  vn.  p.  31. 

Two  difTerept  fyf(enas  have  been  formed 
concerning  the  conduct  of  Atahualpa.  The 
Spanifh  writers,  in  order  to  juftify  the  violence 
of  their  countrymen ,  contend ,  that  all  tha 
Inca's  profeflions  of  friendfhip  were  feigned; 
and  that  his  intention  in  agreeing  to  anlnterviev^ 
with  Fizarro  at  Caxamalea,  was  to  cut  off  him 
iand  his  followers  at  one  blow ;  that  for  this 
purpofe  he  advanced  with  fuch  a  numerous  body 
of  attendants ,  who  had  arms  concealed  under 
their  garments  to  execute  this  fcheme.  This 
is  the  account  given  by  Xeres  and  Zarate,  and 
adopted  by  Herrera.  But  if  it  had  been  the 
plan  of  the  Inca  to  deilroy  the  Spaniards »  one 
can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have  permitted 
them  to  march  unmolefted  througk  the  defert 
of  Motupe^  or  h^venegle6tedto  defend  thepaC- 
fes  in  the  mountains,  where  they  might  have 
been  attacked  with  fo  much  advantage.  If  the 
Peruvians  marched  to  Caxamalcawith  an  inten«» 
tlon  to  fall  upon  the.  Spaniards  ^it  is  inconceiv* 
able»  that  of  fo  great  a  body  of  men  ,  prepar* 
ed  for  aftion,  not  one  Ihould  attempt  to  make 
refiftance,  but  all  tamely  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were 
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artned  to  attack.  Atahtialpa*s  mode  of  advancing 
to  the  interview  9  has  the  afpeft  of  a  peace- 
able proceffion ,  not  of  a  military  enterprize* 
^He  himfelf  and  his  followeps  were,  in  their 
liabits  of  ceremony,  preceded ,  as  on  days  of 
folemaity,  by  unarmed  harbingers.  Though 
rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  falfe » 
yet ,  if  a  fcheme  of  deception  and  treachery  muft 
be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch ,  that  had  no 
great  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  a  vifit  from  ftran*- , 
gers  who  folicited  admiiiion  into  his  prefence 
as  friends  y  or  to  an  adventurer  fo  daring ,  and 
fo  little  fcrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot  hefi- 
tate  in  {determining  where'to  fix  the  prefumptioa 
of  guilt.  Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the 
Spanifh  writers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of 
Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives  9  that  it  was  his 
intention,  as  well  as  his  J-ntereft,  to  feize  the 
Inca,  and  that  he  had  taken  meafures  for  that 
-purpofe  previous  to  any  fufpicion  of  tiiat  mo- 
narch's defigns, 

GarcilaiTo  de  la  Vega ,  extremely  foUcitous 
to  vindicate  his  countrymen,  the  Peruvians, 
from  the  crime  of  having  concerted  thedeftruc- 
tion  of  Plzarro  and  his  followers,  and  no  lefs 
afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper 
conduft  towards  the  Inca,  has  framed  another 
fyftem.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  majeftick 
form,  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reaching 
to  the  ground  ^  having  appeared  in  vii^on  to  Vi-^ 
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racocha,  tbe  eighth  In ca,    and   declared^  that 
he  was  a  child  of  the  Sun ,  that  monarch   built 
a  temple  in  honour  of  this  perfon^  and  erefted 
an  image  of  him  »    relembling  as  nearly  as  poC' 
fible  the  lingular  form  in  which  he  bad  exhibits* 
ed   bimfelf  to  his  view.     In  this  temple, divine 
honours  were  paid  to  him  ,  by  the  name  of  Vi* 
racocha.  P;  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  22.  When 
the  Spaniards  firfi  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length 
of  their  beards  ,  and  thedrefstbey  wore,  ftruck 
every  perfon  fo  much  with  their  likenefs  to  the 
image  of  Viracocha,  that  they  fuppofed  tbemtobe 
children  of  the  $un  ,    who-  had  defcended  from 
•heaven  to  earth.     All  concluded  ,  that  the  fatal 
period  of  the  Peruvian  empire  was  how  approach 
ing/  and  that  the   throne   would  be  occupied 
by  new  poJTeiTors.      Atahualpa  himfi^If ,  confi- 
dering  the  Spaniards  as  fneiTeligers  from  heaven, 
was  fo  far  from   entertaining  any  thoughts  of 
.refilling  tbem,  that  he  determined  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  their  commands.  From  thoCe 
fentimehts  flowed  his  profefilons  of  love   and 
refpeft.     To  thofe  were  owing  the  cordial  rej- 
ception  of  Soto  and  iPerdinahd  Pizarro  in  bis 
caftip,  and  the  fubmiiTive  reverence  with  which 
he  himfelf  advanced^  to  viilt  the  3paniili  geue^ 
ral  in  his  quarters;,  but  from  the  grofs  ignorance 
of  PhilippUlo,  the  interpreter,  the  declaration 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  anfwer  to  it,    were 
f 0  ill  explained,    that  by  their  mutual  inabUily 
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to  comprehend  each  other -s  intentions ,  the  fa? 
^al  rencounter  at  Caxajtnalca,  with  all  itsdread* 
|ul  confequences »   was  occafioned. 

It  is  remarkable ,  that  no  traces  of  this  fa- 
perftitious  veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the 
Spaniards 9    are  to  be  found  either  in  XeteZf  or 
Sancho,  or  Zarate^  previous  to  the  interview  at 
Caxamalca;  and  yet  the  two  former  ferved  un« 
fler  Pizarro  at  that  time ,   and  the  latter  vifited 
Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.     If  either  the  Inca 
liimfelfy  or  his  meifengers^   had  addrefled  the 
Spaniards  in  the  wards  which   Garcilaflb  puts 
in  their  mouths ,    they  muft  have  been  ftrucl^ 
with  fttch    fubmiilive   declaratjpns ;    and   they 
would  certainly  have  availed  themfelveso{theni| 
to  accomplifh  their  own  deilgns  with  greater 
lacility.    GarcilafTo  himfelf ,  though  his  narra* 
tive  of  the  intercourfe  between  the  Inc^  and 
Spaniards,  preceding. the  rencounter  at  Caxamalcs^ 
is'  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  believing 
them  to  be  ViracochA ,   or  divine  beings ,  P.  iu 
lib.  i.  c«  17,  &c,  yet  with  his  ufual  inattention* 
and   inaccuracy  he  admits ,   in  another  plaqe  ,- 
that  the  Peruvians   did  not  recoUeft   the  re« 
Semblance  between  them  and  the  god  Viraqocha^ 
until  the  fatal  difafters  fubfequent  to  the  defeat 
at  Caxamalca,  and  then  only  began  to  call  theiqi' 
Viracochas,  P,  i.  lib,  v.  c.  ai.  This  is  confirm- 
ed by  Herrera/  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c,  la.  In  many 
different  parts  of  America^  if  we  flBiay  bf lley« 
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tbe  Spaoifb  writers,  their  coufitrymeii  were 
confidered  as  divin?  beings  who  had  defcended 
from  Heaven.  But  in  this  inftance ,  as  in  many 
which  occur  in  the  intercoorfe  between  nations 
whofe  progrefs  in  refinements  is  very  unequal^ 
the-  ideas  pf  thofe  who  ufed  the  expreffion  were 
dtiTerent  from  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  beard  iC 
For  fuch  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages , 
or  fueh  is  thefimplicity  of  thofe  who  fpeak  them^ 
that  when  they  fee  any  thing  with  which  they 
were  formerly  unacquainted »  and  of  which  they 
do  not  know  the  origin;  they  fay,  that  it  came 
down  frow  Heaven.     Nngnez.Ram.  iii.  327,  C. 

Tbe  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  fenti- 
ments  and  proceedings  of  the  Peruvians ,  ap- 
pears to  be  more  natural  and  confiftent  thaa 
either  of  the  two  preceding ,  and  is  better  fup- 
ported  by  tbe  fafts  related  by  the  contemporary 
hiftorians. 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  200,  two  thou-p 
fand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Sancho  mal[;es  the 
number  of  the  flain  fix  or  feven  thoufaod.  Rara* 
iii.  274,  D.  By  GarcilaiTo's  aceoutit^  five 
thoufand  were  maffacred.  P.  ii*  lib.  s.  c.  95. 
The  number  which  I  have  mentioned »  being 
tbe  medium  between  the  extreme^  ^  may  pro^ 
babiy  be  neareft  the  truth. 

Nqte  vin.  p,  33, 

Nothing  ean    be  a  more  firiking  proof  of 

this  >  than  that  three  Spaniards  travelled  from 
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Ca:(atna1e  a  to  Cozco.  T,he  diflance  betwixt 
them  i&'  fix  hundred  miles.  In  every  place 
throughaut  this  vaft  extent  i>f  country  they 
v^ere  treated  with  all.  the  honours  which  the 
Peruvians  paid  to  their  fovereigns,  and  even  to 
ther^  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amafling 
what  was  wanting  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Inca, 
they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  theSuninCuzco  wert 
adorned;  and' though  the  priefts  were  unwiU 
ling  to  alienate  thofe  facred  ornaments,  and  the 
people  refufed  to  violate  the  fhrine  of  their 
'6od,  the  three  Spaniards  ,  with  their  own 
hands ,  robbed  the  Temple  of  part  of  this  vb« 
luable  treafare ;  and  fuch  was  the  reverence  of 
the  natives  for  their  perfon«>  that  though  they 
beheld  this  aA  of  facrilege  with  aftonifhrhent« 
they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  difturb  the 
commiiTion  of  it.  Zarate,  lib.  il«  c,  6.  Sancbo 
»p.  Ramuf.  ill.  375,  D. 

Note  IX.  p.  47. 

According  to  Herrera,,  the  fpoil  of  Cueco^ 
after  fetting  apart  the  king's  fifth  ,  was  divided 
among  480  perfons.  Each  received  4000 
pefos.  This  amounts  to  j^paoyooo  pefos. 
Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the  geDoral,  and 
other  oiHcers^  were  entitled  to  apart  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  fum  total  muft 
haverifen  much  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned. 
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Comtir2i,  c«  123.  and  Zarate,  lib.  11.  c.   8*  f^i 
tisfy  themfelves  with  averting  in  gctnetal  9  that 
the  plunder  of  Cazco  was  of  greater  valae^  than 
the  ranfom  of  Atahualpa, 

Note  X.  p*  50, 

'  No  expedition  in  the  New  World  wa^s  <:on- 
flu6i:ed  with  more  perfevering  courage  than 
that  of  Alvarado,  and  in  pone  wece  greater, 
liardfiiips  endared.  Many  of  the  perfons  engage^ 
in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  viete,ran9  who 
had  ferved  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour 
of  American  war.  Such  of  my  reader's  as  havf 
not  an  opportunity  of  peruiing  the  ftriking  de- 
fcription  of  their  fuiferings  by  Zarate  or  Herrera, 
may  form  fomeidea  of  the  nature  of  their.march 
from  the  fea-coail:  to  Quito ,  by  confultit\g  thc| 
account  which  D..  Apt.  UUoa  gives  of  his  owq 
journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the.  fame  route^j 
Voy.  torn.  1.  p.  1785  &c.  or  that  of  M.  Bou- 
guer,  who  pcoAeeded  from  Puerto  Viejo,  to. 
Quito  y  by  the  fame  road  which  Alvarado  took. 
He  compares  his  own  journey  with  that  of  the 
Spanifh  leader. ,  and  by  the  comparlfon ,  gi veif 
9,  mojll  ftriking.  idea  of  tfaeboldnefs  and  patience 
of  Alvaradoy  in  forcing  his  way  through  fo, 
many  ohftacles*    Voyage  du  Perpu^p.  aSfeto^ 
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Note  XI,  p.  5t; 

According  to  HetteTi  ,  there  was  entered 
bn  account  of  the  king,  in  gold,  155,300  pe^ 
ibs ,  aiid  540a  niark^  (each  8  ounces}  of»filver; 
beiides  feveral  velTels  and  ornaments,  fotpe  of 
gold  ,  and  others  of  filver;  on  account  of  pri- 
vate perfons  j  in  gold  499,000  pefos  ,  and 
34,000  marks  of  illver*     Dec,  5,  lib;  vu  0,13; 

Note  XII.  p.  61. 

The  Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  other  miU*' 
tary  arts  than  thpfe  of  the  Spaniards.     As  the 
calvalry  were  the  chief  objeft  of  their  terror, 
they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of 
ad;in^  by  nieans  of  a  long  thong  with  a  flone 
fafiened  to    each  end;       This,    when    throwti 
by  a  fkilful  hand,  twifted  al)out  the  horfe  and 
its    rider,  and  entangled  them  fo  as  to  obftruffc 
their  mdtions.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  inven- 
•  tion  of  their  own*     Dec.  5.  lib.  viii*  c.  4.  But 
as  I  have  obferved,  vol*  iL  p.  175,  this  wea-^ 
pon  is  dommon  among  feVeral  barbarous  tribes 
towards  the  Extremity  of  South  America;  and 
it  is  more  probable  ^  that  the  Peruvians  had  ob- 
ferved the  dexterity  with  which  they  ufeditiii 
hunttng,  and  on  this  occafion  adopted  it  them-^ 
felves.      The  Spaniards  were   confiderably  an- 
noyed by  it     Herrera ,  ibid.     Another  inftance 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deferves  men- 
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tion.  By  turalflg  ft  riirer  out  of  its  channel » 
they  overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of 
the  enemy  was  pOfted^  fo  fuddeniy,  that  it  was 
with  the  uttnoft  difiiculty  the  Spaniards  made 
their  efcape.  Herrera  »  dec.  5.  lib.  viiL 
c-  5.   ^ 

Not«  xm.  p,  84. 

Her.rera*s  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is 
the  moft  minute  I  and  apparently  the  moil  accu- 
rate. It  was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of 
Oreliana  himfelf.  But  the  dates  are  not  ,dif« 
tinftly  marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca, 
orNapo,  begun  early  in  February  1 5  41; 
and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the 
a6th  of  Aaguft,  having  fpent  near  feven  months 
in  the  voyage.  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  the 
year  1743  »  failed  from  Cueiica  to  Para,  a 
fettlement  of  the  Portuguefe  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than  that 
of  Oreliana,  in  lefs  than  four  months.  Voyage, 
p.  1 79.  But  the  two  adventurers  were  very 
difFetefntly  provided  for  the  voyage.  This  ha- 
zardous undertaking,  to  which  ambition  prompt- 
ed Orellan^,  and  to  which  the  love  of  fcience 
led  M.  de  la  Condamine ,  was  undertaken  In 
the  year  1769,  by  Madame  Godlfl  des  Odo- 
tiais,  from  conjugal  AfFe6tlon.  The  narrative  of 
the  hardfliips  whioh'flle  {Offered  ^  of  the  dangers 
to  which  f he  was  expofed ,  and  of  the  diikfters 
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\rhich  befel  her,  is  one  of  the  moft  fihgular 
and-affefting  ftories  In  any  language  ,  fexhibit*- 
ing  in  her  condud:  a  ftriking  piflure  of  the  for<- 
tidade  which  diftlnguiihes  the  one  fex,  mingled 
with  the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  peculiar  to 
the  other.  Lettre  de  M.  Godin ,  k  NL  de  la 
Condamlne. 

JIoT£  Xiy.  p.  88. 

Hererra  gives  a  ftriking  piAure  of.  their  ifh- 
digence.  Twelve  gentlemen ,  who  had  be^h 
x>fficer8  of  diftirftion  under  Alffitgro,  lodged  in  the 
fame  houfe,  and  having  hot  one  cloak  anii>»g  them, 
it  was  worn  alternately  by  him  who  iiad  Dccafiofi  to 
appear  in  publick  ^  while  the  reiV ,  from  the  want 
of  a  decent  drefs ,  were  obliged  to  keep  withSri 
doors.  Their  former  friends  and  companions 
were  fo  much  afraid  ofjgiving  offence  to  Pizarro, 
that  they  durft  not  entertain  or  even  converfe 
•with  them.  One  may  troiiceive  what  was  the 
condition )  and  what  tbeiodigtiation  ofmetionce 
accuftomed  to  power  and  opulence ,  whenth^ 
felt  themfelves  poor  and  defpifed  »  without  a 
roof  under  which  to  fhelter  their  heads ,  while 
they  beheld  others ,  whofe  merit  and  fervices 
^pirere  j6ot  equal  to  theits^  living  with  fpl^Ddour 
in  famptuous  edifices*     Dec.  6.  lib«  viii.  c.  ^. 

Note   XV.   p.  103. 

Herrcra,  whofe  accuracy  entitles  him  to 
great  credit,  ajfTerts,  that  Goazalo  Pizarro  {of* 
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feiTed  doinains  in  t)ie  n^ighboarhobd  of  Chtiqiie^ 
fkca  de  la  Plata,  whicb  yielded  him  an  annual 
revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  arcbbifhop  of 
Toledo  y.  the  heft  endowed  fee  in  Europej  Deci 
7.  Ub:  vl*  c*  3. 

Note   XVI.  p,  lao. 

«■         .  •  <  , 

All  the  Spanifh  writers defcribehis march^ 
%xA  the  fliftreffes  of  both  partiefe  very  minutely. 
Zarate  obferves ,  that  hardly  any  parellel  to  it 
occurs  in  hiftory ,  either  with  refpeft  to  the 
length  of  the  retreat  or  the  ardour  of  the  purfuit 
Pizarro  ^  according  to  his  computation ,  followed 
the  viceroy  upwards  of  three  thoofand  mileit 
Lib,  y.  c.  \6i  26i 

Note.  XVII.    ^  137* 

*  .  .        ■       . 

It  amounted  y  according  to  Fernandez ,  (h^ 
beft  informed  hiftorian  of  that  period ,  to  one 
million  fdur  hundred  thouftnd  pefos.  Lib.  iL  t.  jg* 

Note  XVIII. p.  139. 

Carvajal^  from  the  beginnings  had  been  aft 
advocate  for  an  accommodation  with  Gafca.  Find- 
ing Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  boldcourfe 
which  he  originally  foggefted ,  he  recommended 
to  him  a  timely  fiibmiiHon  to  his  fovereign  as 
the  fafeft  meafures.  When  the  preiident^s  of- 
fer* 
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lers  were  firft  comfaiiitiicated  to  Carvajal : ,,  Bjr 
©ur  Lady  (faid  he^'  ih  ^that  ftrain  of  buffoonery 
which  was  familiar  to  him )  the  prieft  iffaek 
gracious  buUd.  He  gives  them  both  good  and 
cheap,  let  us  hot  only  acbept  them,  but  wealr 
them  as  reliques  about  our  necks.  **  Fernande^r^ 
lib.  ii»  c»  63; 

Hot*  KIX.  p.  i^6. 

Daring  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
feven  hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  be*, 
headed*  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above 
three  hundred  of  thefle  were  cut  off  t^  CarvajaU 
Fernandez,  lib.  11.  c. oi.Zarate  makes  thenum- 
ber  of  thofe  put  to  violent  death  five  hundred* 
Lib.  vii.  ex. 

Note  XX.  p.  155. 

in  my  !nquiHe§  concehiini;  the  ihahil^rs 
and  policy  of  the  Mexican^ ,  I  have  received 
inuch  information  from  i  large  manufcript  of 
Don  Alonfo  de  Co'rita,  one  6i  the  judges  H 
the  Court  of  Audience  of  Mexico.  In  the 
year  1553,  Philip  IL  in  otdei  that  be  might 
difcovef  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  hii 
Indian  fubje^^^  that  would  b^  moft  benefi- 
tral  to  the  crown ,  and  leaft  o^preAive  (6  theifi;* 
iiddreffed  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Au« 
dience  in  America ,-   enjoining  th^nt  td  aiif^ei^ 

Robertson  Vol.  Ill,  C  c 
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certain  queries  which  be  propofed  to  them, 
concerning  the  ancient  form  of  government  efia- 
blifhed  among  the  various  nations  of  Indians, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  paid  taxes  to  their 
jkings  or  chiefs.  In  obedience  to  [this  mandate, ' 
Corita,  who  had  reiided  nineteen  years  in  Ame- 
rica ,  fourteen  of  which  he  palfed  in  New  Spain, 
compofed  the  work  of  which  I  htye  a  copy.  He 
acquaints  his  fovereign ,  'that  he  had  made  it 
an  obje6):  during  his  reiidence  in  America  and 
in  all  its  province^^hich  he  hat  vifited ,  to  in« 
quire  diligently  into  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  natives,  that  |ie  had  converfed  for  this 
purpofe  with  many  aged  and  intelligent  Indians, 
and  confultedfeveralof  theSpanifh  ecclefiafticks, 
who  underftood  the  Indian  languages  moflrper- 
feftly,  particularly  fome  of  thofe  who  landed 
in  New  Spain  foon  after  the  conqueft.  Corita 
appears  to  be  a  man  of  fome  learning,  and  to 
have  carried  on  his  inquiries  with  the  diligence 
and  accuracy  to  which  he  pretends.  •  Great- 
er credit  is  due  to  his  tefiimony  from  one 
circumftance.  His  work  was  not  compofed 
with  a  view  to  publication,  or  in  fupport  of 
any  particular  theory,  but  contains  fimple, 
though  full  anfwers  to  queries  propofed  to  him 
officially.  Though  Herrera  does  not  mention 
him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had  followed 
as  guides  in  his  hiftory,  I  fhould  fuppofe,from 
feveral  fa^ts  of  which  he  takes  notice  , .  as  well 
•»£  fram  fe verai  expreilions  which  he  ufes ,  that 


( 
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thifi    memorial  of  Corita   was   not    unknown 
to  him. 

Not  E,  XXI.  p.  167. 

The  early  Spanifh  writers  were  fo  hafty 
and  inaccurate  in  eilimating  the  numbers  of 
people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  of  America^ 
that  is  it  impoflible  to  afcertain  that  of  Mexico 
itfelfwith  any  degree  of  precifion.  Cortes  de-' 
fcribes  the  extent  and  populoufnefs  of  Mexico 
in  general  terms  ^  whijch  imply  that  it  was  not 
inferior  to  the  greateft  cities  in  Europe.  Go- 
mara  is  more  explicit,  and  affirms ,  that  there 
were  60,000  houfes,  or  families  in  Mexico. 
Cron.  c.  78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec.  2. 
lib.  vii.  c.  13 ;  and  the  generality  of  writers 
follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or 
fcruple.  According  to  this  account,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mexico  muft  have  been  about  300,000. 
Torquemada ,  with  his  ufual  propenlity  to  the 
marvellous  9  aiTerts,  that  there  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  houfes  or  families  in  Me- 
xico, and  confequently  about  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand Inhabitajits.  Lib4  ill.  c.  13.  But  in  a 
very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican  empire 
by  one  of  Cortes*s  officers ,  the  population  is 
fixed  at  60,000  people.  Ramufio,iii.  309, A* 
Even  by  this  account ,  which  probably  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Me- 
xico was  a  great  city. 

C  c  a 
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NoteXXII.  p.  171. 

It  IS  to  P.  Torflbfo  dc?  B^navfente ,  that  1 
am  indebted  for  this  carious  obfervation.  Palafox, 
bifbop  of  Ciudad  de  la  Paefaia  Las  Angeles, 
confirms  and  iliuftfates  it  more  faily^  The  Me- 
xican (fays  he)  is  the  only  language  iii  which  a 
termination  indicating  refpeft ,  filavas  reveren* 
tiales  y  de  cortefia ,  may  be  affixed  to  every 
word.  By  adding  the  final  fy liable  zin  or  azifi 
to  any  word  it  becomes  a  proiper  expreilion  of 
veneration  in  the  mouth  of  an  inferior.  If,  in 
fpeaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to 
be  ufedy  it  isTatl,  but  an  inferior  fays  Tatzin. 
One  prieft  fpeaking  to  another^  calls  him  Teo- 
pixque ;  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank  calls  hifif 
Teopixcatzin.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who 
reigned  when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico ,  was 
Montezuma,  but  his  vafTals,  from  reverence, 
pronounced  it  Montezumazin.  Torribio,  MS. 
Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indlo,  p.  65.  The  Mexi- 
cans had  not  only  reverential  noons,  but  re- 
verential verbs.  The  manner  in  which  tbefef 
are  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  ufe,  is 
explained  by  D.  Jof.  Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara, 
in  his  Mexican  Grammar,  No.  igg. 

Note-  XXIII.   p.  177. 

From'  comparing  feveral  paflages  in  Corita 
and  Herrera,  we  may  coUeft  with  fome  degree 
of  accuracy ,    the  various  modes  in  which  th^ 
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Uexicans  coatribiiteJ  towards    the  fupport  of 
government.      Some   f  erfons  of  the  firft  order 
feem  to  have  been  exempted  from  the  paymient 
of  any  tribute »   and  as  their  only  duty  to  the 
pubiickt     were  bound   to   perfonal  fervice  in 
war*  apd  to  follow  the  banner  of  the  fovereign 
With  their  vaffals,     2,  The  immediate  ic^ifals 
of  thj^  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  perfonal 
military  fervice,  but  paid  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  produee  of  their  lands  in  kind.  3.  Thofe 
who*  held  offices  of  honour   or    truft  >  paid  a 
icertain  ffaare  of  what  they  received  in  confe- 
quence  pf  holding  thefe,  4,  Each  Capuliae  ,  or 
^ffoination,  cultivated  fome  part  of  the  common 
£eld  allotted  toit^  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown, 
and  depofited  the  produce  ia  the  royal  ((ra^uaf- 
ries,  5»  Some  part  of  whatever  was  broi^ght  to 
the    publick   markets,    whether  fruits   of  tbe 
earth ,  or  the  various  produftiona  of  their  acttfts 
lind  manufa^urers,  was  demanded  {or  the  po*- 
blick  ufe,  and  the  merchants  wl»o  paid  this  were 
exempted  fram  every  other  taas.     6.  The  Maye- 
ques,  or  adferipti  glebae,  were  hound  to  culti^ 
tate  certain  di^rifta  in  every  province  >  which 
may  be  confidered  as  erown  lands ,  and  brought 
the  inoreafe  ipto    publick  ftorehoufes.      Th«s 
the  fovereign  received  fome  part  of  whatever 
was  i^feful  or  valuable  in  the  country ,  whether 
it  was  the  natural  prodnftios  of  the  foH,  os  ac* 
quired  by  the-  induftry  of  the  people..      What 
Mch  contributed:  towards  the  f  np^ovt  q£  g^^^^^- 


t       » 


v./ 
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inent,  leems  to  have  been  inconliderable.  Cori^ 
ta,  in  anfwer  to  one  pr  the  queries  put  to  the 
Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  endeavours 
to  eftlmate  in  money  the  value  of  what  each 
citizen  might  be  fbppofed  to  pay,  and  does  not 
reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  reals, 
about  eighteen  pence  or  two  fhillings  a  head. 

NoT«XXIV,  pr.  178. 

Cortes ,  who  feems  to  have  been  as  mnch 
aftonifhed  with  this ,  as  with  any  inftance  of 
Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  it.  Along  one  of  the  caufeways  »  fays 
he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city ,  are  conduft- 
fed  two  conduits ,  compofed  of  claiy  tempered 
with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and 
raifed  about  fix  feet.  In  o|ie  of  them  Is  con- 
veyed a  ftream  of  excellent  water ,  as  large  as 
the  body  of  a  man ,  into  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  it  fupplies  all  the  inhabitants  plentifully. 
The  other  is  empty ,  that  when  it  is  neceffary 
to  clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the  ftream  of 
water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As  this  conduit 
palTes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there 
are  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  through  which 
the  fait  -  water  of  the  lake  flows  ,  it  is 
conveyed  over  them  in  pipes  as  large  as 
the  body  of  an  ox  ,  then  carried  from  the 
conduit  to   the   remote  quarters   of  the   city- 
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in  canoes  y  and  fdld  to  the  inhabitants.     Relat. 
ap.  Ramuf.  241^  A. 

Note  XXV.    p.   igo. 

In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Ma- 
drid, are  fhetvn  fuits  of  armour,    which    are 
called    Montezuma's.     They  are  compofed    of 
thin  lacquered  copper-plates.      In  the   opinion 
of  very  intelligent  judges  they  are   evidently 
ieaftern.      The  forms    of  the  filver    ornaments 
npon  them,  reprefenting  dragons,^  &c.  may  be 
Cdnfidered  as  "a  confirmation  of  this.     They  are 
infinitely  fuperlor  in  point  of  workmanfhip  to' 
any  effort  of   American  art.      The    Spaniards 
probably    received    them    from    the    Philippine 
iflands.     The  only  unqueftionable  fpecimen  of 
Mexican  art  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Britain  , 
is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold,    which  is  faid  to 
have  belpnged  to  Montezuma.  It  weighs  5    oz: 
la  dwt.     Three  drawings  of  it  were  exhibited 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10,  1765. 
A  man's  head  is  reprefented  on  this  cup.  '  Od 
one  fide  the  full  face ,  on  the  other  the  profile, 
on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the  head.      The 
relievo  is  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  punch- 
ing the  infide    of  the  cup,  fo  as  to  make  the 
reprefentation  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.     The 
features    are    rude,    but  very   tolerable,     and 
certainly  too    rude  for  Spanifh    workmanfhip. 
This  cup  Vas  purchafed  by    Edward  earl  of 
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Oxford  f  while  he  lay  I^  the  hacbonr  of  Ctdis 
with  the  fleet  under,  his  command ,  and  is  now 
in  the'poiTellion  of  his  grandfon.  Lord  Archer^ 
I  am  indebte^d  for  this  informat!o;D  to  my  re- 
fpeftable    and  ingenious  friend  Mr.  ^s^rrington, 

t 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much 
X  have  been  indebted ,  in  this  part  of  my  workt 
to  the  guidance  of  the  biffa  op  of(iloocefter,  wb^ 
has  traced  the  fucceiTive  ftepa>   by  which  th^ 
human  mind  advanced  in  ^hi^lineof  itsprpgref^ 
wit;h  much  erudition,    and  greater  ii?genuity* 
He  is  the  firft^  as  far  as  I  know*  who  formed 
a  rational  and  conMent  theoi'y  coi^icerning  th» 
various  modes  of  writing  pra&ifed  by  nations « 
according  to  the.  various  degrees  o£  their  improve^ 
pent.      Djlv.    I^egation  of  Mofes,^  iii.  69,,  fi^c 
Some  important  ohiervations  have  been  adde4 
by   the  learaed  an^  in,teJJig^nt  author  of  the 
Traits  de M  Formation  ^echs^nic^Uie  dei$  tiangues^ 
^om.  i.  295,  ^c. 

A^  the  Mexican  ^ntingi^  are  the  moftcu^ 
Uflifs  moniw^nts  extanl^  of  the  earlieft  m9de  of 
writing ,  it  will  npf,  he  improper  tp  giye  fome 
a^ccount  9f  the  n^eana  hy  wl^icb  they  were  pre^ 
ferved  from  the  genj^i;alwije9kof  ^very  work  of 
^t  in  America  f  a,nd  pommun^cated  to  the 
j^ublick.  For  the  moft  early  ^nd  complete  col^ 
%fti9P  of  thefe  publiflfje4.  ^y  Purcbaa,    we  arf 
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indebted  to  the  attention  of  that 'curious   in-: 
Quirer^  HaUuy^,   Do^Antpnio  Mendos^a,  yicer 
toy  of  New  SpaU^,^  having  deeme^^thofe  paint- 
ings a  proper  pref^pt  for  Charles  V,  the  flupii^ 
ivhlch  thfy  wf re  fent  tp  ^pain  was  taken  by  a 
french  cruizer ,  ^nd  they  came  ipto  t}ie  poflef-* 
fion  ofThev^t,   the  thing's  geographer,    who 
Jiaving  travelled  hi^nfi^lf  into  the  New  Wp^rld , 
^nd  defcribed  one  of  its  provinces*  w^.  a  curious 
pbCervei:  of  whatever  tended  to  illuilrate  thp 
xnanners  of  the   Amerlpans^     Qn  bis   4c9>th  | 
they  were  purchafed  by  Hakli^yt,  a^t  tliat  tim9 
chaj)lain>f  the  Englifh  ambaffadoj. to  the  F^ejicb 
^ourt;    and  ,   being  left  by  hii^  to  Furcfaaa, 
were  pi^bliflied  at  thp  defire  of  t^p  learned  an<<- 
tiquary  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  Purchas,  iU,  1065, 
^he  fecond  fpecit^ep  of  Bfexican  pi^ure* 
writing^    Was  publifh^ed  by  Pr.  Fi^ao^cis.  Qemelli 
Carrej^i ,  in  two  copppi^^pjl^^St      The  firft  is  s^ 
piapi^or  teprefenlatipm  of  tl^  J^ogreiis  of  the  an<< 
^ient  Mej^icans  on  their  £,t&,  ^Mrrival  in  thecoaoc 
try,  ^nd  of  the  y^^lous  ftati^ga^  |a  w^ipi^  ^bey 
fettled,    b^forp  tb^y    fyvfnM  ^^.  QftfiitaL   of 
their  empire  ifi  th^e  lake  of  VUwo^  Tbp  (etcp^^d 
is  a  Chronological  W^^^li,  Qr  Cwp)^ »  rpp/^fpnt^. 
ing  the  nianner  in  which  they   cotnp^):^  V^ 
marked  their  cycle  qf    ^fbyr.two^  y/ears*     TIip 
former  w^s  given  to  hliii  by.  Pr.   ^brifi^;val;  d^ 
Guadalajora,  in  tbe  pity  of  Pv^la.  d«  U^,  A^r 
geles ;  thp  latter  he  ];pceivedi  froia  Poa   Cai^lo^ 
de  Siguenaja  y  Cq^igoffv    Rafe  M  ^  JfW»«  ^"9 
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.  « 

to  be  a  refceived  opinion  (founded  I  know  not 
oh  what  evidence)  that  Carreri  was  never  out 
of  Italy  9  and  that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mundo 
is  an  account  of  a  fiftitious  voyage »  I  have  not 
mentioned  thefe  paintings  in  the  text.  They 
have,  however,  manifeftly  the  appearance  of 
being  Mexican  produftions,  and  are  allowed  to 
be  fo  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to 
determine  whether  they  were  genuine  or  fuppofi- 
titious.  The  ftyle  of  painting  in  the  former  Is 
confiderably  more  perfeft  than  aily  other  fpe- 
cimen  of  Mexican  deiign;  but  as  the  originaliff 
faid  to  have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  fuf- 
pe6t  that  it  has  been  improved  by  fome  touches 
from  the  hand  of  an  European  artlft.  Carreri, 
Churchill  ,•  iv.  p.  487»  The  ^chronological 
wheel  is  a  juft  delineation  of  the  Mexican  mode 
of  computing  time,  as.defcrlbed  by  Acofta  , 
lib.  vi.  c.  2.'  It  feems  to  refemble  one  which 
that  learned  Jefuit  had  feeh;  and  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  genuine  monument,  it  prove&  that 
the  Mexicans  had  artificial ,  or  arbitrary  charac- 
ters ,  which  reprefented  feveral  things  befides 
numbers.  *  Each  month  is  there  reprefented  by 
a  fymbol  expreflive  of  fome  work  or  rite  pecu- 
liar  to  it. 

The  third  fpecimen   6(  Mexican   painting' 
was  difcovered  by  another  Italian.      In   1736  ,' 
Lorenzo  Boturini   Benaduci  fet   out   for  New' 
Spain  ,  and  was  led  by  feveral  incidents  to  ftudy 
the  language  of  the  MeXtcans,    and  to   coUeft' 
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the  remains  of  their  hiftarical  monuments.  He 
perfifted  nine  years  in  his  refearches ,  withtH^ 
enthufiaftn  of  a  projeftor,  and  the  patience  of 
an  antiquary.  In  1746,  he  publifhed  at  Madrid, 
Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hiftoria  General  de  laAme* 
rica  Septentrional ,  containing  an  account  of 
the  refult  of  his  inquiries;  and  he  added  to  it 
a  catalogue  of  his  American  Hiftorical  Mufeum, 
arranged  under  thirty  fix  different  heads.  His 
idea  of  a  New  Hiftory  appears  to  me  the  work 
of  a  whimfical  credulous  man.  But  his  catalogue 
of  Mexican  maps  ,  paintings  »  tribute  -  rolls , 
calendars  y  &c,  is  amazing.  Unfortunately  a 
fhip,  in  which  he  had  fent  a  confiderable  part 
of  them  to  Europe,  was  taken  by  an  EngKfh 
privateer  in  the  war  before  Jaft;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  perifhed  by  falling  into  the  hands 
of  ignorant  captors.  Boturini  himfelf  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  the  Spanifh  court,  and^  died 
in  an  hofpital  at  Madrid.  The  hiftory ,  of  which 
the  Idea ,  &c.  was  only  a  profpeftus ,  was 
neVer  publifhed.  The  remainder  of  his  Mufeum 
feems  to  have  been  difperfed.  Some  part  of  it 
came  into  the  poffeflion  of  the  prefent  archbi- 
fhop  of  Toledo ,  when  he  was  primate  of  Ne\fj 
Spain  ,  and  he  publifhed;-from  it  that  curious 
tribute^roU  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  only  other  colleftion  of  Mexican  paint- 
ings,  as  far  a  I  can  learn  ^  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  their  Imperial 
Majeilies,  I  have  obtained  fucb  a  fpecimen  of 
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thefe  zs  h  defired  ,    in  eigbt  paintings ,   mad^ 
with  fo  much  fidelity ,  that  I  am  informed  the 
copies  could  hardly  l)ediftingQif bed  from  the  ori« 
gitis^ls.     According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Me« 
jLicanas  ,   it  appears  to  have  been  a    prefent 
from  Emmanuel  King  of  Porti^al  .to  Pope  Cle^ 
meiit  VIL  who  died  At  0,1533.  After  paifing 
through    the     hands    of     feveral     illuftrious 
proprietors,  it  fell  into  thofe  of  the  cardinal  of 
$axe  Eifenach,  who  prefented  it  to  the  empe^ 
Tor  Leopold,      Tbefe  paintings  are  manifeftly 
Mexican ,  hx^t  thc^y  are  in  a  ftyli^  very  different 
from   any  of  the  former,      An  engraving  has 
been  made  of  on^   of  tbem  i   in  order  to  grati-r 
fy  fuch  of  my  readers ,  as  may   deetn  this  an 
objeft  worthy  of  their  attention.      Were  it  an 
objeA  of  fufitcient  importance,   it  might,  per<t 
liaps ,  be  poffibje ,  by  recourfe  to  the  plates  of 
f  lircbas ,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo ,    as  a 
key,  to  fono,  plauiible  conjeftares  concerning 
the    meaning   of   this^   pidure.      Many  ot  the 
£gures  are  manifefily  fimilar.     A.   A.  ^re  tar- 
gets ,  mi  i^ts ,  aiiooft  in  the  £ame  form  with 
tkote^  puWifhed  by  *  Purchas ,.  p.   1070,  i  o^  i , 
&c.     9f  Bk  are  figures  of  temples,,  nearly  re. 
iemUing  thjofe  in  Purchase  Pt  ii9j;r  and  XI13; 
and  in   Lori^^^ano ,   Plate  }I,  C).    ia  a.  bale  of 
jvanAle^,  «£  CPtton  c];oths,    the  figure  of  which 
QfiQWrs  in  iiflkoA   eyery  plate  of  Purchas  and 
l^oi^n^nQj..    £^^  li.;  £.  fcem  to  be  Me^Ucan  cap- 
i;»inft  40  Xk^Ut  wv  4r<£s ».  the  fuilaftick  oroa- 
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ttieJQts  of  which  refemblethe  figures  to  Farchas^ 
{».  lil'o,  iliX,  tils.  I  fliottld  fappofe  thi4 
^ftnre  to  be  a  tribtlte<-roll ,  as  their  mode  of 
iiotihg  nutnbers  occurs  frequently^  D.  D.  D* 
&c.  According  to  Boturiiii ,  the  mode  of  com^ 
putation  by  the  number  of  knots »  was  knowti 
to  the  Mexicahs  as  well  as  to  the  t'eruvians^ 
p.  85*  and  the  manner  in  Inrhich  the  iiumbef 
of  units  is  reprefented  in  the  Mexican  painting^ 
ifa  my  poflefiion,  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion* 
^hey  plainly  refemble  t  ftriag  of  knots  on  n 
cord  of  (lender  rope« 

Since  I  publifhed  the  fohn«r  Edition  ^  Mt, 
Waddilove ,  who  Is  ftlll  pleafed  to  continue  his 
friendly  attention  to  procure  nie  infornuition^ 
has  difcovered ,  in  the  Library  of  the  Efcuri^l  # 
a  volume  in  folio  ^.Conflftifig  of  forty  flieets  of 
si  kind  of  pafteboafd,  each  the  fite  of  a  commoit 
fheet  of  writing  ^per,  with  great  variety  of 
nndouth  and  wbimfical  figvrea  of  Mexican 
paintings  in  very  frefh  coloftrsy  and  ^ith  an 
explanation  in  Spanifh  to  moil  of  them^  The 
firft  twenty^two  fheets  ard  the  figna  of  tho 
months ,  days  ^  &c.  About  the  middle  of  each 
fheet  are  two  or  mor«  large  figures  for  the 
month  9  furrouttded  by  the  figna  of  the  days* 
The  laft  eighteen  fheets  aro  no/:  fo  filled  with 
figures.  They  feem  to  be  figns  of  Deities  1 
and  images  of  various  ebjefts.  Aocordtng  t<^ 
this  Calendar  in  the  Efcurial ,  the  Mexiean  year 
contained   5^36  d^ya^    divi4«A  teto  a^  montfas 


/^ 
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of  13  days.  Each  day  is  reprefeoted  by  a  dif- 
ferent fign,    taken  from  fome  natural  objefts^ 
a  ferpent,    a  dog,    a  lizard^  a  reed »  aboafey 
&c.    The   iigns  of  days  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Efcnrial  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  men- 
tioned  by  Botariniy  Idea,    &c.  p.  45.,    Bat^ 
if   we  may  give  credit   to  that  Author ,    the 
Mexican    year '  contained    360    days,    divided 
into  18  months  of  ao  days.  The  order  of  days 
in  every  month   was  computed,    according  to 
him ,  firft  by  what  he  calls  a  tridecennary  pro- 
greflion    of  days  from  one  to  thirteen,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Efcuri- 
al ,  and  then  by  a  feptenary  progreflion  of  dayi 
from  one  to  feven ,  making  in  all  twenty.     In 
this  Calendar ,  not  only  the  figns  which  diftin- 
guifh    each  day ,    but  the  qualities  fuppofed  to 
be  peculiar  to  each  month ,  are  marked.  There 
are  certain  WeakneiTes  which  feem  to  accompa- 
ny  the  human  mind  through  every  fiage  of  its 
progrefs   in  obfervation  and   fcience.     Slender 
as  ws^s  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  in  Ailro« 
nomy ,  it  appears  to  be  already  connefted  with 
judicial  Afirology.     The  fortune  and  character 
of  perfons  born  >i;i  each  month  are  fuppofed  to 
be   decided,  by  fome  fuperior  inQuence  predo- 
minant at  the  time  of  nativity.     Hence  it  is 
foretold  in  the  Calendar,  that  all  who  are  born 
in  one  month  will  be  rich,  in  'another  warlike, 
in  a   third  luxurious,    &c.      The  pafteboard, 
or  whatever  jCabfiance  it  may  be  on  which  the 
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Calendar  in  the  Efcurial  is  painted ,  feems^  by 
Mr.  Waddilove*s  defcription  of  it  ,  to  re- 
femble  nearly  that  iir'theJ  Imperial  Library  at 
.Vienna.  In  feveral  particulars,  the  figures 
bear  fome  likenefs  to  thofe  in  the  plate  which 
I  have  publifhed.  The  figures  marked  D.  which 
induced  me  to  conjedbur^ ,  that  this  painting 
might  be  a  tribute^roU  fimilar  to  thefe  pnblifh-* 
ed  by  Purchas  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Toledo » 
Mr.  Waddilove  fuppofes  to  be  ligns  of  days ; 
and  1  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  obfervations  y  as  to  conclude  bis  opinion 
to  be  well  founded.  \t  appears,  from  tbef 
characters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the 
figures  are  written,  that  this  curious  monu^ 
ment  of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained ,  foon 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  Empire.  It  is  fingu* 
lar  that  it  fhould  never  have  been  mentioned 
by  any  Spanifh  Author. 

Note     XXVIL  p.  18?. 


M^ 


The  firft  was  called,  the  Prince  of  the 
deathful  Lance;  the  fecond  the  -Divider  of 
Men;  the  third',  the  Shedder  of  Blood;  the 
fourth,  the  Lord  of  the  Dark-Houfe»  Acofia, 
Lib.  vi.  c.  25. 


4  id   N6T£S  and  ILLtfSl'RA'riONS. 
N  o  T  jB  JUtVin.  p.  ipS* 

Th«  temple  of  Cfaolttla^  whiish  i^sls  deeliiX 
id  m^re  holy  than  tojr  in  N^w  Spain,  wai 
likewlfb  the  indft  ttofidei-abl^ .  Bat  it  wal 
Hothiiig  moi-e  thaft  a  fheuni  of  folid  ^arth.  Ac^ 
tofdihg  td  Tof ^ufemada ,  it  was  above  a  ^aart^# 
of  a  llfagne  in  tifcuit  at  the  bafe ,  and  rofe  td 
the  height  of  fo^ty^    fathom*    Mtiin.    Iiid«  Libi 

Frotft  lni]^«fting  Vifidus  figures  of  temple! 
In  the  ^aintthg  en^aved  by  Pnrehas*  there 
feem6*to  be  fome  re^on  ior  fUfj^efting  that  all 
Aeir  temples  ^efe  cohftrnfted  in  ffae  fam^ 
manlier y  See  Vol;  iii;  p^  iio^>  ixi6«   iiia« 

Nd*B  XXtK,  p.  19P 

Not  only  in  Tlafcala  9  and  Tepeaca  1  bat 
even  in  Mexico  itfelf  9  the  houfes  of  the  people 
were  mere  huts  built  with  ttirf,  or  mud^ 
or  the  branches  of  trees.  They  were  extre- 
ihely  low,  arid  (light,  atid  without  iny  fur- 
niture but  a  few  earthen  Veffels.  Like  th* 
radeft  Indian^i  feveral  fafnilies  reiided  andef 
the  fame  roof^  without  having  any  feparatcf 
apartments.  Herrera,  Dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  13. 
lib.  X.  c.  22.  Dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c,  ij.  Torqoem. 
lib.  iii.  c.  S3, 

NoTK 
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Note  XXX,  p.  197. 

I  am  informed   by  a  perfon  who   refided 
long  in   New  Spain ,    and  vifited  almoft  every 
province  of  it,    that  there   is  not,   in  all  the 
Extent  of  that  vaft  empire,    any    monument, 
or  veiiige  of  any  building  more  ancient  than 
the  conqueft,    nor  of  any  bridge  or  highway, 
except  fome  remains   of    the    caufeway   from 
Guadaloupe  to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which 
Cortes  entered  the  city.     MS.    penes  me.    The 
author    of  another  account  in   manufcript    ob- 
ferves ,  „  That  at  this  day  there  does  not  remain  ^ 
even  the   fmalleft  veftlge   of  the    exiftence  of 
any  ancient  Indian  building,  publick  or  private, 
cither  in  Mexico  or  in   any   province  of  New 
Spain.    I  have  travelled,  fays  he,  through  all 
the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  viz.  New  Ga- 
licia.    New    Bifcay,     New    Mexico,    Sonora, 
Cinaloa,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New 
Santandero,    without  having  obferved  any  mo- 
nument  worth  notice,    except  the  ruins  near 
an  ancient  village  in  the  valley  de  Cafas  Gran- 
des,    in  lat.    N.    300.    46'  longit.  asgo.  24.' 
from  the  ifland   of  Teneriffe,    or  460  leagues 
N.    N.    W.   from  Mexico/'      He  defcribes  this 
minutely,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  paltry 
building  of  turf  and  ftone  plaftered  over  with 
white   earth  or  lime,     A  miffionary    informed 
that   gentleman,     that    he  had  difcovered   the 
ruins   of  another  fettlement  fimilar  to  the  for« 
Robertson  Vol,  III.  D  d 
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mer^  about  an  titindred  leagues  towards  ]ff« 
W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St-  Pedro,  MS* 
penes  me. 

Tbofe  teftimonies  derive  gfeat  credit  from 
one  circumftance,  thai  they  were  not  given  id 
fupport  of  any  particular  fyfteth  or  theory, 
but  as  fimple  anfwers  to  queries  which  I  ha'd 
propofed.  It  is  probable ,  however ,  that  whea 
thefe  gentlemen  aiTert^  that  no  ruins  or  monuf* 
ments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now 
to  be vdifcovered  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  they 
meant  that  there  were  no  fuch  ruins  or  monu-* 
ments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or 
magnificence,  in  the  works  of  its  ancient  in-* 
habitaiits.  For  it  appears  from  the  teftimony 
of  feveral  Spanifh  authors  ,  tliat  in  Otnmba , 
Tlafcala,  Cholula,  &c.  fome  veftiges  of  an- 
cient buildings  are  ftill  vifible.  Villa  Segnor 
Teatrb  Atner.  p.  143.  30^.  353.  D.  Fran. 
Ant,  Lorenzanb ,  formerly  archbifbop  of  Mexi- 
co, and  now  of  Toledo 'in  his  introduftion  to 
that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of  Cor- 
tes, which  he  publifhed  at  Mexico ^^ mentions 
fome  ruins /Which  are  ftill  vilible  in  feveral  of 
the  towns  through  which  Cortes  pafTed  in  bis 
way  to  the  capital,  p.  4.  &c.  But  neither 
of  thefe  authors  igives  any  defcription  of  them, 
and  they  feem  to  be  fo  very  inconfiderable,  as 
to  (how  only  that  fome  buildings  had  once 
been  there.  'The  large  .mount  of  earth  at  Cbo- 
lula,  Which  the  Spaniards  digni^ed  with    the 
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name  of  temple >  ftill  remains,  But  without 
anyAeps  by  which  to  afcwt,  or  any  facing 
of  ftohe.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mounts 
covered  with  grafs  and  fhrubs ,  and  poflibly  It 
Wis  never  any  thing  more.  Torqueth.  lib*  iii. 
Ck  19.  I  have  recelvecl  a  minute  defcriptioii 
df  the  Vemains  of  a  temple  near  Cu^rnavaca , 
on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is 
compofed  of  large  ftones ,  fitted  to  each  other 
as  nicely  as  thofe  in  th6  buildings  of  the  Peru- 
viand  f  which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  \he 
foundation  it  forms  a  fquare  of  25  yards;  but 
as  it  rlfes  iti  height,  it  diminifhels  in  extent, 
not  gradually,  but  by  being  contra6ted  fudden- 
iy  at  regular  diftances,  fo  that  it  muft  have  re- 
fembled  the  figure  B  in  the  plate.  It  terminate 
ed,,  it  is  faid,   In  i  fpire* 

NotK  XXXL  p*  203. 

The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanif h  Hiftorians, 
^ith  refpeft  to  the  number  of  human  viftims 
facrificed  in  Mexico ,  appears  to  be  very  great. 
According  to  Gomara ,  there  was  no  year  in 
which  twenty  thoilfand  human  viftims  were 
not  offered  to  the  Mexican  Divinities ,  and  in 
fome  years  they  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand. 
Cron.  c.  22g.  The  fkulls  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  were  ranged  In  order  in  a  building  ereft- 
ed  for  that  purpofe  ,  and  two  of  Cortes's 
ofSc^rs  who  had  counted  them,    informed  Go- 

D  d  2 
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inara  that  their  number  was  a  handred  and 
thirty-fix  thousand*  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera*s 
account  is  flill  more  incredible  y  ^  that  the  num- 
ber of  victims  Mras  fo  great,  that  five  thoufand 
have  been  facrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on  fome 
occafions^  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand.  Dec. 
iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  i6.  Torquemada  goes  beyond 
both  in  extra vagance  9  for  he  afierts,  that  twen- 
ty thoufand  children ,  e;xclufive  of  other  vic- 
tims, were  flaughtered  annually.  Mon.  Ind* 
lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  moft  refpeftable  authori- 
ty in  favour  of  fuch  high  numbers  is  that  of 
Zummaraga,  the  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  the  chapter  general  of  his  or- 
der, A.  D.  1 63 1,  afierts  that  the  Mexicans 
facrificed  annually  twenty  thoufand  victims. 
Davila,  Teatro  Ecclef.  126.  In  oppofitiou 
to  all  thefe  accounts ,  B.  de  las  Cafas  obferves , 
that  if  there  had  been  fnch  an  annual  wafte  of 
the  human  fpecies ,  the  country  could  never 
have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  populoufoefs, 
for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the  Spa- 
niards firft  landed  there;  and  he  pofitively 
afierts,  that  the  Mexicans  never  facrificed  more 
than  fifty  or  a  hundred  perfons  in  a  year. 
See  his  difpute  with  Sepulveda ,  fubjoined  to 
his  Bretifiima  Relacion,  p.  100.  Cortes  does 
not  fpecify  what  number  of  viftims  was  facri- 
ficed annually,  but  B.  Diaz  del  Caftello  relates, 
that  an  enquiry  having  been  made,  with  re- 
fpe&tothis^by  theFrancifcan  Monks^  who  were 
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fent  into  New  Spain  immediately  after  the 
conqueft,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  were  facriiiced  every  year  in 
Mexico.    C.  2:07. 

Note  XXXII.  p.  205. 

It  is  hardly  necefTary.to  obferve,  that  the 
Peruvian  Chronology  is  not  only  obfcure,  but 
repugnant  to  conclufions  deduced  from  the , 
xnoft  accurate  and  extenfive  obfervations ,  con- 
cerning the  time  that  elapfes  during  each  reign, 
in  any  given  fucceflion  of  princes.  The  me- 
dium has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years.  According  to  Acofta  and  Garcilaifo  de 
la  Vega,  Huana  Capac,  who  died  about  the 
year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca.  The  du- 
ration of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to 
have  been  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and 
forty  years ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  fub- 
iifted  four  hundred  years.  Acofta.  lib.  vi.  c. 
19.  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this  account  each 
reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-three' 
years  ,  inftead  of  twenty,  the  number  afcer- 
tained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  obfervations ;  but 
fo  imperfeft  were  the  Peruvian  traditions, 
that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked,  the 
number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 
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Many  of  the  early  Sp^jiifh  writers  affert, 
that  the  Peravians  offered  human  facrifice^, 
Xeres,  p.  190,  Zarate,  lib.  L  e.  ix.  Acof. 
ta,  lib,  V.  c.  ipt  '  But  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega 
contends,  that  though  this  barbarous  praftice 
prevailed  among  their  uncivilized  anceftors,  it 
"was  totally  aboliiTbed  by  the  Incas,  and  that 
no  human  vi6i:im  was  ^ver  offered  in  any 
temple' of  the  Sun.  This  affertion,  and  the  plaa>p 
£ble  reafons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  are 
fuiBcIent  to  refute  the  Spanifb  writers ,  wbofe 
accounts  feem  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  re-p 
.port»  not  upon  what  they  themfelves  had  ob* 
ierved.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4«  In  one  of  their 
■  feiliivals ,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread 
moiftened  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms^ 
the  ,eye-brows ,  and  nofes  .  of  their  children, 
Idt  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  This  rite  appears  to  have 
b^en  derived  from  their  ancient  praftice  of  fa«> 
crificing    human  viftims. 

NpT£  XXXIV*  pf  2^0. 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  thofe  cuf« 
toms  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  They  have 
preferved  feme  of  the  aquadu^s  or  canals,  made 
in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  and  have  made 
new  ones^  by  which  tliey  water  every  field 
that  they  cultivate^     UUoa  Voyage^   torn.  L 
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4*2..  477,  They  likewlfe  continue  to  ufe 
guano y  or  the  dung  of  fea- fowls,  as  manure. 
UUoa  gives  a  defcriptron  of  the  almoft  incre- 
dible quantity  of  it  in  the  fmall  iflands  neat 
the  coaft.    Ibid.  481* 

Note  XXXV.  p.  223^ 

The  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of 
'the  Inca  at  Callo  in  the  plain,  of  Lacatunga, 
and  that  of  Atun  -  Cannar ,  are  defcribed  by 
Ulloa^  torn.  i.  286,  &c,  who  infpefted  them 
Vith  great  care.  M.  de  Condamine  pablifhed 
a  curiotis  memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun- 
Cannar.  .  Mem,  de  rAcademie  de  Berlin,  A 
D.  1746,  p.  43S.  Acofta  defcribes  the  ruins 
of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  examined.  Lib.  vi.  c. 
1 4.  Garcilaflb,  in  his  ufual  ftile,  gives  pompous 
and  confufed  defcriptiops  of  feveral  tem- 
ples, and  other  publick  edifices.     Lib,  iii*  c,  i» 

»i.  lib,    vi,  c.    4,     Don  -^ Zapata,  in  a 

large  treatife  concerning  Peru,  yhich  has  not 
iiitherto  been  published  ,  communicates  fome 
information  with  refpeft  to  feveral  monuments 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians ,  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  by  other  authors.  MS.  pehes  me, 
Articulo  XX.  Ulloa  defcribes  fome  of  the  anl  • 
cient  Peruvian  fortifications,  which  were  like- 
wife  works  of  great  extent  and  folidity,  Tom. 
L  391.  Three  circumftances  fkruck  all  thofe 
obfervers:  the  vaft  fize   of  the  ftdnes  ,whicfe 
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I 

the  Peruvians  employed  in  fome  of  their  build- 
ings. Acofta  meafured  one,  which  was  thirty- 
feet  long,  eigtheen  broad,  and  fix  in  thick- 
nefs;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the  fortrefs 
at  Cuzco,  there  were  ftones  confiderably  larger. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peru- 
vians could  move  thefe,  and  raife  them  to  the 
height  even  of  twelve  feet.  The  fecond  cir- 
cumilance  is ,  the  imperfeflion  of  the  Peruvian 
art,  when  applied  to  working  in  timber.  By 
the  patience  and  perfeverance  natural  to  Ame- 
ricans, Hones  may  be  formed  into  any  fhape, 
merely  by  rubbing  one  againft  another,  or  by 
the  ufe  of  hatchets  or  other  inftruments  made 
of  ilone;  but  with  fuch  rude  tools,  little  pro- 
grefs  can  be  made  in  carpentry.  The  Peru- 
vians could  not  mortize  two  beams  together » 
or  give  any  degree  of  union ,  or  ftability  to  any 
work  compofed  pf' timber.  As  they  could  not 
form  a  centre,  they  were  totally  unacqualnt* 
ed  with  the  ufe  pf  arches  in  building,  nor 
can  the  Spanifh  authors  conceive  how  they  were 
able  to  frame  a  roof  for  thofe  ample  ftruftu- 
res  which  they  raifed. 

The  third  circumftance  is  a  ftriking  proof, 
which  all  the  monuments  of  the  Peruvians  fur- 
nifh,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion, accompanied  with  patience  no  lefs  afto- 
jiifhing.  None  of  the  ftones  employed  ,  in 
thofe  works  were  formed  into  any  particular 
or  uniforn[i^hape,  which  could  render  them  £t 
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for  building^  The  Indians  took  them  as  they 
fell  from  the  mountains,  or  were  raifed  out 
of  the  quarries.  Some  were  fquare,fome  trian- 
gular, fome  convex  ,  fome  concave.  Their  art 
and  induftry  were  employed  in  joining-  them 
together ,  by  forming  fuch  hollows  in  the  one, 
as  perfeftly  correfponded  to  the  projeftionis 
or  rifings  in  the  other.  This  *  tedious  opera- 
tion, with  might  have  been  fq  eafily  abridg- 
ed, by  adapting  the  furface  of  the  ftones  to  , 
each  other ,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  theit 
hatchets  of  copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  iw- 
fpefting  the  remains  of  thofe  buildings.  It  gi- 
ves thema  very  lingular  appearance  to  an  Eu- 
ropean eye.  There  is  no  regular  layer  or  ftra- 
tum  of  building,  and  no  one  fione  refembles 
another  in  dimenfion  or  form.  At  the  fame 
time,  by  the  perfevering,  but  ill-direfl:ed  in- 
duftry of  the  Indians ,  are  all  joined  with  that 
minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa 
made  this  obfervation  concerning  the  form  of 
the  liones  in  the  fortrefs  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy. 
'•  P-  387-  Pineto  gives  a  fimilar  defcription 
of  the  fortrefs  of  Cuzco,  the  moft  perfeftof 
all  the.  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS.  penes  me. 
According  to  M.  de  Condamine,  there  were 
regular  ftrata  af  building  in  fome  parts  of  Atun- 
Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  iingujar,  and  as 
a  proof  of  fome  progrefs  in  improvement. 
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The  appearance  of  thofe  bridges,  which 
i>end  with  their  own  weight,  wave  with  the 
wind,  and  are  jconfiderabiy  agitated  by  the 
motion  lOf  every  perfon  who  paiTes  along  them, 
is  very  frightful  at  firft.  But  the  Spaniards  have 
found  them  to  be  the  eafieft  mode  of  pafiing 
the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be 
4ifiicult  to  throw  more  folid  ftruftures  eithe^ 
of  ftone  or  timber.  They  form  thofe^hangiog 
bridges  fo  ftrong  and  broad,  that  loaded^ mules 
pafs  along  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  fuch  a  bridge  over  the 
jiver  Apurimac.  Ulloa,  tom.  i.  358»  A  ™or^ 
iimple  contrivance  was  eipployed  in  pai&ng 
fmaller  ilream^:  a  bafket,  in  which.the  tra- 
^  yeller  was  placed,  being  fofpended  from  a  ftroog 
xope  ftretched  acrofs  the  ilream,  it  was  pufhed 
or  drawn  from  one  iide  to  the  other.     Ibid* 

• 

NoTJB  XXXVII.  p.  a 39, 

My  information  with  refped:  to  thofe  events 
Is  taken  from  Noticia  breve  de  la  expedicion 
4militar  de  Sonora  y  Cinaloa,  fa  exito  feliz ,  y 
vantojofo  eft^do,.  en  que  por  confecuentia  de 
ello ,  fe  han  paefto  ambas  provincias ,  publifhed 
'  <at  Mexico,  June.  17th  1771,  in  order  to  fa* 
tisfy  the  curioiity  of  the  merchaj^ts,  who  had 
fumifhed  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying 
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the  expence  of  the  armament  The  copies  of 
this  Noticia  are  very  rare  in  Madrid;  but  I 
)iave  obta^necl  one,  \(^hich  has  enabled  me  tq 
poQimunicate  thefe  curious  fa^ts  to  the  Publick, 
According  to  this  account^  there  >i^as  found  in 
the  mine  Yecor^to  in  Cinaloa,  a  grain  of  gold 
of  twenty-two  carats «  whiqh  weighed  ilxteen 
^arks  four  ounces  four  ochavas;  this  was  fent 
to  Spain  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the  king,  and.iii 
now   depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid, 

NoTK    XXXVin,  p.  239, 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  re^- 
{fed:  to  this  point  is  remarkable^  for-  Cortes 
feems  to  have  furveyed  its  coafis  with  grea$ 
accuracy.  The  ^rcbbifhop  of  Toledo  has  pur 
hlifhed,  from  the  original »  in  the  pofleflipn  of 
the  Marquis  del  Vs^}le,  i:^e  descendant  of  Cor« 
tes,  a  map  drawn  in  154^ ,  by  the  pilot  Do^ 
iningo  Caftillo  ^  in  which  California  is  laid  dowii 
^s  a  peninfula,  ftretching  out  nearly  in  tb# 
f^me  direftion  which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the 
beil  maps ,  and  the  point  where  l^io  Colorado  ^ 
enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with  predlipDt  }ii& 
i^  NueVa  Efpagna,    327. 

Note  XXXIX*  p«  a43f 

/  ♦ 

I  am  indebted  for  this  {».&  :to  M.  L'Abb^ 
fiaynal,   ton.  iii.  103.  and  n^on  coofultiof 


/ 
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an  mtelligetit  pcrfon,  who  having  heen  long 
fettled  on  the  Mofquito  fhore ,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  logwood  trade »  I  find  that  in- 
genious author  has  been  well  informed.  The 
logwood,  cut  near  the  town  of  St  Francis  of 
Campeachy,  is  of  much  better  quality  than  tliat 
orl  the  other  fide  of  Yucatan  ,  and  the  Englifh 
trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almofi  at 
'«n  end. 

Note  XL.  p.  26^. 

P.  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea, 
bas  enumerated  ten  caufes  of  the  rapid  depo- 
pulation of  Mexico,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  the  Ten  Plagues,  Many  of  thefe  are 
not  peculiar  to  that  province,  i.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  fmalUpox.  This  difeafe  was 
firft  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1520 
by  a  negro  flkve  who  attented  Narvaez.  Tor- 
ribio affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people  in 
the  provinces,  viiited  with  this diftemper ,  died* 
To  this  mortality,  occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox, 
Torquemada  adds  the  deftru6iive  eflfefts  of  two 
contagious  diftempers  which  raged  in  the  years 
1545  and  I576,  In  the  former  goo,ooo;iv 
the  latter,  above  two  millions perifhed  ,  accord- 
ing to  an  exaft  Account  taken  by  order  of  the 
viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  fmall-pox 
was  not  intfdduced  into  Peru  for  feveral  years 
ffter  the  lnvafi<on  of  the  Spaniards,  but  prov* 
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td   v6ry  fatal  to  the  natives,     Garcia  Origeii. 
p.   88.      2.   The  numbers  who,  were  killed,  or 
died  of  famine  in  their  war  witb^  the  Spaniards, 
particularly    during     the     fiege     of     Mexico. 
3,  The    great  fanzine  that  folic  wed  after  he  re- 
duction of  Mexico,  as  all  people  engaged,  ei- 
ther on  one  fide  or  other,  bad  neglected  th« 
cultivation    of  their  lands.     Sbmething  fmiilar 
to  this  happened  in  all  the  other  countries  con- 
quered  by    the  Spaniards,     4.    The    grievous 
tafks  impofed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people 
belonging    to  .  their    Repartimientos.      5.  The 
pppreffive  burden  of   taxes    which   they  were 
unable   to.  pay ,    and    from    which  they   coul^ 
hope  for  no  exemption.     6.  The  numbers  em- 
ployed in  colle&ing  the  gold  ^  carried  down  by 
the  torrents    from  the   mountains »    who  ^yere 
forced  from  their  own  habitations ,  without  ?\ny 
proviiion,  made    for  their  fubfiftence,   and  fubr 
jefted  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold    in  thofe  elevat* 
ed  regions.      7.  The  inimenfe  labour  of  rebuild- 
ing Mexico,    which  Cortes  ur^ed  on  with  fiich 
precipitate  ardour,    as    deftroyed  an   incredible 
number  of  people.  &•  The  number , of  people  con- 
demned to  fervitude,    under   various  pretexts, 
and  employed  in  working  the  filver  mines.  Thefe 
marked  by  each  proprietor  with    a   hot  iron  , 
like  his   cattle,,  were  driven  in   herds    to   the 
mountains.     The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which 
they  were   fubjefted    there,    the    noxious    va- 
pours of  the  mines ,  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate^ 
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and  fsareity  of  {bod,  Were  fo  fatal,  thdC 
I'orribio  affirms ,  the  country  round  feveral  of 
thofe  mines ,  particularly  near  Guaxago ,  was 
Covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted 
ivkh  their  ftenchi  and  fo  many  vultures,  and  otheif 
voracious  birds ,  hovered  about  for  their  prey  » 
that  the  fun  was  darkened  with  tbeif  flight* 
Id.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  different  expeditions 
Which  they  undertadk,  and  by  the  civil  war^ 
which  they  carried  on ,  deftroyed  many  of  the 
natives,  whotn  they  compelled  to  ferve  therti 
asTamemes,  or  carriers  of  burdens.  This  lail 
inode  of  oppfeifion  was  particularly  ruinous  td 
the  Peruvians.  Frbm  the  number  of  Indian^ 
who  perifhed  indonzalo  Pi2arro*s  expedition  in- 
to the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  th^  Andes^  one 
may  form  fame  idea  of  what  they  fuffercd  in 
iimilar  fervices,  and  how  faft  they  were  waft^i^ 
ed  by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita  in  his 
Breve  y  Summaria  Relacion,  illuftrates  and  con- 
firms feveral  ofTorribiO^s  obfervations,  to  which 
he  refers*     IVtS^j^nes  me* 

No  Tfe  XLli  p.  i63* 

I 

Even  Montefquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib. 
viii.  c.  1 8.  But  the  paffion  of  that  great  man 
for  fyftem,  fometithes  rendered  him  inattentive 
to  refearch;  and  from  his  capacity  to  refine, 
he  was  apt,  in  fome  inftances^  to  overlook  ob- 
fioua  and  juft  caufes^ 
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Note  XLIL  p.  a64» 

r 

A  ftrong  pfoof  of  this  ocCufs  iti  the  teftft* 
inent  of  Ifabella^  where  fhe  difcovers  the  maft 
tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  nfage 
of  the  Indians,  "  Thofe  laudable  fentimenttf 
of  the^  queen  have  been  adopted  into  the  ptt-» 
Blick  law  of  Spain ,  and  ferve  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  regulations  contained  under  the 
title  of  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians^ 
Hecopih  lib.  vi.  tit.  x» 

Note   XLm.  p*  a6'j, 

'  '  In  the  feventh  fitle  of  the  firft  book  of 
the  Recopilacion ,  which  contains  the  taws  con* 
cerning  the  powers  and  fundtions  of  archbifhops 
and  bifhops/almoft  a  third  part  of  them  relates 
to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them,  as  guardians  of 
the  Indians ,  and  points  out  the  vaHous  ihethods 
in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpofe ,  In  order 
fo  defend  them  from  oppreilton,  either  with 
refpeft  to  their  perfons  or  propertyj  Kot.only 
do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable 
and  humane  office  9  but  th^y  -^ftually  exer^- 
cife  it. 

Innumerable  prdofs  of  this  might  be  pro* 
duced  from  Spanlfh  authors.  But  I  rather  re-^ 
fer  to  Gage,  as  he  was  not'difpofed  to  afcribe 
any  merit  to  the  popifh  clergy,  to  which  they 
were  not  fully  entitled:  Survey,  p.  ijj^^.  i.p2| 
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&c.  Henry  Hawks ,  an  Englifh  merchant, 
who  refided  five  years  in  New  Spain  ,  previous 
to'the  y.eai^  1572 ,  gives  the  fame  favourable 
account  of  the  popifh .  clergy.  Hakluyt,  iiL 
466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bi* 
fhopsy  bat  other  ecclefiafticks,  are  impowered 
to  inform  and  admonifh  the  civil  magiftrates, 
if  any  Indian  is  deprived  of  his  juft  liberty  and 
lights.  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vL  ley  14.;  and 
thus  were  conflituted  legal  proteftors  of  the 
Indians.  Some  of  the  Spanifh  ecclefiafticks  re« 
fufed  to  grant  abfolution  to  fuch  of  their  country- 
men as  polTefled  Encomiendas,  and  coniidered 
the  Indians  as  flaves,  or  employed  them  in 
'working  their  mines.  Gonz.  DaviL  Teatro 
Ecclef.  i.  157. 

NoTjE  XLIV.  p.  267. 

According  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  con- 
tains 4000  families,  and  he  mentions  it  only 
as  one  of  the  largeft  Indian  towns  in  Ameri- 
ca, p.  104. 

Note  XLV.   p.  367. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate 
account  of  the  ftate  of  population  in  thofe  king- 
doms of  Europe  where  the  police  is  mod  per- 
fe&f  and  where  fcience  has  made  the  greatefi: 
progrefs*  lu  Spanifli  America,  where  know- 
ledge 
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iie.dge  is  ftill  in  its  infancy »  and  few  men  have 
leifure  to  iengagein  ri^fearcfaes  merely  fpeculative  p, 
little  attention    bas  been  paid  to  this  curious 
inquiry.     But    in    the  year   1 741-,    Philip  V. 
enjoined    the   viceroys    and    governors  of  the 
(everal  provinces  in  America,  to  make  an  aftual 
furvey  of  the  people  under  their  jurifdiftion , 
^nd  to  tranfmit  ja  report  concerning  their  num- 
ber  and  occupations*     In  confequence  of  this, 
tojrder,    the  Cohde  de  Fuen   Clara ,  viceroy  of 
New    Spain ,    appointed .  D.    Ipf.    Antonio  de 
Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to^execute  that.com- 
jpaiilion  in  New  SpaiQ.     From    the  ^  reports  of 
^he   magifirates  in Jhe  fe veral  diftrifts ,  as  well 
as    frpm  his    own  ^^bfervBtions ,  and  Jong  ;tc- 
quaintance  with  rnofl:  of  the  provinces  ,    Villa 
Segnor  publifhed  the    refult  of  his  inquiries  in 
his  Teatro  Apaericano.     His  report,  however,    . 
is  imperfeft*  Of  tne  nine  diocefes,    into  which 
the  Mexican  empire  has  been  divided,  he  has 
publifhed   an  account    of    five  only,    viz.  the 
archbiftioprick  of  Mexico ,  the  bifhopricks  of  Pue- 
ebla    de    los    Angeles,    Mechoacan,    Oaxaca , 
and  Nova  Galicia.     The  bifnopricks  of  Yucatan, 
Verapaz,    Chiapa,  and  Guatimala,  are  entire- 
ly omitted,  though  the  two  latl;er  corpprehend 
countries,  in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more 
numerous  than  in  any  part  of  New  Spain.     In 
his    furvey  of  the  extenfive    diocefe   of  Nova   . 
Galicia,    the    fitoation  of  the   different  Indian 
ViiUges  is  defcribed,  but  he  fpecifies  the  num- 
RoBSKTSON  Vol.  IIL  E  • 
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ber  of  people  only  in  a  fmall  part  of  it.  The  In- 
dians of  that  vaft  province ,  in  which  the  Spa- 
nifh  dominion  i$  imperfefUy  efiablifhed,  are 
not  regiftered  with  the  fame  accuracy  as  in 
other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Villa 
Segnor,  the  actual  fiate  of  population  in  the 
five  diocefes  above  mentioned  is  of  Spaniards , 
negroes  9  mulattoes,  and  meilizos,  in  the 
diocefes  of 

Families. 
JKexico        -^  —  —  105,20^ 

Los  Angeles  —  —  -—  30,600 
Mechoacan  — •  —  -~  30,840 
Oaxaca  —  _.  — *  —  7»^9^ 
Nova  Galicia       —       —       — *        16,770 

190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  num« 
ber  is  9535  54^ 


Indian  families  in 

the  diocefe 

of  Mexico 

—        — 

li9»S>t^ 

Los  Angeles 

—        —       — 

88*240 

JMechoacan        •— 

—        — 

36,196 

Oaxaca     '  — 

_       — -    .  — 

44'22z 

Kova  Galicia 

—        —        - 

6,t2Z 

294,39  < 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  th^  total 
number  is  i,47;i,p55.  We  may  rely  with  great* 
er  certainty  on  this  compatation  of  the  num- 
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bei*  of  Indians,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Ma« 
tricula,*  or  regifter,  according  to  which  the 
tribute  paid  by  them  is  coUeAed.  As  four 
diocefes  of  nine  are  totally  omitted »  and  in 
that  of  Nova  Galicia  the  numbers  are  imper- 
feftly  recorded ,  we  may  conclude ,  that  the 
number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  ex- 
ceeds two  millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards 
i&c.  feems  not  to  be  equally  complete.  Of 
'many  places.  Villa  Segnor  obferves 'in  gene- 
ral terms ,  that  feveral  Spaniards ,  negroes  , 
and  people  of  a  mixed  race^  refide  there, 
without  fpecifying  their  number.  If  there^ 
fore,  we  make  allowance  for  thefe,  and  for 
all  who  refide  in  the  four  diocefes  omitted , 
the  number  of  Spaniards  and  of  thofe  of  a 
mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half.  In  fome  places  ,  Villa  Segnor 
4iilinguifhes  between  Spaniards  and  the  three 
inferior  races  of  negros,  mulattoes,  and  mef- 
tizos,  and  marks  their  number  feparately* 
But  he  generally  blends  them  together.  But 
from  the  proportion  obfervable  in  thofe  places, 
where  the  number  of  each  is  marked ,  as  well 
as  from  the  account  of  the  ftate  of  population 
in  New  S^ain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifefl 
that  the  number  of  negroes  and  perfons  of  a 
mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards.  Per- 
haps the  latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above 
500,009  to  a  millioa  of  the  former. 


'} 
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Dete&ive  as  this  account  may  be,  I  haycf 
not  beeo  able  to  procure  fuch  intelligence  con-^ 
cerniftg  the  number  of  people  in  Peru,  aft  might 
enable  me  to  form  any  conjeftnre  equally  fa-« 
tisfying  with  tefpeft  to  the  d^gfee  of  its  po- 
pulation.  I  have  been  informed,  that  m  the 
year  1761,  the  proteftor  of  the  Indians  iif 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  computed  that  6ja,78a 
paid  tribute  to  the  kitig^  As  all  females^  and 
perfons  under  age ,  are  exempted  from  this 
tax  in  Peru,  the  total  number  of  Indians  o.ijgfat, 
by  that  account,  to  be  2,449,  ia«<  MS.  penes  me. 

I  fhali  mention  another  mode,  by  !whieb 
one  may  compete,  or  at  leaft  fprpi  a  guefs, 
concerning  the  ilate  of  populatfon  in  (lew  Spain 
and  Peru,  According  to  an  account  which  I 
have  reafon  to  consider  as  accurate,  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada  ,•  exported  to 
Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is  I»I7X,953; 
to  New  Spain  2,($49,326.  I  am  informed, thart 
but  few  Indians  purchafe  bulls,  and  that  they  are 
fold  chiefly  to  the  Spariifh  inhabitants,  and  thofe 
of  mixed  race,  fo  that  the  number  of  Sp2(niard$, 
and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will  amount  (>y  this 
mode  of  computation  to  at  leaft  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the 
towns  in  Spanifh  America,  may  give  us  fpme 
idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and  correft 
the  inaccurate,  but  popular  notion  entertained 
in  Great  Britain ,  concerning  the  weak  and 
defolate  ilate  of  their   colonies.    Jh^  city  q{ 
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Btexico  cofitafns'atleaft  15 O9OO0  people.  Paebia 
4e  los  Angeles  contains  above  60^000  Spa- 
l)!ards/and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Se- 
gtior,  p.  2^4.7.  Guadalaxara  contains  above 
^SOfOOQ,  exclttfive  of  Indians.  Id.  if.  206. 
Eiiha  contains  ^4,000,  D.  Cofme  Buenp  Defer. 
dePeru,  17^4.  Carthagena  contains  25,000. 
fotoii  Contains   25,000.     Bueno,    ^7^7^     Po- 

?ayan  contains  above  20,000.  Ulloa,  !.  287- 
owns  of  a  fecond  cls^fs  are  ftillmor^  numerous. 
The  cities  in*  the  moft  thriving  fettlements  of 
bthei-'  £aropeian  nations  In  America  cannot  be 
Iroinpared  with  thefe. 

Such  are  tbe  detached  accounts  of  the 
Ijuntber  of  people  in  feyera!  towns,  which  I' 
found  fcatte^ediii  authors  whbml  thought  Wor- 
thy of  credit.  But  I  have  obtained  an  enu- 
ineration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the 
province  of  Quito ,  on  th^  accuracy  of  which 
t  can  rely ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  Publick, 
both  to  gratify  curiofity,  and  to  reftify  the 
miilaken  notion  which  I  have  mentioned^  St. 
francifco  d^  Quito  contains  between  50  and 
6*0,000  people  of  all  tlie  different  races.  Be- 
sides the  city ;  ^thei^e  are  in  the  Corregimiento 
29  curas  Qr|  parifhes  eftablifhed  in  the  princi- 
pal villages ,  eacd  of  which  ha«  fmaller  hamlets 
depending  upoti  it.  The  inhabitants  bf  thefi^ 
are  moftly  Indfahs  and  Meftizos.  Si.  Juan  At 
Pafto  has  betwi^en  6  and  gooo  inhabitants ,  be- 
sides 27  ile^etid'ent  villages^     St.    JAlgnel    fl^ 
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Ibara'  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages.  The 
difiri6t  of  Havalla  between  ig  .an4^  ao,ooo 
people.  The  diilrift  of  Tacunna  between  10 
and  I2;000»  Tbe  difirift  of  Ambato  netween 
8  and  io,ooOy  befides  16  depending  villages* 
The  city  of  Riobamba  between  16  and  so^ooo 
inhabitants  9  ,  and  9  depending  villages.  The 
diftrift  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  8000.  The 
city  of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  ao,ooo  inbabit* 
ants,  and  14  depending  villager.  The  diftrld: 
of  AtuafI  between  5  and  6000,  and  4  depend- 
ing villages.  The  city  of  Cuenza  between  2$ 
and  30,000  inhabitants,  and  9  populous  depend- 
ing  villages.  The  townofLaxafrosn8toxo,ooo 
inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.  This 
degree  o]^  population,  though  flender,  if  we  con- 
fider  ^e  vaft  extent  of  the  country,  is  far 
beyond  what  is  commonly  fuppofed.  I  have 
omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that 
Quito  is  the  only  province  in  Spanifh  America 
that  can  be  denominated  a  manufaduring  country; 
hats,  cotton  ftfiiTs,  and  coarie  woollen  cloths, 
are  made  there  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  be 
fufficient  not  only  for  the  confumption  of  the 
province,  but  to  furnifh  a  confiderable  article 
for  exportation  into  other  parts  of  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica. I  know  not  whether  the  uncommon  in- 
duflry  of  this  province  fhould  be  coniidered 
as  the  caufe  or  the  eifed:  of  its  populoufnefs. 
But  among  the  oftentatious  inhabitants  of  the 
Kew  World ,   the  paifion  for  every  thing  that 
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comes  from  Europe  is  fo  vloleiit »  that  I  am 
informed  the,  inanufaftares  of  Quito  are  fo 
much  undervalueil^  as  to  be   on  the  decline^ 

.Hdte  XLVIi  p.  ^74. 

Thefe  are  eftablifhed  at  the  following  pla« 
ees.  St.  Dpiningo  in  the  ifiand  of  Hifpaniola  ^ 
Mexico  in  New  Spain »  Lima  in  Peru»  Panama 
,  in  Tierra  Firme ,  Santiago  in  Guatimala ,  Gua- 
dalaxara  in  New  Galicia^  Santa  F^  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada.  La  Plata  in  ^e  country 
Los  Charcas,  St.  Francifco  de  Quito,  St.  Jago> 
de  Chili ,  Buenos-Ayres.  To  each  ot  thefe  are 
fobjefted  f^veral .large  provinces,  and  fome  fo 
far  removed  from  the  cities  where  the  courts 
are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit 
from  their  jlirifdiftion.  The  Spanifh  writers 
commonly  reckon  up  twelve  courts  of  Audience, 
but  they  include  that  of  Manila  In  the  Philippine 
iflands. 

NoTB  XLVn.  p.  a 8  a. 

On  account  of  the  diftance  of  Pern  an4 
Chili  from  Spain,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
commodities  of  fuch  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  acrofs 
the  ifthmus  of  Panama ,  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 
provinces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines 
and  olives.  But  they  are  ftriftly  prohibited 
from    exporting  wine  or  oil  to  Panama ,  Guati« 
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mala ,  or  a^y  province  in  fnth  a  fitaation  as  (q. 
•  receive  it  frdm  Spain.    Recop.   lib*  u  tit.  xvil 
1.  i5-i8» 

Note  XLVln.  p^  a^4, 

Tbi$  computation  was  made  by  Benzont, 
A.  D.  1550,  fifty -efght  years  after  the  difcor 
very  of  America.  Hift.  Novi  Oifbis  ,  lib.  iil, 
c.  21.  But  as  Benzoni  wrote  with  the  fpirit 
of  a  ^lalcontenty  difppfed  to  d'etra^  from  the 
Spaniards  ^in  every  particular  j,  it  is  prpbable 
that  his  calculation  is  tQ6  low. 

Note;     XLIX.  p.  aSS-.      ^ 

My  information ,  with  refpeft  to  the  divifioA 
and  tranfmilTion  of  property  in  the  Spanifh  cor 
loniesy  isimperfeft.  The  Spanifh  authors  do  not 
explain  this  fully ,  and  have  ilot  perhaps  attende4 
fufficiently  to  the  effe&s  of  their  owniinftitutions 
and  laws.  Solorzano  de  jure  Is^d.  vol,  ii.  lib.  ii.  I.i6. 
explains  in  fi)ine  meaf^re  the  intrbdaftion  of  the 
tenure  of  Mayorafgo  ,  ^nd  mentions  fome  of^  its 
eifedils.  Villa  Segnor  takes  liotice  of  a  fingular 
confeqaence  of  it.  He  obferves ,  that  in  fome  of  the 
beft  fituations  in  the  city  of  Mes^ico ,  a  good 
deal  of  the  ground  is  unoccupied  ^  pr  covered 
only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houfes  once  ere3ed 
upon  it  9  and  adds  ,  that  as  this  ground  is  held 
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W  right  of  Mayorafgo, and  cannot  be  alienated| 
that  defolatjion  and  thpfe  ruins  be€pme  :$erpe« 
tuM.     Teatr.  Amer.  yoU  Up.  34i 

.  Nc^tbL.  p,  ^g«. 

There  is  ?io  lawthat  excludes  Creoles  froni 
offices  either,  civil  or  eccleiiaflick.  On  the 
contrary  j(  there  are  many  Cedulas  which  recomi- 
mend  the  conferring  plfiieea  &f  truft  indlflrimi- 
sately  on  the  natives  of  Spain*  and  America; 
^etancurt  y  Eigueroa  Dcrecho ,  &c.  p..  5 ,  (f, 
But  notwithftanding  fuch  repeated  reco'm^metl- 
dations,  preferment  in  Aint^oft  every  different 
line  is  conferred  on  native*  Spaniards^  *A  t'e? 
inarkable  proof  of  this  is  prbdu^dby  tbe  atithoi^ 
]aft  quoted.  Frpm  the  difcoyery  of  America  to 
the  year  163*^' >  three  huhdfe:d  and  fixty-nine 
bifhops,  or ,  archblfhofis^  liave  beepa  appointed  to- 
the  difTprent  diocefes  in  that  couptry,  and  of  all 
^hat  number  only  twelve  were  Cceoles^p*  4o«  Tbia 
predile6tiou  for  Europeans  feelps  ftill  to  conti« 
|iue.  By  a  royal  niand^te,  iflaed  in  17764 
the  phs^pter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  li 
direfted  to  itonaun%te  European  ecc.lefiafticks  of 
known  merit apjd  abilities,  jthat  the  King  may 
appoint  thetfi  to  iopply  yftcfvife  b^eficeft*  AlSf 
^enes  i^e^ 
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N  o  T  £  LL   p.  ap4.   . 

Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  fach 
is  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many 
provinces  of  America,  that  the  exafting  of  it 
is  intolerably  oppreflive.  Pegna  Itinen  par 
Parocbos  de  Indios,  p^  \9%. 

No T B  LII.  p*  195. 

In  New  Spain »  an  accoant  of  the  extraoN 
ditiary  merit  and  fervices  of  the  firft  conqae* 
rors^  as  well  as  thefmali  revenue  arifing  from 
the  countryrpreviouft  to  the  difcovery  of  the  mines 
of  SacatecaS)  the  encomiendas  were  granted  for 
jthre^ ,  and  fometimes  for  four  lives.  RecopiL 
lib,  vi.  tit.  ii.    c    141  '&c« 

If  o  T  E  UIL  p.  apd; 

D.  Ant.  Ullba'  contends,  that  working  in 
mines  is  not  noxious,  and  as  a  proof  of  this 
informs  us,  that  many  Meftizos  and  Indians 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  Repartimiento ,  vo^ 
luhtarily  hire  tJiemfelves  as  miners;  and  fe  vera!  of 
the  Indians,  when  the  legal  term  of  their  fer- 
vice  expired ,  continue  to  work  in  the  mines 
of  choice.  Entreten.  p.  265.  But  his  opinion 
concerning  the-  '^holefomenefs  of  tiiis  pccnpa* 
tion  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages; 
and  wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages , 
they  will  engage  in  any  fpecies  of  labour, 
however  fatiguing    or  pernicious  it  may    be. 
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p.  Hern.  CarilloAltemirano  relates  a  curious  faft 
Incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever 
mines  are  wrought,  fays  he,  the  number  of 
Indians  decreafes;  but  in  the  province  of  Cam- 
peachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  num* 
ber  of  Indians  has  increafed  more  than  a  third 
iince  the  conqueft  of  America ,  though  neither 
the  foil  nor  climate  be  fo  favourable  as  in  Peru 
or  Mexico.  Colbert  Colleft.  In  another  me- 
Biorial  prefented  to  Philip  III.  in  the  year  1609. 
Captain  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  aiTerts ,.  that; 
in  every  diftrift  of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are 
compelled  to  labour  in  the  niines ,  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  In  fome  places 
to  the  third^  of  what  it  was  under  the  vice-, 
royalty  of  Don  Fran.  Toledo  in  1581.  Colb. 
Colieft. 

Note  LIV.  p.  ap7. 

As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prefcribed 
with  legal  accuracy,  the  tafks  feem  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  arbitrary,  and  like  the  fervlces 
exafted  by  feudal  fuperiors,  in  vinea,  prato  aut 
mefTe,  from  their  vaiTals,  are  i  extremely  bur-| 
denfome,  and  often  wantonly  oppreliive.  Pegna 
Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indios, 

Note  LV.  p.  297. 

The  turn  of  fervicc  known  in  Peru  by  the 
name  of  Mita ,  is  called  Tanda  in  New  Spain. 
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There  it  continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a 
time.  No  perfon  is  called  to  fetve  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  his  habitation  than  24  miles. 
This  arrangement  is  lefs  oppreflive  to  the  Indians 
than  that  eftablifhed  in  Peru,  Memorial  of 
Hern,    tarillo    Altamirano.       Colbert    Colled:^ 

Note  LVI.  p,  3po. 

The  ftrongeft  proof  of  thi$  may  be  deduc- 
ed from  the  laws  themfelves.  By  the  malti^ 
tude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  prevent  aba- 
fesy  we  may  form  an  idea  of  their  number^ 
Though  the  laws  have ,  wifely ,  provided  that 
Xio  Indian  (hall  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  any  mine 
lit  a  greater  diftance  from  his  place  of  refidence 
than  thirty  miles  \  we  are  informed  in  a  memorial 
of  D.  Hernan  Cari]lo  Altamirano  prefented  to 
th^  king ,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  often 
compelled  to  ferve  in  mines  at  the  diftance  of 
fL  hundred  9  a  hundred  and  fifty ,  and  even 
iwo  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitadbn. 
Colbert  Collet.  Many  mines  are  fituated  in 
parts  of  the  country  ,  fo  barren ,  and  fo  diftanf 
from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians, 
tfhatthe  xieceffity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work 
there  ,  has  obliged  the  Spanifh  monarchs  to 
difpence  with,  -their  own'  regulations  in  feveral 
inftances  9  and  to  permit  the  viceroys  to  com- 
pel the  people  of  more  remote  provinces. to 
refort    to    thofe    mines.      Efcalbna  GazophyL 


• 
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Perub.  lib.  i,  c.  1 6.  But  in  juftice  ^o  tKem  it 
jThbuld  be  obferved,  that  they  have  been  ftu- 
dious  to  aileviate  this  oppreiiioOi  as  mqch  as 
|>o0ib]e>  by  eujoicing  the  viceroys  to  employ  every 
method^in  order  toinduce  the  IncKansto  fettle  it) 
Ibme  part  of  t^  country  adjacent  to  the  mineau 
id.   Ibid.  ^ 

NotE  LVIL  p4  306* 

Torqu^m^da  >  after  a  long  tnuhieration  ^ 
which  has  the  appearance  of  accurac3r,  conduf 
d^s  the  iiutnber  of  monafleries  in  New  Spain  to 
be  four  hyndred.  Mon.  Indi  lib.  xix.  c.  ^a^* 
The  number  of  mpnalleries  in  the  city  of  Mexi?a 
CO  alone  wasj  in  the  year  1745,  fifty- five^ 
Villa  Segnor,  Teatn  Amer.  i*  34.  UUoa  rec-^ 
kons  lip  forty  convents ip  Lima;  and  mention^ 
|tig  thofe  for  nuns »  he  fays ,  that  a  fmall  town 
^ght  be  peopled  out  of  S:hem^  the  number  ojf 
j>erfons  fhut  up  there  is  fo  great.  Voy.  i^  ^aju 
Philip  IIL  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru , 
^.  D.  i6^0p  obferves,  that  the  number  o^ 
convents  in  Lima,  was  fo  great,  that  they  cq^- 
yered  more  ground  than  all  the  reft  of  the  'city. 
jSoIorz.  lib.  iii.  c.  53.  n.  57*  Lib.  iii-  c.  16^  Tor- 
j^uetn.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  The  firft  monafiery  in  Ney 
Spain  was  founded  A.  O.  1525,  four  years  onlj 
after  the  ponqaeft.     Torq[.  U)>«  xv.  c#  16. 
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According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davil^ ,  the  com- 
plete eftablifhment  of  the  American  church  ia 
all  the  Spanifh  fettlements  was,  in  the  yeat 
1649 »  i  patriarch,  6  archbifhops,  32  bifhops, 
34.6  prebendsV  2  abbots,  5  royal  chaplains, 
S40  convents.  Teatro  Eccleiiaftico  de  las  Ind. 
Occident  vol.  i.  Pref.  When  the  order  of  Jefuics 
wad  expelled  from  all  the  Spanifh  dominions, 
the  colleges,  profeiTed  hoiifes  ,  and  refidencles, 
which  it  poffefled  in  the  province  of  New  Spain, 
were  thirty,  in  Quito  fixteen,  in  the  New  King- 
dom of  Granada  thirteen ,  in  Peru  feventeen ,  ik 
Chili  eighteen ,  in  Paraguay  eighteien ;  in  all  a 
hundred  and  twelve.  Colleccion  General  de 
Proyidencias  hafta  acqui  tomadas  fobre  eftrana- 
mento,  &c.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19. 
The  number  of  Jefuits ,  priefts  and  novices  in 
all  thefe,  amounted  to  2245.  ^^*  penes  me. 

In  the  year  1 644,  the  city  of  Mexico  pre- 
fented  a  petition  to  the  king ,  praying  that  no 
new  monaftery  might  be  founded ,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  thofe  already  eft^blifhed  might  be 
drcumfcribed ,  otberwife  the  religious  houfes 
would  foon  acquire  the  property  of  the  whole 
country.  The  requeft  like  wife,  that  the  bi- 
fhops  might  be  laid  under  reftriftions  in  con- 
ferring holy  orders ,  as  there  were  at  that  tim^ 
in  New  Spain  above  fix  thoufand  clergymen  with- 
out any  living.  Id,  p.  16.  Thef6  abufes  muft 
hav:e  been  enormous  indeed,   when  the  fuper- 
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fiitioo  of  American  Spaniards  was  fhocked|  and 
indaced  to  remonftrate  againft  them. 

Note'  LVIU.  p.  309I 

This  defcription  of  the  manners  of  the  Spa- 
nlfh  clergy  ,  I  fhould  not  have  ventured  to  give^ 
upon  the  tel^imony  of  protefiant  authors  alone^ 
as  they  may  be  fbfpefted  of  prejudice  or  exag- 
geratiom     O^ge,  in  particular,  whohadabeU 
ter  opportunity   than  any  proteftant,  to  view 
the  interior  ftate  of  Spanifh  America,  defcribes 
the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  had  for* 
faken,  with  fo  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new 
convert,  that  I  fhould  have  diftruftedhis  evi* 
dence,    though  it  communicates  fome  very  cu- 
ilous  and  ftriking  fa6ts.     But  Benzon!  mentions 
the  profligacy  of  ecclefiafticks  in  America  at  a 
very  early  period  after  their  fettlement  there, 
Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  ip  ,.  ao,  M.^  Frezier,  an  intelli- 
gent obferver,  and  zealous  for  his  own  religion, 
paints  the  diflblute  manners  of  the  Spanifh  ec* 
cleiiafticks  in  Peru ,  particularly  the  regulars ,  in 
fironger  colours  than  I  have  employed.      Voy. 
p.  51.  215^  &c.  M.  Gentil   confirms  this  ac- 
count, Voy.  i.  34,  Correal  concurs  Svith  both, 
and  adds  many  remarkable  circumftances.  Voy, 
u  6i.  155.  161. 1  have  good  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  particu- 
larly in  Peru ,  are  ftlU  extremely  indecent.  Acofta 
himfelf  acknowledged- that ^reat  corruption  of 
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mmn^tn  ha^I.beea  the  confequenee*  of  pe» 
inittibg  monks  tb][forfake  the  retirement  and  difci- 
jpline  of  the  cloifter  ^  aiid  to  ihingle  again  with 
the  world ,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  parifhes,  '  De  procur.  Ind.  Salate »  lib. 
iv.  c.  13,  &c.  He  mjentio^s  j^artiQularly  thofe 
Vices',  of  which  I  have  taXen  notice,^,  and  con? 
.  fiders  the  temptations  to  them  as  fo  formidable, 
that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  bold 
that  the  regular  clergy  fhould  not  be  employed 
^s  parifh  priefts*  Lib^  v.  c.  aq.  Even  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  regulars  admit,  that  many  and 
great  enormities  abounded  among  the  monk$ 
of  difFereht  orders,  when  fet  free  from  the 
reftraiht  ofmonaftick  difcipline;  and  from  the 
tone  of  their  defence,  one  may  conclude  that 
the  charge  brought  againft  them  was  not  defti- 
tute  of  truth.  In  the  French  colonies ,  the 
'fiate  of  the  regular  plergy  is  nearly  the  fame 
as  In  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  :ind  the  fame 
toinfequences  have  followed.  M.  jBi^t,  ifuperior 
of  the  fecular  priefts  in  Cayenne,  inquires  with 
no  lefs  appearance  of  piety  than  of  candour,  in- 
to \t^e  caufes  of  this,  corruption,  and  imputes 
It  chiefly  to  the  ex^empt^on  ofjf<egulars  from  the 
jurifdiftion  and  cenfures  of  their  diocefans ;  to 
the  temptations  to  which  they  are  expofed; 
and  to  their  engaging  in  cpmn^erpe.  Voy.  p.  320. 
'It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  authors ,  who  cen- 
fare  the  Hcentioufnef§  of  the  Spanifh  regulars 
with  the  greateft  (everity, cpucur^iiiyJLndicating 
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tlie  conduft,  o#  tl^e  Jefuits.  Foirhied  under  a 
difcipline  more  perfed:  than  that  of  the  other 
bionafHck'cfrders'y'dr animated  by  that  eoncera 
for  the  hdnoQrof  lihe  fociety,  which  takes  fuch 
fujl  poffeffi.6n  of  every  meinber,  the  Jefuits, 
both  10  Mexieo^and  Pern,  it  is  allowed ,  main* 
talned  a  moft*  irreproachable  decency  of  manners* 
frezier^  223.  ^JretitUy  i.  34  The  fame  praife  is 
iikewife  da^  to  the  bifhops  and  moft  of  the 
dignified  clet^'.    Frez.  ibid* 

A  volume  of  the  Gazeta  de  Mexico  for  the 
years  1728  >   iY®9»  ^73^*  having  been  com- 
municated to  me'y  I'  find  there  a  ilriking  con- 
firmation of  .whftt  I  have  advanced  concerning 
the  fpirit  of  low  illiberal  fuperfiition  prevalent 
fn  Spanifti  America*      From  the  news^papers  o£ 
any  nation  ^  one  may  learn  what  are  the  objefts 
which  chiefly  engfofs  its  attention ,  and  appear 
to  it  moft  interefting.     The  Gazette  of  Mexico 
is  filled  almoft  entirely  with  accounts  of  reli- 
gious funAion«y  -With  defcriptions    of  procef- 
fions ,  confecrations  of  churches  y    beatifications 
of  faints ,  feftfvals ,-  autos  da  fe »  &c.   Civil  or 
commercial  affairs ,    and  even  the  tranfaftions 
of  Europe  ^  occupy  but  a  fmall  corner  in  this 
magazine  of  monthly  intelligences     From  the 
titles  of  new  books ,    which  are  regularly  in- 
fertedy  it  appears  that  two^thirds  of  them  are 
treatifes  of  fcholaftick  theology ,  or  of  monkifii 
devotion* 

ROBSRTSON     Vol.  IlL  F  f 
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NoRE  LIX7  J.  31  o. 
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Sotorzano  ,  after  meotioAtog  th^  corrnpt 
■lorals  of  fome  of  the  regular  clefgy-i  vritb  t)^at 
caatioiis  referve,  wMch  becsimt^arSpaaifb  l&y-r 
mztkf  in  touchiog^bft  a  fobjefi:  fo  delicate ,,  gives 
bis  apinioM  vety  expUctdy  «  .tnd  with  .ipuek 
irmnefa  agaioft  cotnaQitdbg 'parolcibial  ehaicg«&  to 
Wonka.  He  pjradacM  the  teftmo«(y  o£  feverai 
refpeflable  authors  of  ins  country,  both  dm<» 
Aeis.*^  and^Iawyofs,  in  eoiififniatieB^.  of  hi^  opi- 
Bion«.  Do  Jare  IntL  ii  lib.  iii*  c«  16.  A  fti^ikixvg 
^roof  of  the  ahirm  elicited  by  th»:  attempt!  of  the 
Prince  d'Efquibcbe  to-exclude  tW  regiriars  Efoqi 
parochial  cures»  ia  emitMiiifii  m  the  Colbert 
€oIk<&ion  of  papers..  Severi^l  9iieQioi?iah^  were 
prefented  tO)  the  king  by  the  psocikvaftei^  for 
tfa^  moimftick  ord!ei:s ,  mA  f epHes  wes^  made 
to.  thefe  in  name  of  the  £eciilatc  elergy^.  Aa 
eager  ^  aod  even^  rancorous ,,  fpisrit  i»  mantfeft 
en  both  fides,,  ia  the  coiiduft  of  jthift  difpute. 

No  x£  LX.  p..  315, 

• 

Not  only  the  native  Indians »  but  the  Mef- 
tiizos,  or  cliildren  of  ai  Spaniard  and  ladiaa, 
viere  originaJly  e.\cluded  fromi  the.  pi^iefth^od  , 
and  refufed  admilllon  into  any  religicwis  osden 
But  by  a  law  iiliiied  Sept.  a8tb  ,  1588,  Philip 
II.  required  the  prelates  of  America  t^fy  ordain 
fuch  meftizos  born  in  lawful  wedlock,   as  they 
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fhonid  find  to  Bd  pro|rerIy qualified,  and  to  per- 
mit iheta  to  take  the  vows  ia  afay  monaftery 
where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  novki*- 
ate*  Reeopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  viL  1.  7*  Some,  re- 
gard fcfems- td  have  been  paid  iko  his  law  in  New 
Spain ;  but  none  in  Peru.  .  Upon  :^  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  to  Charles  IL  in  the  year  1697, 
he  iflued  a  new  edid:  enforcing  the  obfervation 
of  it ,  and  profeffing  his  de^ife  to  have  all  his 
fubjea^,  Indians  ahd  Meilizes  f^  w'i^U  a»Spsi- 
niards ,  adinitted  to  the  ehj&yt^eht  of  tlie  fame 
privil^g^v  Sueb,  hoW^vef  •  Iva^  the  averfion 
of  the  Spaniards  Ih  America  to  ibe  l6diM«, 
and  tb€ffr  ra<ie  /^  that  this  feems  to  have  product- 
ed  littlef  eflfefti  fotifi  ehe  y^a^  17:^3/  Philip 
V.  tt^as  tibllged  to  renew  the  injdfi^o^  in  a 
0iOf e  pereiili^tory  f ofte.  fiut  fo  Uiifurm6untable 
are  tbc^  hatred  and  confetfe^pt  df  the  Indians 
itfiong  the  Peruvian  Spaniards ,'  that  the  pref- 
fent  Kitigf  h4s  been  conftfakfed-  t4  enferee  the 
forarer  ediJE^  s^neW  by  a  law,  publifhed  Sep- 
tembeif  'i»^?75*  Real  Gedi^lsi^  MS.  p^netfm^. 

> 

NotM  LXI.  f.  g^0. 

VttMZi  in  Ac^fate  inA  diHtitious  catcu- 
latdf,  feetos  to  adihit,  that  the  qoatity  of  filter 
which  dbes  toi  pay  duty  may  be  ftitedthus 
high.  According  to  Herf^fai,  there  vs^as  »dt 
abdte  A  third  of  what  Was  extrafted  from  Pote- 

F  f  a^ 
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fi  that  paid  »tbe  king's  fifth.  Dfec.  viii.  lib.  iL 
XT,  15.  Solorzaho  aflertslikewifejf  that  the 
-quantity  of  fiiver  rwhtch  is  fraudali^ntly  citculat^^ 

ed ,  is    far  greater  than  th^t  which  is  regalarlj 

fianoped/    after  fmying  the  fifth.*  Da  Ind«  lure, 

vol.  ii.  lib.  Vif  p.  €46. 

IsfcyTE  LXif.  p.  314. 

Wh^n  th^,  naiine^.  of  Potoii  were  difcoverei 
in  the  year.  1 5,45  f  the  vein?  ^^ereip  near  the 
forfaoe,  that  the  ore  was  eafily  extrafted,and 

,fo  rich  that  it  was.  refined  with  little  trouble 

.and  at  fmall  exp^nce,  merely  by  the  a6tion  of 
fire.  This  fimple  tpode  of  refining  by  fufion 
alone  continued  ^btil  the  year  1574  f  when  the 
ufe  of  mercury  in  refining  filver,  as  well  as 
gold  r  was  difcovere4.  Thofe  mines  paving  been 
wi'aught  without  interruption  for  two  centuries, 
the  veins  are  now  funk  fo  deep,  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  exti^^ingthe  ore  is  greatly  increafed. 
Befides  this^  the  richnefs  of  the  ore,    contrary 

.to  what  happens  in.moft  other  mines,-  has  be- 
come lefs,  as  the  vein  continued  to  dip,  and 
has  diminifhei^  to  fiiph  a  degree,  that  one  is  amaz- 
ed that  the  Spaniards  fhould  perfift  in  work- 
ing it.  Other  rich  mines  faav^  been  facceffi- 
vely  difcovered  ^  but  in  g^eneral  the  value  of  the 
ores  has  decreaf^d.fo  much,  while  the  expence 
of  extrafting  them  has    augmented^    that  the 

^court  of  Spain ,  in  the  year  1 736 ,  reduced!  the 
duty  payable  to  the  king;,  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth. 
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''.An  the  quickfilver  ut^d  in  Peru »    is  extrafl^d 
from  the  famous  mine  ofGuancabelica  difcovered 
in  the  year  1563.  The  crown,  has  referved  the 
^property  of  this  mine  to  itfelf ;  and  the  perfons 
^ho  purchafed  the  quickfilver,    paid  not  only 
the  price  of  it^  but  likewife  a  fifth ».  as  a   duty 
to  the  king.    But,  in  the  year  1761,  this  duty 
40n  quickfilver  was  abolifhed ,  on  account  of  the 
increafe  of  expence   in  working  mines.  Ulloa^ 
Entretenemientos  ,  xji  —  j^v.      Voyage,   i.  p. 
505,  523t     In  confequence^of  this  abolition  of 
the  fifth  f    and  f^^me  fabfequent  abatements  of 
price,  which  became  neceflary  on  account  of  the 
increafing  expence  of  working  mines ,  quickfiU 
arer,  Vbich  was  formerly  fold  ^t  eighty  pefos 
the  quintal,  is   now  delivered  by  thp  king  ^t 
the  rate  of  iixty  pefos.      Campom^nes  Educ. 
Popul.    iL    I  j2  ,    NotiB^.      The  duty  on  gold  is 
reduced  to  a  twentieth ,  or  five  per  cent  Any  of 
my  readers  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquaintr 
:ed  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Spaniards  ipon- 
dud:  the  working  of  their  mines ,  and  the  refine^^ 
ment  of  the  ore ,  will  find  an  accurate  defcrtp* 
tion  of  the  ancient  method  by    Acofta.      Lih. 
iv.  c.  I  — :  I3»'    And  ctf  their  recent  more  im» 
provements  in  the  metallurgick  att,  by  Qamhoa 
Comment*  a  las  prdenanz.  de  minasj».c.  22. 

Note  LXIII  p.  327. 

»  • 

Many  rf  mavki^le  proofs  oq9ui;  of  the  advan  c^ 
^4  ft^te    of  induftry  in  Spain.^.^t  the  be^^Uir 
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tiing  of  the  fixteentb  centnfy.  The  miinher 
of  cities  ii^  Spain  was  eonflderable ,  and  they 
were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  that 
"was  eontnion  In  other  parts  of  Enrope.  The 
caufes  ^f  this  I  have  explained  ,  Hift.  of  Char* 
V»  i.  aio.  Wherever  cities  are  populous ,  that 
fpecies  of  Induftry  which  ia  peculiar  to  them 
increafeSy  artificers  and  manuAiftorers  abound. 
The  effeft  of  the  American  trade  in  giving  ac«- 
tlvity  to  thefe  is  manifeft ,  from  a  lingular  fa& 
In  the  year  15459  white  Spain  continued  to 
depend  on  its  own  induftry,  for  the  fnpply  of 
its  colonies  9  fo  much  work  was  befpoken  from 
the  manufaAurers,  that  it  was  fuppofed  they 
eo«^ld  b^rdly  flnifh  it  in  lefs  than  fix  years; 
Campom.  i.  406*  Such  a  demand  muft  have 
put  much  induHry  in  motion  ,  and  have  excited 
extraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly,  we  arein* 
formed,  that  hi  the  beginning  of  Philip IL*9 
reign  ,  the  city  of  Seville  alone ,  where  the 
trade  with  America  centered;  gaye  employment 
to  no  fewer  than  16,000  looms  in  filk  or  wool- 
len work  ,  and  that  above  3^30,000  perfons  had 
ocoupation  in  carrying  on  tbofe  manufaAures« 
Campom.  11.47^.  But  fo  rapid  amd  peinicioos 
was  the  operation  of  the  caufes  which  I  fhall 
en  ungrate,  that  before  Philip  IIL  ended  bis 
reign,  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to 
400.     Uztarfz,  c,  7. 

Since  the   publication  of  the  iirft  edition, 
I  have  thefatls&ftion  to  find  my  Ideas  concern* 


•^k  ^ 
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ijing  the  eaiij^'cointnercial  intereatirfe  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies  confirmed  and  illailrated 

»by'D(  Bentat^  Wardy  of  the  Junta  dis  Comer- 
oio  at  Madrid  in!  his  Proyefto  Economico,  Part 

iL  c.   1.  99  Under  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and 

•f  hiiip  U.  **  tkys  he,  ,>  the  manufa6):ure8  of  Spain 

:anii  of  the  Low  Countries  fubjed:  to  her  domi-- 
Bion  were  in  a  moft  fiourifning  ftate.  Thofe 
of  France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy. 
Theirepublick  of  the  United  Provinces  did  not 
then  exift.     No  European  power  but  Spain  had 

sColonies  of  any  valae  in  the  New  World.  Spain 
could  fupply  her fettlemetits  there  with  thepro- 

'du6i;ions  of  lier  otvn  foil,  tfaefabricks.  wrought 
by  the  hands  of  hjer  own  artifans,  and  all  fhe 
j?eceivefd  in  return  for  thefe  belonged  to  herfelf 
alone*  Then  the  exeluiion  of  foreign  manufac« 
tures  was  proper ,  becaufe  it  might  be  rendered 
effeftual.  Tiien  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties 
upon  goods  exported  to  America,  or  imported 
fron  it,  'and  tnigbt  impofe  what  reftraints  fhe 
deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her 
own.  handa.  But  when  time  and  fuccellive  re- 
volutions had  occafioned  an  alteration  in  all  thofe 
ciroumftaDCes,  when  the  m^inufaftures  of  Spain 

rih^gan  to  dejDUnd ,  and  the  demands  of  America. 
were  fupplied  by  foreign  flbricks ,    the  original 

.maxims  and  regulations  of  Spain  fhould  hare 
been  accommodated  to  the  change  in  her  fitua- 

.tioti.     Th^poUay  i!hat  was.  wife  at  ote  period, 

'  t^came  abfttrd/ln  the.  oth^r*  ** 
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NoTi:  LXIV*  p.  \33.7* 

I  * 

No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  cheft 
of  treafure  is  examined.  Both  are  received  on 
the  credit  of  the  perfons  to  whom  tb^y  belong  ; 
and  only  one.  inftance  of  fraud  is  recorded ,  darl- 
ing the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  canrie4 
on  with  this  liberal  confidence.  AR  the  coin^ 
filver  which  was  brought  from  Peru  to  Porto  bello 
in  the  year  1654  y  ^^^  found  to  be  adulterated, 
and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  bafe  metal. 
The  Spanifb  merchants  with  their  ufual  integrity 
fuftained  the  whole  lofs,  and  indemnified  tb^. 
foreigners  y  bywbom  they  were  employed.  The 
fraud  was  detected,  and  the  treaturer  of  the  reve- 
nue in  Peru ,  the  author  of  it ,  was  publickly  burnt* 
£.  Ulloa  Retablif.  de  Manuf.  &c/lib.  ii.  p.  i  Q2m 

Note  LXV.  p.  34a. 

Many  firlking  prpoCs  occur  of  the  Icarcity 
of  money  in  Spain*  Of  all  the  iaimenfe  fums 
which  have  been  imported  from  America,  the 
amount  of  which  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occa- 
£on  to  mention  y.  Moncada  afferts  that  tber^did 
not  remain  in  Spain,  in  16 19,  above  t^pi 
hundred  millions  of  pe.fos  ,  one  half  in  coined 
money ,  the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Reftaun 
deEfpagna,  Difc.  iii.  c*  x.  Uztariz,  who  pu- 
blifh^d  his  valuable  work  in  1724,  contends, 
that  in  money,   plate ,  and  jewels,  there  did 
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^ot  remain  a  hund]:ed  millions*  Thjeor.  &ct. 
9.3.  Camppmanes,  on  the  authority  of  a  re^ 
inonftra&ce  from  the  community  of  merchants 
In  Toledo  tp  Philip  IIL  telatfs»  as  a  certain 
proof  how  fpprce  cafhhad  become ,  that  perfons 
yfho  lent  money »  received  a  third  part  of  the 
ium  which  they  advanced  as  intereft  and  pr^* 
inium.  Educ.  Popu],  i.  417. 

NoT£  LXVI.  p.  34^. 

« 

The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ftc-r 
,  tors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  conduced  th^ 
trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto  hello ,  which  waa  ^ 
opened  to  them  by  the  Affiento ,  I  have  taken 
from  Don  Dion.  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  prefident 
^f  the  court  of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  gover- 
nor of  that  province*  Don  Dionyiio  was  a' per* 
ton  of  fuch  a  refpeftable  charafter  for  probity 
and  difcemment,  that  his  teftimony,  in  anjr 
point  9  would  be  of  much  weight ;  but  greate): 
credit  is  due  to  it  in  this  cafe ,  as  he  was  ail 
eye-witn^fs  of  the  tranfaftions  which  he  relates, 
and  was  oft^n  employed. in  detefting  and  au- 
thenticating the  frauds'  which  he  d^fcribes.  It 
IB  probable 9  however,  that  hi^  reprefentatioh 
being  compofed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  which'  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  an^ 
Spain,  in  the  year  17399  may,  in  fome  in-* 
fiances,  difcovet  a  portion  of  the  acrimonious 
fpirit,   natural  ^t  that  junfture^  Bis  detaU  q( 
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fafts  is  curious ;  and  eren  EngliHi  authors  con« 
firm  it  in  fome  degree,  by  admitting  both  that 
irarious  frauds  were  praftifed  in  the  tranfaftions 
pt  tbe  annual  fhip,  and  tbat  the  eontraband 
trade  from  Jamaica ,  and  other  B^tifh  colonies^ 
'Was  become  enormoufly  great.  But  for  tli^ 
credit  of  tbe  EngKfh  nation  it  may  be'obfenred, 
that  thofe  fraudulent  operations  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  deeds  of  the  company,  but  as  the 
difhonourahle  arts  of  their  fadtors  and  agents. 
The  company  itfelf  faftained  a  confiderable  lofs 
by  tke  Alliehto  trade.  Many  of  its  fert^ants  ac- 
quired; immenfe  fortunes*  Anderfon  ChronoL 
deduft.  ii«  s%^. 

Note  LtXVn.  p.  353. 

Several  fads  with  refpeft  to  the  inftitutioOf 
the  progrefs ,  and  the  effects ,  of  this  company, 
are  curious  ,  and  but  little  known  to  Englifb 
readers.  Though  the  province  pf  Venezuela, 
4>r  Caraccas ,  extends  fdur  hundred  miles  along 
Hf^e  coaft,  and  is  pne  of  the  moft  fertile  in 
yAmerica;  it  was  fo  much  neglefted  by  tbeSpa- 
jA^rds,  that  during  tbe  twenty. years  prior  te 
the  eftabllfbment  of  the  company,  only  five 
fbips  failed  frem  Spain  to  tbatpfovinge  and  dur- 
ing 16  yeans  from.  1706  to  1722  not  a  fingle 
fbip  arrived  from  die  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Noti- 
cias  de  Real  Compania  de  Caraccas,  p..  28*  Dur- 
ing this  period  Spain  ma^,  bfiy^  been  .fupplied 
almoft  entirely  with  the  large  quuttty  ^f  cacao, 
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vhich  it  coafuines ,  by  foreigners.  .,  Before  lb* 
ereftion  of  the  cotnpsinyy  oeitber  tobacco  nor  Jiides 
were  imported  from  Caraccas  into  Spain.  Id.  p. 
J 1 7.  But  fince  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
company  began  in  the  year  1731 ,  the  importation 
«f  cacao  into  Spain  has  increafed  amazingly. 
During  thirty  years  fubfe,quent  to  1701,  the 
number  of  Fanegas  of  cacao  (each  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds)  im-ported  from  Caraccas »  was 
643,215.  During  eighteen  years  lubfequenl: 
to  173 1  y  the  number  of  Fanegas  {imported  was 
869,247  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  importatioli 
to  be  continued  in  the  fame  proportion  during 
the  remainder  of  thirty  years »  it  will  amount 
to  1,4489746  Fanegas  »  which  is  an  increafe  of 
805,531  Fanegas.  Id.  p.  148.  During  eight  years 
fabfequenk  to  1756,  there  has  been  imported 
into  Spain  by  the  Company  1  88^482  arrobas 
•(each  twenty  iiv6  pounds  )l  of  tobaceo;  and  hi* 
des  to  the  number  of  1779354*  Id  161.  Sinte 
the  publication  of  the  Noticias  de  Compania ,  in 
^l^St  it^  trade  feems  to  he  on  the  increafe. 
During  five  years  fubfequent  ta  1^76^9^  it  has 
imported  17919 156  Fanegas  of  cacao  into  Spaing 
36,208  arrobas  of  tobacco,  75^496  hides^,  and 
£21,432  pefos  in  fpecie.  €ampQman>e8.^  iiux&isu 
The  laft  article  is  a  proof  of  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  colofly.  it  receifels  cafk  from  Mexico 
in  return  for  the  cacao  ,  with  which  it  fuppKes 
that  'province »  and  this  Hi  f enuia  to  Spain ,  or 
lays  ,  eat  in  ^«f dhafin^  £wof  etw  go^ds.     But 
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befides  this ,  ther  moft  explicit  evidence  is  prcr^ 
dacedy  that  the  quantity  of  cacao  raifed  in  the 
province  is  double  to  what  it  yielded  in  1731^; 
the  number  of  its  live-ftock  is  more  than  treble, 
ftnd  its  inhabitant?  much  augmented.  The  re«- 
venue  of  the  bifhop  9  which  arifes  wholly  from 
tytheSy  has  increafed  from  eight  to  twenty  thou- 
iand  pefos.  Notic.  p^dp.  In  cpnfequence  of  the 
augmentation  of  the  quantity  pf  cacao  import* 
^d  into  Spain/  its  price  has  decreaf^  from 
eighty  pefos  for  the  fanega  to  forty.  Id.  6i. 
Since  the  publication  pfthe  firil  edition,  I  have 
learned  that  Guyana,  including  all  the  exten- 
£ve  provinces  (Ituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ori«» 
noco,  the  ifiands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita  are 
added  to  the  countries  with  w^ich  the  company 
of  Caraqcas  had  liberty  of  tr^de  by  their  former 
charters.  Real  Cedula,  Nov.  19,  1776.  Bat 
2  hs|ve  likewife  been  informed,  that  the  infbitn*' 
tion  of  this  company  has  not  been  attended  with 
all  the  beneficial  effefts  which  I  have  afcribed 
to  it.  In  many  of  its  operations  the  illiberal 
and  oppreifive  fpirit  of  monopoly  is  confpicuous« 
But  in  order  to  explain  this ,  it  would  be  necefV 
fary  to  enter  iptominate  details ,  which  are  not 
•fuited  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 

Note  LXVIH.  p.  360. 

This  ftrft^'experiment  made  by  S^iin  ofopen- 
!sg  a  free  trade  with  any  of  Jber  colonies^  has 
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iirbduced.effeflsfo;  remarkable,  as. to  merit fom» 
farther  illuftratiojn.  The  towns  to  which  thi« 
liberty  has  been  granted »  are  Cadiz  and  Seville 
/or  the  province  ofAndalniia^  Alicante  and  Car- 
J;hftgenai  for  Valencia  and  Murcia;  Barcelona^ 
/or  Catalonia  and  Arragon;  Santander;  for  Cat- 
tile;  Corugnay  ^or  Galicla;  sind  Gijon«  for 
g^ftnrias;  Append*,  ii.  k  la  educ.  popul.  p.  41* 
^hefe  are^ither  the  ports  of  thief  trade  in  their 
jrefpeflive  diftri6ts>  or  thofe  moft  eonveniently 
£tuated  for  the  e:?^portation  of  their  refpe£tive 
j>rodu6tions»  The  following  fafts  give  a  v\s^ 
of  the  increafe  of  trade  in  the  fettlements  to 

r 

.:which  the  new  regulations  extend.  JPrior  to 
the  allowance  of  freetrader  the  duties  collected 

.in  the  cufiom-houfe  at  the  Havannah  were  com* 

.puted  to  bQ  104^208  pefos  annually.  During 
the  five  years  preceding  1774,  they  rofe  at  a 

jsiedium  to  3o8»cloo  pefos  ayear.  In  Yucatan^ 
the  duties  have  rifen  from  g,ooo  to  igyooo.  In 
Hifpaniola^  from  2,500  to  5,600.  In  Porto* 
Rico,  from  1,200  to  7,000.  The  total  value  of 

^^oods  imported  frpm  Cuba  into  Spain ,  w^as  rec-^ 
koned,  in  1774,  to  be  1,500,000  pefo8#  £dac< 
Popul.  i.  450,  &c. 

fToTK  LXIX.  p.  368. 

t 

The  two  Treatifes  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez 

.Camporoanes,  Fifcal  del  real  confejo  y  Supremo 

(an  office  in  rank  and  power  nearl/  fimilar  te 
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tfeftt  of  Attorney  (^meral  in  Efiglknd),  and  DI# 
reftor  of  the  Roya!  Academy  of  Hiftory,  the 
otke  intitted  Difeatfo  fob^e  el  F&mehta  de  la  In« 
dtiftria  popular;  the  otfaefy  Difcurfo  fobfe  U 
Educacion  Popular  de  los  Artefanos  y  fa  Fo<- 
mento;  the  former  publiflred  in  ifit'^*  ^^^  ^^^ 
latter  in  1775,  afford  a  ftrikin^  proof  of  thi^. 
Almoft  every  poitft  of  importance  with  refpeft 
to  interior  police  ,  taxation ,  afgrfcultufe ,  manil- 
fflfbures,  ind  trade »  domeft'ick  as  well  u 
foreign  ,  is  etamftfed  in  the  courfe  of  tbefe  work^ 
and  there  are  not  niany  authors  9  even  in  the 
nations  moil  eminent  for  bomnterctal  knowledge, 
i;^hb  hive  catrried  on  their  inqutries  with  a  fnore 
tlioroogh  knowfed'ge  of  thofe  various  fab|efts» 
and  a  more  peffeft  freedom  frotti  vulgar  and  nik* 
tlohal  prejudices',  or  wha  have  nnited  mose 
happily  the  calin  refearehes  of  philofophy,  with 
the  ardent  zealofapuMick^f^rrhed  eitizen*  Tbefe 
books  are  in  high  eftfttrationr  among  the  Spani- 
ards, and  it  a  a  decifive  evidence  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  oWn  ideas ,  that  they  are  capable 
of  relifhtng  an  author  whofe  fontimodts  are  fi> 
liberal; 

Note  LXX,  p.  37a. 

The  galeon  employed  in  that  trade ,  iqftead 
of  the  fix  hundred  ton's,  (0  which  it  is  Umtted 
by  law,  Recfop/lib.  ilv.  1.  15,  is  eommonly 
front  twelve  hundred  to  tv^a  thOtffand  toiisboe- 
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den.  The  fhip  from  Acapuico  „  taken  by  Lord 
Anfon  inftead  of  the  500,000  pefos  pecinitted 
i>y  law,  hsid  ott  board  x,a?3>843Pcfos,hcfides 
•uncoined  filver  equal  in  value  to  431,61 2: j>efos 
•laore,     Anfon'^  Voyage.  ^84. 

Note  LXXL  p*  375. 

The  price  paid  for  th^  buyvaiies  according' 
to  the  rank  of  different  perfons.  Thofe  in  the 
^oweft .  order*  who  are  feirvants  or  flaveii ,  pay 
:two  reals  of  plate,  or  one  fh|Iling;  other.  S^a^ 
niards  pay  eight  reals,  and  thi)fe  in  publlck  oSice^ 
ox  who  hold  eacomiendas#.iixte.en  reals.  Soldr^, 
de  pre  lad.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2$,  According  to 
Chilton,  afi  Engjifh  merchant  who  refided  lon^ 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlehveat^  ,1  the  bull  of  Cruzado 
bore  an  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being 
.thea  fold  for  fbur  reals  at  the  loweft.  H^cklUyt, 
ill.  461.  The  price  feem;5  to  have  varied  at  dif> 
ferent  periods.  That  exaded  for  the  bulls  i4uie4 
in  the  la^  Predication,  will  appear  frojn  the 
enfuing  tabled  which  wlU  give  fome  idea  of  the 
.proportional  numbers  of  the  different  clafles  of 
.citizens,  in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

Tjiere  were  iffued  for  New  Spain, 
.Bolls  at  10  pefos  each  —  —  4. 

at  a  pefos   each  —         — ^       22,60 1 

atipefoeach         '^—         — -  l6/^,22o 

at  2  Jieals  each       *-r-       —       2,4(^^,500 

«^<^49f3«S 
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For  Peru ,. 
at  16  pefos  4  ^  realjJ  each     —^      —     ^ 
at  3  pefos,  3  reals  ^ach    —    —    14,20a 
at  t  pefo,  5  ^  reals       —      —       78,8aa 
at  4  reals     .       -—  .—  41^0,325 

at  s  reals  ^^  —  668,60^ 


i*  1 7 1^953 


ko ta;  Lxxii.  p.  37<ri 


'As  Villa  Segnbr  to  whofn  iv^e  are  indebted 
lor  this  infortnatidq ,  w^s  accoffipteht-general 
\n  pne  of  the  moft  cofifiderable  departments  d( 
Ihe  royal  rcfVenue ,  and  by  that  means  had  ae- 
cefs  to  proper  infoi^mation,  his  teftimony  with 
re(pe6t  to  this  point  merits  great  eredlt;  No 
fuch  accurate  dSetait  of  the  Spinifh  revtoues  ia 
any  ^art  of  Atnerica,  has  hitherto  been  publlfli- 
ed  in  th€f  EngTifh  language;  and  the  parti* 
culars  of  it  may  appear  eatlous  and  interefting 
to  fome  of  my  readers.  ^ 

J'rom  the  bull  of  Ctuzado ,  publifhed  every 

two  years  there  arifes  an  annual   feveniie  ia 

pefos     -^     —     —     — ^         150,000 

From  the  duty  on  filver   -^    •=—    700,006 

From  the  duty  on  gold     —     -—    60,000 

From  tax  on  cards       --—        —         70,000 

J^rom  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink 

ufed  by  the  Indians  261,000 

From  tax  onftamp'ed  paper 41,000 

Carried  forward  2,182,000 

From 
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t 

brought  dver,  1,182,000  ^ 
from  dittd  on  ice  —  —  15,5^52 
Froni  ditto  on  leather  —  —  5,500 
from  ditto  on  gunpowder  — .  —  7i>53o 
From  ditto  on  fait  — •  — .  32^00© 
Froni  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechocan —*  1,000 
From  ditto  oh  alum  —  — .  6,500  \ 
From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos  — *  21,100 
From  the  half  of  eccleliaftical  apnats  49,000 
From  royal  ninth  of  bifhopricks , 

&c.     —     —  —       —      6g,8oo 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians  — — ^  650,000 
l*rom  Alcavala,    or  duty  on  fale  of 

goods  7ai>87S 

From  the  Almajorifafgo  .    cnftom- 

'      houfe     —         "^      .    "^       1373,333 
From  the  mint         —      '  -*—         357,s'oo 

3,55^»^8^ 
This  fum  amounts  to  819,161  I.  Sterling; 

.and  if  we  add  to  it  the  profit   accruing  from 

the   fale  of  500.0  quintals  of  quickfilver,  ira-       ' 

ported  from  the  mines   ofAImaden,  in  Spain^ 

on  the  king's  account,  and  what  accrues  frohi 

the  Averia,  and  fome  other  taxes   which  Villa 

Segnor  does  not  eftimate,  the  publick  revenue 

in    New   Spain    may  well  be  reckoned  above  a 

million    pounds  fterling    money.    Theat.    Mex. 

vol.  i.  p.   38 ,  &c.  According  to  Villa  Segnor 

the     total    produce    of   the    Mexican    mines, 

amounts  at  a  medium  to  eight  millions  of  pefos^ 

in  filver  annually  ,and  to  59x2  marks  of  gold 

RoJ^fiRTSOJET    Vol.  111.  G      g 
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lb.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the  revenue 
>'  have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  bifto- 
ry;  fome,  which  there  was  no  occafion  of 
mentioning ,  require  a  particular  illuftration. 
The  right  to  the  tythes  in  the  New  World,  is 
veiled  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  baU  of 
i^lexander  VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  them  to 
be  applied  in  the  following  manner :  One  fourth 
is  allptted  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  an- 
other fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter ,  and  other 
officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half 
is  divj4^d  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  thefe 
under  the  denomination  of  los  dos  Novenos 
reales^  are  paid  to  the' crown,  and  conftitate 
a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  The  other  feven 
parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  the,  building  and  fupport  of 
churches,  '  and  other  pious  ufes.  Recopil.  lib. 
L  ti^.  xvi.  Ley,  23 ,  etc.  Avendano  Thefaur. 
Indie,  vol.  i.  p.  184* 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty    levied  by  an  excife 
,  on  the  fale  of  goods.  In  Spaiu,  it  amounts  to 
ten    per  cent.     In  America,  to  four  per  cent. 
.  ^Solorzano  Polit.  Indiakia,  lib.  vi.  c.  8*  Aven- 
dano, vol.  i..  186.  ' 

The  Almajorifafgo,  orcuftompaidin  America 
on  goods  imported  and  exported,  may  amount 
on  an  average  to  fifteen  percent.  Recopil.  lib 
viii.  tit.  xiv.  Ley,  i.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  j88. 
The  Averia,'  or  tax  paid  on  account  of 
convoys  to  guard  the  fhips   failidg  to  and  from 
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America,  was  firft  impofed  when  Sir  Frauds 
Drake  filled  the  New  World  with  terror  by  his 
expedition  to  the  Soath  Sea.  It  amounts  to 
two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avenda- 
no,    vol.   L    p.    189.    Recopii.  iil}.  ix.  tit.  ix. 

I-ey-  43f  44- 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  ac- 
curate detail  of  the  feveral  branches  of  reve- 
nue in  Peru,,  later  than  the  year  1614.  From 
a  curious  manufcript,  containing  a  ftate  of  that 
vice-royalty  in  all  its  departments ,  prefented 
to  the  Marquis  of  Montes-Claros.,  by  Fran. 
Lopez  Caravantes,  vcpomptant-general  In  the 
tribunal  of  Lima » it  appears ,  that  the  pablick 
revenue ,  as  nearly  as  I  can  compute  the  value 
of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  ilates  his 
accounts  that  the  revenue  collefted,  amounted 
in  ducatsat4S.  iid.  to  — 2,372,768 

Expences  of  government  — - —  1,242,962 

Net  fre  revenue  1,129,776 

The  total  in  fterling  money  ^ —    583*303 
Expences  of  government     —        305f5^8 

Net  free  revenue        ^77»73S 

But  feveral  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in 
this  computation,  fuch  as  the  duty  on  ftamped 
paper,     leather,    ecclefiaftlcal  annats,    &c.  fo 
that  the  revenue  of  Peru  may  be  well  fuppofed 
•qual  to  that,  of  Mexico. 

In  computing  the  expence  of  government 
in  New  Spain,  I  may  take  that  of  Peru  as  a  ilandard. 

Q  g  a. 
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,  There  the  annual  eftablifhttietit  for  defraying  the 
"*  charge  of  adminlftration,    exceeds  one  half  of 
the  revenue  collefted ,    irtld  tbere^  is  no  reafon' 
for  fappofing'  it  to  be  lefs  in  New  Spain. 

1  have  obtained  a  {Calculation  ot  the  total 
amount  of  the  publick  revenue  of  Spain  from 
America  and  the  Philippines^  which  ^  as  the  read- 
er will  perceive  from  the  two  laft  a^rticle's,  isr 
more  recent  than  any  of  the  former. 
Alcavalas  (Excife)  and  Adaanas 

(Cuftoftis)' ,  &c.  in  pcfos  fuertes  a,5oo,odo 
Duties  oil  gold  and  filver       -^^        3,000,006 
Bull  of  Cruzada        - —        -^-*        1,000,000 
Tribute  of  the  Indians         —        2,000,000 
,    By  fale  of  quickfilver  — •  300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  ac- 
count, and  folcf  in  the  royal 
warehbufes         — ^  — ^  300,0^ 

Stamped  paper  I  tobacco,  and  other 

fmall  duties         —  '-^      i,ooo,ooCy 

Duty  on  coinage  of ,  at  the  rate  of 
one  real  de  la  Plata  for  each 
mark  —  — •         300,00^ 

From  the  trade  of  Acapuico,  and 
the  coafting  trade  from  province^ 
to  province      —  — -         500,000 

Afliento  of  negroes  — *        aoo,ooo 

From  the  trade  of  Math^,  or  herb 
of  Paraguay,  formerly  monopo- 
lized by  the  Jefuits  —  500,000 

Carried  forward        2i,6oO|Ooo 
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brought  over  ,  xi|6pOyOoo 
from  other  revenues  formerly 

belonging  to  that  ojder     —  400,000 

Total     12,000,000 

Total  in  ftcrling  inoiaey  X#.    2,700,000 

pidinQ,  half,  as  the  expence 
ofjadminiftration,  and  ther<e 
femains  net  friee  revenue     L.     1,350,000 

Note  LXXIIL  p^  376. 

An  author,  long  coav»rfant  in  commercial 
fpeculation  ,  bafi computed,  that  from  the  mines 
of  New  Spain  alone , '  the  king  receives  annuaUy, 
as  his  fifth,  the  fum  of  two  millions  of  our  mo- 
ney. Harris  Colleft.  of  Voy.  iK  p.  164.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce 
of  the  mines  muft  be  ten  millions  fterlibg;  ai 
fum  fo  exorbitant,  and  fo  little  correfpondtng 
with  all  accounts  of  the  annual  importation  from 
America ,  that  the  information  on  which  it  ils 
founded  muft  evidently  be  erroneous.  AccQrd<> 
ing  to  Carapoiyianes ,  the  total  produft  of  the 
,  American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  miU 
lions  of  pefos,  which,  at  four  Ihillingff  andiix^ 
pence  a  pefo, amounts  to .7,425,000  L  fterling, 
the  king's  fifth  of  which  (if  th^t  were  regularly 
paid)  would  be  1,485,000  I.  But  from  this  fum 
the  expence  of  admiiiiftration  is  to  be  deducted, 
'^hich  is  very  confiderable,  as  appears  from  the 
preceding  note,  £duc.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  note. 
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jAccordiog  to  BerA.  de  Ulloa,  all  foVeign 
goods  exported  from  Spain  to  America  pay  dii« 
ties  of  various  kinds  ,  .abiounting  in  all  to  more 
than  ^5  per  cent.  As  moft  of  the  goods  with 
which  Spain  fupplies  her  colonies  are  foreign; 
fuch  a  ta:;c  upon  a  trade  fo  extenfive  mufi  yield 
a  cpniiderable  revenue,  Betablif.  de  Manuf. 
&  du  Commerce  d*Efp.  p.  J50.  He  computes 
the  value  of  goods  exported  annually  from  Spaia 
to  America ,  to  be  about  tv(^o  miUiojas  and  a  half 
.fterling,  p.  g^. 

1  Note  LXXV.  p.  37S>^ 

The  Marquis  de  Serralvo,  according  to  Ga« 
.ge,  by  a  monopoly  of  fait,,  and  by  embarking 
de^eply  in  the  Manila  trade  as  well  as  that  to 
SjMiin  ,  gained  annually  a  million  of  ducats.  In 
one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to  Spain, 
In  order  to  purchafe  from,  the  jCondil  Olivares, 
-and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation  of  his  govern- 
ment, p.  6x.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his  fuit,and 
.continued  in  ofiice  from  1624  to  1635^  double 
the  ufual  time. 


SHORT   ACCOUNT 


I     A 


OF 

What  IS  contained  in  the  LETTER  fent  to  the 
EMPEROR,  mentioned  Preface,  p.  37. 

T 

1  HIS  letter  is  dated  July  6th,  1519.  Cortes 
in  his  fecond  difparch  takes  notice  that  it  was 
fent  off  on  the  1 6th  of  July, 

The  great  objeft  of  the  perfons  who  wrote 
t^iis  letter ,  is  to  juftify  their  own  conduft  in 
eftabiifhing  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  Velafquez.  With  this  view  they 
endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  merit,  in  fitting 
out  the  two  former  armaments  under  Cordova 
and  Grijalva)  reprefenting  thefe  as  equipped  by 
the  adventurer^  who  engaged  in  the  expedition, 
not  by  the  governor.  They  labour  likewife  to 
depreciate  the  fervices  of  Cordova  and  Grijalva, 
in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  exploits. 

They  contend,  tjiat  the  fole  objeft  of  Ve,- 
lafquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  nati- 
ves .  not  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  New  Spain, 
or  the  eftablifhment  of  colony  there.  This  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo , 
c.  19.  41,  42,^  &c.  But  if  Velafquez  had  not 
conqueft  and  fettlement  In  view,  there  feenis 
to  have  been  no  reafon  for  equipping  fucb  a 
confiderable  armament. 
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They  aflert,  that  Cortes  clefrayed  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  expence  of  iitting  out  the  3rina- 
ment.  But  this  dois  not  agree  with  the  account 
of  his  flender  fortune  given  by  Gomara ,  Cron, 
c.  7,  and  g.  DiaZy  c.  2O1  or  wjhiat  I  have  j(nen-i 
tioned  Note  lxxj«  vol.  ii. 

They  take  notice » that  though  coniideriible 
numbers  were  wounded  in  their  different  en- 
counters  with  the  people  of  Tabafco  not  one  of 
them  di^dy  and  all  recovered  ip  a  fhprt  time. 
This  feems  to  confirm  what  I  have  obferve4 
vol.  ii.  p,  cn^is  *  concerning  the  itnperfeftion  of 
the  otfenfive  weapons  of  the  Americans. 

They  give  foi^^  account  of  the  manpers 
and  inftitutions   of  the  Mexicans.      It  is  very 

.fhort ,  and  as  they  had  refided  but  a  fhort  time 
in  ^he   country  ,  and  bad  but  little  intercourfe 

.  with  the  natives ,    it  is  both  defefUve  and  inac« 

.curatei  They  defcribe  minutely,  and  with  great 
horror,  the  human  facrifices  offered  by  the  Me- 
xicans  to  their  deities,    and   affirm  that  fome 

.  of  their  number  lA^ere  eye  -  witnefles  of  thofe 
barborous  rites. 

They  fiibjoin  tf>  their  letter  a  cataloigue 
and  defcription  of  the  prefents  fent  to  the  em« 
peror.  That  publifhed  by  Gomara,  Cron,  c. 
,.%g.  feems  tp  have  been  copied  from  it,  and 
Pet.  Martyr  defcribes  xpapy  of  the  articles  in 
his  treatife  Delnfulis  nuper  inventis,  p.  354,  &c. 
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N.  B.     The  Rojnan   Numerals  refer  to  the; 
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A  BYSSINI A ,  ^n  embftfly  fent  to  kba|  country  by  John  I|.  kin^ 
•f  ^  of  Portugal ,'  i/ 72:  ''     ■    \    ■ 

Arapuico ,  the    nature   of  the  trade   carried  on  from    thence  to 

^ianila  iii« ,  370.     Amount  of  the  creafure  on  board  the    Ihip 

taken  by  "Lord   Anfon  463. 
Aco(}a,    his   method   of  accounting   for  the   diSTerent  decrees  of 

heat,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  ii.  435> 
.4dair,  his  accpunt   of  the  perfevering  {peed   of  the  native  Awe- 

ricani,  ii.  456. 
Adanfon  »  his  jnfti6cation  of  Hanno*5  account  of  the  African  feas  1 

«•  331. 
Africa ,    the  weftern  coaft  of ,    firft  expfored    by  order  of  John  I. 

'    king  of  Portugal,    t.  53.    Is  difcovered   from   Cape    Non,  to 

Bojador ,  55.  Cape  Bojador  doubled ,   <3o.  the  countries  fouth** 

"ward    of  the   River   Senegal    difcovered ,    03.     Cape  of  Good 

Hope  feen  by  Bartholomew  Diazv  73.     Caufes  of  the  extreme 

heat  of   the-cliniate  tiiere ,  ii.  It.     Ignorance   of  the  ancient 

afl-ronomers  concerning,  i.  332*  < 

Agriculture,  the  ftate  of,  amon^  the  native  Americans ,  ii.  iii« 

Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defefts  of ,  ii6. 

Aguado  ,    is  fent  to  Hifpaniola ,  as  a  commlflioner  to  infpeft  the 
cohdud  of  Columbus,  i.  175. 

Aguilar  ,  Jerom  de>,  is  relieved  from  a  long   captivity  among  that 
Indians  at  Cozumel  •  by  Fernando  Cortes  ,'  ii.  246. 

Albuquerque,   Rodrigo',    his   barbarous   creatment  of  the  Indians 
of  Hifpaniola  ,  i.  2SS.  " 

Alcavaia  ,  in  the  Spabifh  cuftoms ,  the  term  explained,  iii.  4166. 

Alexander  the  Qreat,    hif  political  charader,  i.  ^8-     His  motive 

.  in  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria  ,19.  His  difcoveries  ia 
India,  2i ,  22,  *  ,      "   . 

.Alexander  VI.  Pope,  grant*  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Caftile  , 
the  right  of  all  their  wefteradifcoveries,  i.149.  Sends  miflio« 
naries  with  Columbus  on  his  fecond  voyage,  150. 

Almagro,  Diego  de,  bis  biri^  and  cbarader,  iii.  3.  Aflbdatei 
With  Pizarro  and  de  Luqiii »  ia  t  voyage  of  dlfcoverv ,  4.  Hii 
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unfiieeefsful  nitcmpts,  5  feq»  Is  ntegl^fted  by  PizJirro  in  hit  Spanilh 
'    oegoca^ition,   13/ is  reconciled  to  him,  15.  Brings  reinforceraeoti 
to  Pizarro  at  Peru  ,  33.    Beg  nnlog  of  diCTenfions  between  him 
an4  Pizarro,    52.  Invades  Chili,   56.     U    created  govemor  of 
Chili,  and  marches  to  Cuzco,  62  Teq.    Seizes  Cuzco  ,  oat  of  th« 
hands  of  Pizarro ,  64.     Defeats  AWarado ,   and  taltes  him  pri- 
foner,  65.     Is  deceived    by  the  artful  negociationa  of  Francii 
Pizarro,  ^8.    Is  defeated  by  the  Pizarros,  73.  Is  taken  prifo- 
ner,  ibid.    Is  tried ;and  aondemned,  7$.  Is  pat  to  death,  76* 
Alnmigro,    the    fon ,    affords^  refuge  10  his  father's/  followers^at 
Lima,  iii.  87.     Hit  carafter,  88.     Heads  a  con f piracy  againft 
Francis  Pizarro,  89.  Pizarro,  affaffinated  ibid.  feq.  Is  acknowledg- 
ed as  his  fucceflfor,  91.    His  precarioqs  fituation  ,  92.     Is  de» 
feated  by  Vaca  f\e  Caftro , .  96.  Is  betrayed  jind  executed .  97. 
Almajorifafgo »  in  the  Spanifh  Ameritan  cuftoms,  the  amount  of, 

iii.  466. 
Alvarado,  Alonzo ,  is  fent  from  Lima,  by  Francis  Pizarro,  with 
a  body  of   Spaniards  to  relieve  bis  brothers  at  Cuzco ,  Hi.  ^S* 
Is  taken  prifoner  by  Ahnagro,  ibid.  His  efrape  ,-^.68. 
Alvarado,    i'edro  de,     is  left  by  Cortes  to  command. at  Mexitf<r, 
while  he  marched  againft  Narvaez,  ii.  339*  He  is  befieged  by  the 
Mexicans,  348.    His  imprudent  conduft;  ibid.  His  cxpedifion 
to  Quito  in  Peru,  iii.  49. 
Amazons  ,  a  community  of,    faid  to  exift  in  South  America ,   by 

Francis  Orellana,  iii.  84* 
America,  the  confluent  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbns » 
\.  182.  How  it  obtained  this  name,   198.  Ferdinand   of  Caftile 
nominates  two  governments  in,  252.  The  propofitions  ofiFeied 
to  the  natives ,  253.  Ill  reception  of  Ojed*  and  Nicueffa  among 
them  454.  The  South   Sea  is   difcovered  by  Balboa,  269.    Rio 
de  Plata  difcovered,  280.    The  narives  of,  Injarioufly  treated 
by  the  Spaniards ,  309.    The  vaft  extent  of,  ii.  I,  The  grand 
objefts  it  prefented   to  view,  3.  the.  circumftancea  of,  favon- 
rable  for  commerce  and   civilization,  5.     The  climatea  of,  7- 
Various  caufes  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  climates  ,  lo.    Its  mde 
and  uncultivated  ftate  when  firft  difcovered,  15.  Its  animals ,  17. 
Its  infefts  and  reptiles,  2*0.  Birds,  21.  General  account  0/  its 
foil,  ft2.  fnqniry  into  the  firft  popt^lation  df,35.  Could  no«  b* 
-     peopled  by  civilized  nations ,  32.    The  northern  extremity  of , 
contijjuou*   to  Alia;  36.    Probably   peopled  by  AGa&cks,  45- 
Condirion  and  character  of  the  native  inhabitants  iuquired  into,  4?. 
were  more  rude   than  the  natives  of  any  other  known  parts 
of  the  earth ,  49.  The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  excepted ,  50- 
•     The  firft  difcoverers    Incapable  of  a  jadiclnus  fpeculative  exa- 
inltiation,    51,    The  various  fyfkomi  ©f  pWlofophcr*  refpefting 
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tbe  natives,  54.  Method  obferved  Jn  th«  prefent  review  of 
iheir  bodiT/  coti^tvition  and  circurofltnces ,  56,  The  venereal 
difeare  derived  from  tbia  part  of  the  world.  Ss.  why  fo  thihiy 
inhabited,  123.  The  country  depopulate^  by  conthiua)  ^A^ara , 
162.  Caufe  of  the  extreme  toldnefs  t^vard  the  fout+iern  Ixtremiry 
of,  442*  The  natural  uncultivated  ftate  of  the  country  defcribed, 
446.  Bones  of  large  extin^  fptcies  of  animals  difcoered  sounder 
r  ground  near  the  banks  of  the  &bio,  ibid.  Why  European  animals 
degenerate  thare,  448*  Suppofed  to  have  undergone  a  convulfive 
reparation  from  Afia,  453.  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  of,  traced, 
iii.  2^(0.  Thifc  depopulation  not  the  refult  of  any  intentiooal 
fyflem  of  policy,  363.  Nor  the  refult  of  raligion ,  366.  Num. 
ber  of  rhe  Indian '  natives  ft)U  remainintj;  in  Mexico  and  Peru ,  . 
367.  All  the  Spanihi  dominions  there,  fnbjefted  to  two  vice- 
Toys,  371.  Its  third  viceroyalty  lately  efiablifhed ,  273^  S«e 
Mexico  ,  Peru  ,  Cortes  ,  Pizarro,  &c. 
i^mericans,  native  in  SpaniTh  America,  their  bodily  conftttutioa 
and  complexion ,  ii.  58.  Their  ftrength  and  abilities,  59.  Their 
infennbiliry  with  regard  to  their  women ,  63i  No  deforroiciea 
in  their  frame,  68.  This  circumPance  accouniled  for,  ibid.  69. 
Uniformity  of  their  colour,  71.  A  peculiar  race  of,  defcribed  » 
73.  The  Efquimaux,  76.  Patagonians ,  77.  The  exiflence  of 
Pata^cnian  giants  yet  remaining  to  be  decided ,  78.  The)r 
difeaes,  8I*  The  venereal  difeafe,  .peculiarly  theirs,  82,  Tho 
powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds,  83*  Are  onjy  folicitous 
to  fupply  immediate  wants,  85*  The  art  of  computation ,  fear- 
cely  itnown  to  them,  37*  Have  no  abftraft  Ideas,  88>  Tho 
I«]orth  Americans  much  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  th«  South, 
po.  Their  averfion  tor  labour,  ^i.  Their  focial  date,  95.  Do*  . 
medic k  union,  ibid.  The  women,  97.  Their  women  not  pro- 
lifick,  101.  Their  parental  afledionand  filial  duty,  103.  Their 
modes  of  fubltftence ,  105.  Fifhing,  107.  Hunting.  lOg.  Agri- 
culture. III.  The  vaiious  objefts  of  their  culture,  lis.  Two 
principal  caufes  of  the  defefts  of  their  agriculture,  116.  Their 
waut  of  tame  animals ,  ibib.  Their  want  of  ufeful  metals ,  U  9. 
Their  political  inftitutions ,  131.  Were  divided  into  fmall  inde^ 
p^endent  communities,  ibid.  Unacquainted  with  the  idea  of 
property  ,  133*  Their  high  fenfe  of  equality  and  independence  t^ 
J25.  Their  ideas  of  fubordination  imperfeft^l36.  Towhattiibea' 
tnefe  defcriptioirs  apply,  138.  Some  exceptions ,  1 3c.  FUiida, 
131.  The  Natchez,  132*  The  iflands,  133*  In  fogota^ 
134.  Inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  tfaefe  irregularities  ,  1 35.  Their 
art  of  war,  139.  Their  motives  to  hoftihty,  140.  Caufes  of 
their  ferocity*  141,  Perpetuity  of  their  «ainoiitiea»i44.  Their 
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ipodet  of  coodufting  war ,  145;.^  Are  not  deftitute  of  f O0r;ig9 
and  fortitude,  147*  Incapable  of  military  difcipline  ,  X49« 
Their  treatment  of  prifunert ,  ^51.  Their  fortitude  under  tor- 
|ure,  152.  Sever  eat  human  flcfh  but  to  gratify  revenge.  156. 
Howthe  South  Americans  treated  their  prifoqers ,  157.  Their 
military  education,  158.  Strange  method  of  chuGng  a  captain, 
among  the  Indians  on  the  baukli  of  the  Orinoco  •  ^59*  Their 
bumbers  wafted  by  continual  wars,  162,  Th^ir  tribes  new  re- 
cruit their  uumberl  by  adopting  prifoners,  1(^3.  Are  never  for- 
midable in  )var ,  to  more  poUfhed  nations ,  165.  Their  .arts » 
drefs,  aud  ornaments,  166.  Their  habitatiops,  yo.  Their 
arms,  174.  Their  domeftick  utenfils.  175.  Conftruaion  of  theic 
canoes,  176.  Tlie  liftlefTnefs  with  which  they  apply  to  labour, 
i77.  Their  religion ,  jgo.  Some  tribes  altogether  deiHtute  of 
any,  I^g*  Remaricable  diyerfity  in  their  religious  notion 5,  188. 
their  ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the  fdul,  19I.  Their  modes 
of  burial,  193.  Why  their  phyficians  pretend  to  be  conjurers,  I95« 
Their  love  of  dancing,  199.  Their  immoderate  paflion  for  gaming, 
ap3.  Are  exttemely  addidied  to  dipunkennefs.  204.  Put  their  aged 
iad  incurable  to,  death,  209.  General  eftimi^te  of  their  charafter, 
aio.  Their  intelleaualpoweis,  211,  Their  political  talents,  2I3» 
Powers  of  atfeaion,  315.  Hardnefs  of  Jieart,  2l6«  Their  in- 
tenfibility,  217.  Taciturnity,  Jl^-  Their  ctinning,  220.  Their 
virtues,  222.  Their  fpirit  of  independence,  ibid.  Fortitude, 
ibid.  Attachment  to  their  community,  223-  Their  fatisfattioq 
with  their  own  condition,  224.  Gencjal  caution  with  refpeft 
to  this  inquiry,  22gv  Two  diftinguiihabie  claffes  of,  Q30,  Ex- 
ceptions as  .to  their  charaaer,  231*  Their  charaaeriifticliL  features 
defcrioed,  454,  Inftances  of  theit  pejffeveiing  fpecd ,  456.  An 
antipathy  induftrioufly  enj^ouraged  between  tiicm  and  the  ne* 
groes  in  America ,  by  the  Spaniards  ,  iii.  294»  Their  prefent 
condition  ,  293*  How  taxed ,  294.  V.§tated  feryiees  demanded 
from  them , .  295.  Mode  of  exaftlng  thefe  (erviccs ,  296.  How 
governed,  297*  Proteaor  of  the  Indians  ,  his  fuualon ,  29S» 
Reafons   why  fo   fmall  a   progrefs  is"  madt  in  their  converfion, 

Amerigo  Vefpucci  pubUfhed  the  firft  written  account  of  the  New 
'    Wwld,  and  hence  gave  name  to  America,  i.  I97*    W«  '^**'" 

as  difcoverer  examined ,  362',   ' 
Anacoana,    a  female  cacique  of   Hifpaniola,     her  bafe  and  cruel 

ufage  by  the  Spaniards  ,  \,  236,. 
Andes,  ftupendoiis  height  and  extent  of  that  range-  of  mouataias, 

ii.  4.  Their  height  cbmpareti  with  other  mountains,  433*    Gon- 

Z1A0  Pizarro*s  remarkable  expedition  over ,  ill.  8(* 
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Abittials  ,  large ,  tery  few  found  in  Americft  at  its  firft  difcov«ry, 

il.  is,  19. 
Ahciems,    cAife  6f  the  imperfeAioD   of   the    art    of  tuivigatlon 

among  them ,  i*>5.  -  Their  geographical  knowledge  extremely 

coiifined  330—336. 
Arabians  peculiarly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  geography ,  i*  36. 
Argonauts*  the  expedition  of,  why  fo  famous  among  the  Greeks^ 

Arithmetick,  or  computitioif,  the  art  of,  hardly  known  to  the  na» 
tive  Americiins ,  ii«,87* 

Afcolino ,  father ,  his  extraordinary  ro!(Con  to  the  prince  of  the 
Tartars  i  i»  43. 

Afiatick  difcoveries  htade  by  the  Rufiians  ,  ii;  38* 

Affiento  trade,  the  nature  of,  explained,  iii.  344,345*  The  frauds 
in,  aad  how  put  an  enrt  to ,   347. 

Atahualpa,  is  left  by  his  farber  Huafcar  hisfucce(Tor  in  the  kin^«> 
dom  of  Quito,  tii«  2a*  Defeats  bis  brother  Huafcar,  and  ufurps 
the  empire  of  Pern  ;  a3»  Sends  prefents  to  Pizarro  ,  25.  Vi« 
fits  Pizarro ,  29*  Is  perfidlouf'y  feized  by  bim  •  3^*  Agrees 
With  Pizarro  on  a  ranfom,  53.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  37. -His 
behaviour,  during  hisfconfinement,  38-40.  A  form  of  tria.lbeftowed 
on  him t  41.  Is  put  to  death,  42,43.  Comparifou  of  authorttiea 
lelating  to  his  cranfa£iions  with,    and  treatment  by,    Pizarro, 

390. 
Audience  of  New  Spain,    board  of,    eftablifhed  by  the  Cmpertfr 

Charles  V.ii.  4ai7»  Coarta  of,  their  jurifdidiori,   iii.  273  -7-276. 
Af  eria,  «  Spanifh  tax  for  convoy  to  and  from  America, ^ when  firlt 

iropofad  ,  iii.  467*  Its  rate  ,  ibid.  ^t) 

Atorei,  thofe  ifiands  difcovered  by  the  Portugaefe,  i**|66« 

B 

Biilboa  •  Vafco  Nu^nez  de,  fettles  a  colony  at  Santa  Maria  ,  in  the 
gulph  ofDarien,.!.  256»  Receives  intelligence  of  the  richcoutt-* 

*  try  of  Peru,  2^^*  His  charafter,  a66.  Marches  acrofs  the  ifth- 
mus,  267.  Difcovers  the  Southeru  Ocean  ,  269.  Returns,  2?  I. 
Is  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by  the  appointment  cf  Pedrarias 
Davila,  272*  U  fibed  by  Pedrariad  for  former  tranfaftions,  274* 
Is  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  the  countries  on  the  Sout)» 
Sea,  and  marries  Pedrarias's  daughter,  2?7«  Js  arreAed  aui^ 
put  to  death  by  Pedrarias ,  279* 

£ark,  Jefuits  ,  a  nroduftion  peculiar  to  Peru,  iii.  324. 

Barrere ,  hii  defcipcion  of  the  conftruftio^  of  Indian  houfes ,  ii« 
48P.       '  , 
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Behaim,  Martin,  the  honour  of  having  difcovered  America  MMf 
afcribed  to  him  by  fome  German  authors ,  U  SS2*  Account  of 
him  and  his  family  ,  ibid.  '     • 

Bchring  and  Tfcbiriliow,  Ruffian  navigators.  thouRht  to  have  dif- 
covered  the  north-weft  extremity  of  Amarica  from  the  eaftward, 
ii.  39.  Uncertainty  of  their  accounts ,  45I» 

Benalca«ar ,  governor  of  St*  Michael ,  reduces  the  kingdonr  of 
Qnito ,  iii.  48-  l»  deprived  of  his  command  by  Pizarro ,  gl- 

Benjamin  the  Jew  of  Todtla ,  his  extraordinary  travels ,  i.  4I. 

Bernaldes,  inftance  of  the  bravcry'of  the  Caribbeps  meotioned  by 

'      hira,  ii.  497-  .       -  - 

Bethenc6urt ,   John  dt ,   a  Norman  baron .  conquers  and  poffeffea 

the  Canary  Ulands ,  i.  49»      .  .  ^     ... 

Birds,  in  America.,    their  flight  often  ftre^ch  to  an    Smmenfe  dif- 

tance  from  land.  1,344.    Tin  account>ofthofe  natural  to  it,  ii.2I. 
Bogota  in  America,  fome  account  of  the  inhabitants  of,  i»»  134* 

Caufes  of  their  tame  fubaiiffion  to  the  Spaniards,  I37*     Tneir 

religious  dtfftrines  and  rites ,  i89»  ,.     ^ 

Bojador.  cape  .  the  flrft  difcovcry  of,   i.  55-     I«  doubUd  by  the 

Portuguefe  difcoveries  ,  60,  - 

Boffu ,  his  account  of  the  American  war-fong.  ii.  483. 
Bovadilla,    Francis  de,    is  fent  to  HifpanJola   to  inquire  into   the 

condua  of  Columbus .  i*  204.  -^nds  Columbus  home  m  irons, 

»o6.  Is   degraded,  ftoy.  213. 
Bougainville .  his  defence  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno ,  U  330- 
Bouguer .   M.  his  cbarafter  of^the  native  l>eruvians  -,  if.  462. 
Brafil ,  the'  coaft  of^  dlfcovered  by  Alvarez  Cabral ,  i.  »oo.    Rt- 
^        marks  on  the  climate  of,  ii.  439* 
Bridges ,  Peruvian  ,  defcribed  ,  iii.  426^ 
Buenos  Ayres ,  In  South  America  ,  fome  account  of  that  province, 

iii.'249>  .-.     .  .    *.  •  -J 

Bulls,    papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanifh  America,    before  examined 

and   approved   by    the  royal  council  of   the  Indief ,    iii*  302- 
See  Cruzado. 
Burial  of  the  dead, ^Amcritan  mode  of  ii.  193* 

« 

c 

Cahral,  Alvarez,   a  Portuguefe  commander,  difcovers  the  coaft  of 

Cac\'o.*\he  beft'in  quality,  produced  in  the  Spanifh  American  ca- 
lonies ,  iii.  315.  The  preparatiea  of  chocolate  from ,  4«hr*l 
from  the  Mexicans  ,  %$<>• 
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C|NSi£»  the  galeons  and  flota,  removed  thither  from  Seville,  iii« 

Califoroia ,  the  penrnfula  of,  difcovered  by  Fernando  Cortes,  iU 
428«  l^he  true  ftate  of  this  country  long  unknown,  iii.  239* 
Why  depreciated  by  the  jefuits ,  240.  Favourable  account  of, 
given  by  Don  Jofeph  Galvez ,  ibid* 

Xalifornians ,  the  charader  of,  by  P*  Veoegas  ,  ii.  466. 

Canipeachy ,  difcovered  by  Cordova,  who  is  repulfed  by  the  na- 
tives ,  i.  3I7#  -  ' 

Campouaanes,  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  charafter  of  his  political  an4 
commercial  writings,  iii*  4.61*  His  account  of  the  produce  of 
the  Spanifh  American  mines,  469. 

Omary  iflands  ertfted  into  a  kingdom  by  pope  Clement  VI.  i*  49* 
Are  tonquered  by  John  de  Bethencourt ,  ibid. 

Cannibals ,  no  people  ever  foun()  ta  eat  human  flefh  for  fubfift* 
ence ,  though  often  for  revenge,  ii«  156,  484. 

Canoes,  American,  the  cohftruftion  of,  defcribed  ,  ii*.  176. 

Caraccas ,  eftablifhmtnt  of  the  ^ompany  trading  tp  that  coalt ,  iii* 
351*  Growth  of  the  trade,  458. 

Caribbee  iflands,    difcovered  by  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage, 

i.  I5I' 
Caribbees  ,  their  fpirit  peculiarly  fierce  ,  ii*  232*    Their  cbarafter 

'  by  M.  de  Chanvaloo ,  465*  Probabl«  coiije^ure  as  to  the  dif« 
tinftioa  in  charafttr  between  them  and  the  natives  of  the  larger 
iflands  ,  498* 

Carpini,    his  extraordinary  miffioa  to  the  prince   of  the.  Tartars, 

'   i*  42» 

Carthagena,  the  harbour  of,  the  fafeft  and  beft  fortified  of  any  ip 
all  the  Spanifh  American  dominions ,  iii.  253* 

Carthaginians,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among,-  i*  lo» 
The  famous  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Hnmitco ,   12*  ) 

Garvajal ,  Francifco  de  ,  contributes  to  Vaca  d^  Caftro*s  viftory 
over  young  Almagro,  iii*  96*  Encourages  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to 
affume  the  government  of  Peru,  117*  AdvifesPizarro  to  affume 
the  fovereignty  cif  the  country,  133,  Is  feized  by  Gafca  and 
executed  ,   142. 

CamHo,  BefnalDiaz  del  ,  eharader  of  hisHiftoria  Verdadera  detU 
Conqui(Va  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna ,  ii.  5a2» 

Centeno,  Diego,  revolts  from  Gonzalo  fizarro  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  iii.  Ii^»  Is  defeated,  by  Carvajal ,  and  fecretes  himfelf 
in  a  cave,  121.  Sallies  out  and  feizes  Cuzco,  136*  Is  reduced 
by  Ptzarro,  137.  Is  employed  by  Gafca  to  make  difcoveries  ia 
the  regions  about  the  rives  Plata,  14^ 

0hanvaton«  M^  de>  hit  charafter  of  the  DttiTC  CArii»b«e# »  ii*44^t 
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Cbapetoties ,  fn  the  Sp»Difh  American  coloniet ,  who  tbui  diftitf-^ 
guifhed ,  hi*  S87»  ^  . 

Charlefs  III.  king  of  Spain,  eftablifhed  packed-boats  between  Spaid 
»nd  the  tolonies ,  iii.  355.  Allows  free  trade  to  the  windward 
iflandc,  356I  Grants  thie  colonies  a  free  trade  with  each  other* 

359.  ^ 

Charles  V»  emperor,  fends Roderigo  deFlgaefoa  toHifpanioIa,  «# 

chief  Judge ,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  Indians ,  u  ^97* 
Caufes  this  fuhjeft  to  be  debated  before  him ,  304,  Equips  a 
fquadron  at  the  foticitation  ofFeidinand  MageMan.  ii*  40g.  Re* 
ilgns  his  claim  on  th6  Moluccas  to  the  l^ortuguefe  ,  4 1 4*  Ap- 
points Cortes  governor  of  New  Spain  ,  4x6.  Rewards  him  on 
coming  home,  426.  Eftablifhes  a  board  called  the  Audience  of 
New  Spain,  427*  His  confutations  on  American  afiTairs,  itu 
pg-^ioo.  Eftablifhes  new  regulations,   I03,  104. 

Chili,  is  invaded  by  Almagro  ,  iii.  56.  How  fubjefted  by  the  Spa- 
niards, S44*  Excellence  of  its  climate  and  oil,  ibid,  245*  Cattfo 
of  its  being  negle^ed,  a4<)«  Profpeft  of  its  improvement,  247. 

C^hiquitos,  politicalftate  of  that  people,  iram  Fernandez,  ii.  478^* 

Chocolate,  the  ufe  of,  derived  from  the  Mextcan>' .  iii*  351. 

Cholula  t  in  Mexico  ,  arrival  of  Cortes  there ,  with  fome  account 
of  the  town  ,  li«  295.  A  confpiracy  ag«*nit  Corees  difcoveredy 
and  the  inhabitants  deftroyed,  297> 

Cicero;  inOance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  337* 

Ciualoa ,  political  (tate  of  the  people  there ,  ii*  473*  Their  mode 
of  living,  488*  Are  deftitute  of  all  religion,  493.  Extraordinary 
large  grain  of  gold  found  there,  iii*  427, 

Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora ,  lace  difcoveries  of  rich 
mines  made  there  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  238'  Probable  effedt 
of  thefe  difcoveries,  239. 

Clement  VI.  pope,  erefts  the  Canary  iflands  into  a  kingdom,  i,  49« 

Climates,  influenced  by  a  variety  of  ^caufes,  ii.^*  Their  operatieii 
on  mankind,  228*  'Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  different  de^ 
grees  of  heat  in ,  435,  436. 

Cochineal,  an  imporunt  produdion,  alm'oft  peculiar  te  New  Spain, 
iii.  324* 

Cold,  excraordiniiry  predominance  of^  in  the  climate  ofAmeric«« 
ii*  8*   Caufes  of  this  peculiarity ,   10* 

Colonies,  Spanifh  American,  view  of  the  policy  and  trade  of,  ii>« 
S59.  Depopulation  theflrft  effeft  of. them,  ibid.  Caufes  of  chit 
depopulation,  2^0*  The  fmall-pox  very  fatal  to,  262*  General 
idea  of  the  Spanifh  policy  in  ,  26^.  Early  interpofidon  of  th* 
regal  authority  in,  269*  An  exclufive  trade  the  firft  objeftin, 
079*  Compared  with  thoft  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  280* 
The  great  reftriftions  they  are  fubjeft  to,  283*  Slow  progre(sof 
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their  populftdon  from  Europe ,  &g3.  Are  difcouraged  by  th* 
fttte  of  property Tthere,  s84>  Add  by  the  nature  of  their  eccle- 
fiaftical  policy,  286.  The  various  clalTes  of  people  in,  28?*  Ec-* 
•  clefiaftical  conftit;ution  of,  301.  Form  and  endowments  of  the 
church  there ,  303«  Pernicious  effedis  of  monaftick  inftitations 
there,  304.  Character  of  the  ecclefiafticks  there,  306.  Produc* 
tions  of,  316.  The  mines,  317.  Thofe  df  Potofi  an^^  Sacote. 
cas,  318*  The  fpirit  with  which  they  are  worked,  320.  Fatal 
ciTefts  of  this  ardour ,  322*  Other  commodities  that  compofo 
the  copimerceof,  324*  Amazing  increafe  of  horned  cattle  there* 
325.  Advantages  which  Spain  fornlerly  derived  from  them* 
326«  Why  the  fame  advantages  are  n«t  ftiil  received ,  328. 
Guarda  Cofias  employed  to  check  the  contraband  trade  in,  347» 
The  ufe  of  regifter  fhips  introduced  ,  ibid.  And  galeons  laid 
afide,  349*  Company  of  the  Caraccas  inftithted,  352.  Eftablifh- 
meat  of  regular  packet-boats  to,  354*  Free  trade  permitted 
between  them«  356.  New  regulations  in  the  government  of, 
36^.  Reformation  of  the  courts  of  juftice ,  362.  New  dif^riba. 
tion  of  governments ,  ibid.  A  fourth  viceroyalty  eftablifhed, 
363*  Attempts  to  reform  domeftick  policy,  ^65.  Their  trade 
^^V'ith  the  Philippine  iflands ,  370*  Revenue  derived  from ,  by 
Spain,  374«  feq«  Cxpence  of  adminiftration  there  ,  377*  State  of 
population  in,  432  -  438.  The  number  of  monafterics there* 
445»  See  Mexico ,  Peru ,  &c.  * 
Columbus,  Bartholomew*  is  fent  by  h\i  brother Chriftopher to ne« 
gociate  Y^ith  Henry  VIU  king  of  England,  i.  9I.  The  misfor- 
tunes  of  his  voyage,  9d«  Follows  his  brother  to  Hifpaniola,  i63» 
Is  vefted  with  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  there  by  his  brother 
on  his  return  to  Spain,   174.  Founds  the  town  of  St.  Domingo, 

Columbus,  Chriftopber,  birth  and  education  of,  l»  77.\His  early 
yoyages ,  ibid.  Marries  and  fettles  at  Lifbon ,  79*  His  geogra-* 
phical  reflections,  8I<  Conceives  the  idea  of  making  difcoveries 
to  the  weftward,  82*  Offers  his  fervices  to  the  iGtnuefe  fenate, 
\87«  Caufe  of  his  overtures  being  rejefted  in  Portugal,  89*  Ap^ 

'  plies  to  the  courts  of  Caftile  and  England ,  9o»  His  propofal. 
Low  treated  by  the  Spanifh  geographers ,  93.  Is  patronifed  by 
Juan  Perez,  96.  His  propofals  again  rejefted ,  98*  Is  invited 
bylfabella,  and  engaged  in  the  Spanifh  fervice,  zoi«  Prepara- 
tions for  his  voyage,  I05.  The  amount  of  his  eijtiipment,  io6» 
Sails  from  Spain,  I08>  His  vigilant  attention  to  alt  circumftances 
during  his  voyage,  llo.  Apprehenfions  of  his  crew,  III.  His 
addrefs  in  <}uieting  their  cabals ,  1 15*  Indications  of  their  ap- 
proaching land,  117.  Anifland  difcovered,  119.  He  lands,  I20» 
His  interview  with  the  natives,  ibid.  Names  the  ifland  San  SaU 
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««dore»  I&3.  Profecutei  his  dircoveries  fuuthward,   124,  Difco- 
vers ,  and  lands  on^  the  idand  of  Cuba ,  ibid.,  Difcovers  Hifpa* 
niola,  127.  Sutlers  fliipwreckt  but  Is  faved  by  the  Indians,   131. 
Builds  a  fort,   135.  Returns  to  Europe,   138*  His  expedient  to 
preferve  the  tueniory  of  ijsdifcoveries  during  a  ftorm,  139.  Ar« 
rivjBs  at  the  Azores,  ibid.  Arrives  atLifbou,  141.  His  reception 
in  Sgaio,  14a.  Hii  audience  with  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  143. 
Bis  equipment  for.afecond  voyage,  I48«   Difcovers  the  Caribbee 
iflauds ,   I5I«     Finds  his  colony  on  Hifpaniola  deftroyed ,    153. 
Builds  a  city,  which  he  calls  Ifabella,  155.    Vifits  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  157.    His  men  difcontented  and  factious, 
160.    Difcovers  t^  ifland  of  Jamaica,  162.    Meets  his  brother 
Bartholomew  at  Ifabella.  163*  The  native^  ill  ufed  by  his  men,  \ 
and  begin  to  be  alarmed,  164*  feq.  He  defeats  the  Indians,   i68* 
£xaAs  tribute  from  them,   169.  Returns  to  Spain  to  juftify  hit 
conduft,   174.  Is  furnifhdd  with  a  more  regular  plan  for  colool- 

,  zation,  1 76.  His  third  voyage,  igl.  Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Tri- 
nidad ,  t82*  Difcovers  the  cooiineut  of  America  ,  183*  State  of 
Bifpaniola  on  his  firrival,  185*  Compofes  the  nijutiuy  of  Roddan 
and  his  adhereiits,  l89-  IsdiftrelTed  by  the  faftious  behaviour  of 
his'men,  202*  Coluplaints  carried  to  Spain  agaiuft  him,  203,  £04. 
Is  fent  hom,e  iu  irons*  205.  Clears  his  conduct,  -but  is  notre- 
ftored  to  his  authority,  cog*  His  folicitatious  neglefted ,  214. 
Forms  new  fchemes  of  difcovery ,  2I5>  Eiigages  in  a  fourth 
voyage,  2x7.  His  treatment  at  Hifpaniola,  2l8*Searches  after 
a  palTage  to  the  Indian  ocean,  220*  Is  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft 
of  Jamaica ,  22I9  222*  His  artifice  to  fecure  the  fiiendfhip  of 
the  Indians,  225,  229^.  Is  de]ivere4.  and  arrives  at  Hifpaniola, 
S29«  Returns  to  Spain ,  230t  His  death «  231.  His  right  to 
the 'original  difcovery  of  America  defended,  350  feq. 

Colombus ,  Don  Die^o ,  fues  out  his  claims  to  his  father's  privi- 
leges, i,  247*  Marries  and  goes  over  to  Hifpaniola ,  248  .249* 

'  EUablifhes  a  pearl  fifhery  at  Cubagua,-  250*  Projefts  ibe  con- 
queft  of  Cuba,  256*  Hismeafures  thwarted  by  Cerdinand  .SSI* 
Returns  to  Spain ,  282. 

Coinmpree ,  the  aera  from  which  iti  commencement  is  to  be  dated, 
u  3*   Motives  to  an  intercourfe  among  diOant  nations ,  5.   Still 

.  flourifhed  in  the  eailern  empire'  after  the  fubverHon  of  the 
weftern  ,  34*  Revival  of ,  in  Europe  ,  36#-  3g« 

Compafs*  mariner's^  navigation  extended  more  by  the  inventioii 
of,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages,i.  46.  By  whom 
invented  ,  47* 

^ondamine,  M.  his  account  of  &e  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  in  South  America,  ii«444«  His lemarkf  on th< thander 
•r  the  native  Americans  >  464* 
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Congo,  the  kingdom  of,  dtfcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  i*  6g, 

Cpndantinople ,  the  confequence  of  removing  the  feat  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  to ,  i.  32*  Continued  a .  commercial  city  after  the 
^exdn^iou  of  the  weftero  empire ,  34*  Became  the  chief  mart 
of  Italy,   37. 

Cordova,  Fraticifco  Hernandez  ,  difcovers Yucatan,  !«  316.  Is  re« 
puifed  at  Campeachy,  and  returns  to  Cuba,  317,.  318* 

Corita,  Alon:>:o ,  his  obfervations  on  the  contraband  trade  of  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  iii,  193*  Charafter  of  his  Americau  memoirs. 

Cartes,  Fernando,  his  birfh ,  education,  and   charaAer,  ii.  236* 
Is  by  Velai'quez  appointed  commander  of  the  armament   fitted 
out  by  him  againft  New  Spain  ,  238*  Velafquez  becomes  jea- 
lous of  him,  239*  Velafquez  fends  ordres  to  deprive  him  of  his 
commiflion  ,and  lay  him  under  an  arreft,  241.  Is  protedied  by 
his  troops  ,  243«  The  amount  of  his  forces,  244*  Reduces  the 
Indians   at  Tabafco  ,  247.    Arrives    at   St.  Juan    de  Ulua ,  ibid. 
His  interview  with  two  Mexican  commanders. 250.  Sends  pre- 
fents  to  Montezuma  ,  253*  Receives  others- in  return,  254.  His 
fchemes ,  261,    Eflablifhes   a  form    of  civil  governmenc.  265* 
Refigns  his  CQmmifTion  under  Velafquez  and  affumes  the  comnvatid 
in  the  king's  nam&,  266  -  299.    His  friendffaip  courted   by  thd 
^empoallans  ,  271.  Builds  a  fort,  272.  Concludes  a  formal  tiU 
Jinnee  with  feveral  caziques,273.  Difcovers  a  confpiracy  among' 
his  men,  and  deftr^yshis  fhips,277.  Advances  into  tlie  coun-? 
try,28o«  Is  oppofed  by  tlie  Tlafcalans  ,;282.  Concludes  a  peace 
with  them,    288*    His  rafh  zeal,    292.     Proceeds  to  Cholular 
.    295>  Difcovers  a  confpiracy  againft  him^bere ,  and  deftroys  the 
iuhabitauts,    297*    Approaches   in   fight  of  the   capital    city  of 
Mexico ,  3oo»  His  firft  interview  with    Montezuma  ,  301.    His 
nnxiety  at  bit    filuatiou  in  the  city  of  Mexico ,  310*     Seizes 
IMontezuma,  3II«  Orders  him  to  be  fettered,  3i7..ReafoBS  of 
his  conduct,  3}8>    Prevails  on  Montezuma  to  own  himfeif  a  vaflfa! 
to    the  Spanifh  cfown ,  322.  Amount  and  divifiou  of  his  trea-^ 
fure,  324.  Enrages  the  B^exican8,by  his  imprudent  zeal,  328* 
An  armament  fent  by  Velafquez  to  fuperfede  him  ,  330.     His 
deliberations  oii  this  event,  336*  Advances  to  meet  Narvaez» 
339«  Defeats  Karvaez,   and  makes   him   prlfoner,  346*  Gains 
ovef  the  Spanifh  foldiers  to  his  intereft,  ibid.  Retuvnsto  MexU 
CO*    349-    I^is  impropei  condu6b  on  his  arrival ,  351.    Is  refo- 
lut^  attacked  by  the  Mexicans  ,    352.     Attacks  them  in  turm 
ll^ithout  fuccef^,  353*  Deinth  of  Montezuma,  355,  His  extraor- 
dinary efvape  from  death ,  358*    Abandons  the  city  of  Mexico, 
^  ibid«  Is  attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  360,  His  great  loiTeiin  the 
f mounter,  362*  DiOicuUies  of  his  retreat,  363.   Bftttlc  of  Om 
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tnmba ,  365*  Defiats  the  Mexicans  ,.  367*  Matioen*  fpirit  oC 
his  troops,  371*  Reduces  the  Tepeacaos ,  372*  Is  ftrengthened 
by  feveral  rcioforcements,  374*  Returns  to  Mexico,  379*  Eftit- 
blifhes  bis  bead  quarters  at  Tezeuco,  ibib.  Reduces  or  conci* 
>iates  the  furrouniling  country ,  38O.  Cabals  among  his  troops, 
382.  His  prudence  in  fuppreCing  thtm,  ^3«  Builds  and  launch. 
cs  a  fleet  of  brigantines- on  the  lalce,  385-— 387*  Befieges  Mexi- 
co ,  388-  Malces  a  {(tand  aflfault  tq  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  but 
is  repulfed,  393,  394.  Evades  the  Mexican  prophecy,  398. 
Talces  Guatimozin  prifoher,  402.  Gains  poffeflSon  of  the  city,-4o3. 
And  ot  the  whole  empire ,  406.  Defeats'  another  attempt  to 
fuperfede  him  in  his  commapd,  415.  Is  appointed  governor  of 
Kew  Spain,  416*  His  fch&mes  and  arrangements,  418*  Crael 
treatment  of  the  natives ,  ibiA.  His  conduct  fubjefted  to  inqui- 
ry ,  424.  Returns  to  Spain  to  juftify  himfelf ,  ibid*  Is  rewarded 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.'426«'  Qoes  back  to  Mexico  with  U* 
mited  pollers,  427.  Difoovers  California,  428*  Returns  to 
Spain  ,  an4  dies ,  429*  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  his  letters  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  500*  Authors  who  wrote  of  his  con- 
queft  of  New  Spain ,  50I  feq. 

Council  of  the  Indies,  its  power,  iii.  276. 

Creoles ,  in  the  Spahifh  American  colonies ,  charafter  of,  iii.  288* 

Croglan,  colonel  George,  his  account  of  the  difcovery  of  the  bones 
of  large  extinft  fpecies  of  animals  in  North  America ,   ii«  446* 

Crufades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  great  political  advantages  dttrfved 
from ,  by  the  European  nations ,  L  39. 

Cruzado ,  bulls  of,  publihed  regularly  every  two  years  In  the 
Spanifb  colonies,  iii,  375*  Piices  of,  and  amount  of  the  dale  at 
the  la(^  publicaU(<n,  463,  464* 

Cuba,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by Chriftopher  Columbus ,  f.  124* 
Is  failed  round  byOcampo ,  247.  The  conqneft  of,  undertaken 
by  Diego  Velafquez ,  256.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  cazique  Ha- 
tucy ,  and  his  repartee  to  a  friar,  259.  Columbus's  enthuflafticfc 
defcqption  of  a  liarbour  in ,  345  ,  346.     The  tobacco  produced 

.  there ,  the  fineft  in  all  America ,  iii.  325. 

Cubagua ,  a  pearl  fifhery  eftablirhed  there ,  i,,  250. 

Cumana,  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill  treatment  by  tfaeSpani* 
ards,  i.  309.  The  country  defolated  by  Diego  Ocampo,  310* 

Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  founded  bv  Manco  Ca* 
pac,  iii.  17.  is  feized  byPizarro,  46.  Is  befieged  by  tbePeru« 
vians ,  6o«  Is  furprifed  by  Almagro  ,  64.  Is  recovered  and  pIK 
U(c4  by  thePizarrof,  74*  Was  the  dniy  city  iia  allPero*  230* 
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Dancing ,  the  Xo^t  of ,  t  favouritt  paffion  among  the  AmertcaD^ 
ii*  I99« 

Parien,  the  ifthmus  of,  defcribed,  u  265.  The  increare  of  fettle* 
ment  there,  obftrufted  hy  the  noxioufnefs  of  the  climate,  iii*  2^2* 

De  Solis,,  his  unfortunate  expedition  up  the  river  Plata,  i,  2So« 

De  SoHs ,  Antonio ,  character  of  his  Hiftoria  de'  la  Conquiftst  do 
Mexico  ,  ii,  503 . 

D'Efqnilache ,  prince,  viceroy  of  Peru,  his  vigorous  meafuresfor 
'retraining  the  excefles  of  the  regular  clergy  there,  iii,3io.  Ren- 
dered ineffeftual,   iDid. 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  difcovers  the  Cape  of. Good  Hope,  1*  ?3. 

Difcoveries,  the  di£ferenc6  between  thofe  made  by  laad,  and  thofe 
by  fea,  ftated.  U  355  feq. 

Dodwell,  his  objeftions  to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  exploded.  i<  329* 

Dorotngo,  St.  ot>  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  founded  by  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus,  i.  185. 

Dominicans,  thofe  in  Hifpaniola  publicly  r6monftrate  againft  the 
cruel  treatments  of  the  Indians  ,  U  284»  See  Las  Cafas, 

DrunlieDnefs,  l^rong  propenfity  of  the  Aquericans  to  indulge  in,  il* 
204^ 

Earth,  the  globe  of,  bow  divided  intozonH  by  the  aticientf,  ).  2^^ 
Egyptians,  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among  them 

i«  6. 
£1  Dorado  ,   wonderful  reports  of  a  country  fo  called ,   mftd<  by» 

Francis  Orellana,  iii,  85* 
Elepbaqt ,  that  animal  peculiar  to  the  torrid  sone ,  ii»  447» 
Efcurial ,  curious  calender  difoovered  in  the  Library   there  by  Mr* 

Waddilov.e,  iii,  213.  Defcription  of  that  valuable  monument  of 

Mexican  art,  ibid. 
Efquimaux  Indians ,  refemblances  between  thtm  and  their  neigh* 

hours  the  Greenlanders ,  ii.   44*  Some  account  of,  490* 
Eugene, IV*  pope,  grants  to  the  Portuguefe  an  exclufive  right  to 

all  the  countries  they  fhould  difcover,    from  Cape  Non  to  tbo 

continent  of  India ,  i«  64. 
Europe,  how  affefted  by  the  difmemberment  of  the  Roman  Empiro 

by   the  barbarous  nations »  i.   33*     Revival    of  commerce   and 

navigation  in ,    36  Uq*     Political  advamages  derived  from  the 

ernfades,  39* 
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f  ierdinaod  kiog  of  Caftile-.  Se«  Colambai  and  IfabelU.  Turns  bis 
attention  at  length  to  tlie  regulation  pf  American  affairs,  i*  241a 
Don  Diego  de  Columbus  fues  out  his  father's  clftixns  againft  him« 
247.  CreQs  two  governqieDts  00  the  continent  of  America,  252. 
Sends  a  fleet  toDarien,  and  fuperfedes  Baiboa,  273*  Appoints 
Balboa  Ifeuceoaut- governor  of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea. 
277,  Sends  Dias  de  Solis  to  difcover  a  weftern  pafTage  to  the 
.  IVIoluccas  ,  zSOf  Thwarts  the  meafures  of  Diego  Columbus* 
2^8 1*  His  decree  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians ,  ds$* 

Fernandez ,    Don    Diego ,    chara^er    of    his   Uiftoria    del   Pervv 

iii.  385* 
Fernandez,  P.  his  defcripdon  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  Chiqui' 

tos,  ii.  478* 
Figueroa ,    Roderigo  de  ,    Is  appointed  chief  judge  of  Hifpaniola , 

^ith   a,  commiflion  to  examine  into  the    treatment  of  ^he  lo- 

diatt  .natives ,  i.  297*     Makes  an   experiment  to  determine  the 

capacity  of  the  Indians,  311*^ 
'Florida,  difcovered  by  Juan  PoncQ  de  Ueoo,  i.  ^60.    The  chiefs 

there  heieditary,    ii.  13^*     Account  of,    from  Alvaro  Nqgnez 

Cabeca  de  Vaca,  ii,  471. 
Flota ,  SpaniDi,  feme  account  of,  iii«  337* 
Fonfcca ,  bifhop  of  Badajos ,    mhiifter  for  Indian  affairs  ,   obftrufts 

the    plans  of  colonization  and   difcovery  formed  by  Columbus, 

i*  170,  180*  Patronizes  the  expedition  of  AlonzodeOjeda,  i^. 


jGaleoQs*  Spanifh,  the  natuf'e  and  purpofe  of  thefe  vefTels  ,  iii«  33^. 

Arrangement  of  their  voyage ,  ibid,  abolifhed  ,  349* 
Galvez ,  Don  Jofeph,  fent  to  difcover  the  true  ftate  of  Califorma, 

111.  240* 
Qama^  Vafco  de ,  his  voyage  for  difcovery,  u  I9lt  Doubles 'ti^e 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,    ips*     Anchors  before  the  city  Melinda» 
'  193.  Arrives  at  Calecut  in  Malabar,  ibid. 
Gaming ,  Jtrange  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to,  ii*  203* 
Ganges,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancients  as  to  thepofitfoa  of  that 

river,  i*  334«  -^ 

Gafca ,  Pedro  de  la^  fent  to  Peru  as  preftdent  of  the  Court  of  Ab- 

dience  in  Lima ,  iii.  i3g.     His,  charaffcer  and  moderation  ,  ibid* 

Thepowersiie  was  vefVed  wikb,  129  f*^*  Arrives  afcPanamaf  l|X. 
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Acquires  polTcffion  of  Panama^ With  the  fleet  and  forces  there, 

134*  Advances  towards  Cu^o ,  139,  140.  Pizarro's  troops  de« 

fert  to  him»  14.1.  Hfe-med^erate  ufe  oftheviftory,  143.  Devifes 

Employment  for  his  foldiers,  14^.     tJis  divlfion  of  the  country 

among  his  followers,   149* , The  difcontents  it  occafious,  959* 

fteftores  order  and  government,  151.  His  reception  at  his  return 

to  Spain,   152, 
Geminus,  ihfl^nce  of  his  ignorance  iri  geography,  i*  338. 
Geography,    the  knowledge  of,    extremely  Confined   among  th# 

ancients  ,    i»  ZZ*      Became  a   favourite  ftudy    among  the  Aril- 

bians ,   36* 
Giants^   the  accounts  of,  in  pur  early  travellers ,  unconflrnied  by< 

recent  difcoveries ,  i*  459. 
Cioia ,  Flavio ,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  compafs  ,  i.  47* 
Globe,  its  divifion   into  zones  by  the   ancients,-  i.  29. 
Gold,  why  the  lirfl:  metal  with  which  man  Ivas  aqUainted,  ii,  li{>« 

Extraordinary   large  grain  of,    fbund  in  the  mines  at  Cinailog, 

\\u  427. 
Gomara,  charafter  of  his  Cronica  de  la  NuevaEfpagna  ,  ii..  50I« 
Good  Hope  ,  Cape' of,  difcovered  by  BatholomeW  Diai ,  i.   ^3. 
'  Government,  no  vifible  form  of,  am.ong  the  native  Americans,  iu 

126.  Exceptions,  130. 
GranChaco,  account  of  the  method  of  making  War  among  the  na« 

tives  of,  from  Lozand,  ii.  480* 
Graiiada,  new  kingdom  of,  in  America,  by  whom  reduced  to  the 

Spanifh  dominion,  iii.  256.    Its  climate  and  produce,  257.    A 

viceroy  lately  eftablifhed  there  ,  172, 
Greeks ,    tincient ,    progrefs    of  navigation  and    difCovery    aniong 

them  ,  i.  14*  Their  commercial  intercourfe  with  other  nations 

very  limited,  17.  18. 
Greenland,  its  vidnity  to  North  Aihericft  ,  Ii*  44* 
Grijalva ,  Juan  de ,  fets  out  from  Cuba  on  a  vbyage  of  difcovery, 

i*  319.     Difcovers  and  gives  name  to  New  Spain,     32l*     His 

reafons  for  not  platting  a  colony  in  his  newly  difcovered  lahds». 

Guarda  Coftas ,  employed  by  Spain  to  check  illicit  trade  in  the 
American  colonies,  iii.  347.    . 

Guatimala>,  the  indigo  there  fiiperifir  to  any  in  America ,  111.324* 

Guatimozim  ,  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  Moiltezuma ,  fucceeds 
QuetUvaca  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico ,  ii.  378.  Repulfes  the 
attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  in  ftorming  «tie  city  of  Mexico,  394* 
Is  taken  prifoner  by  Cortes,    402*     Is  tortured  to  difcover   his 

f    treafure ,  405,  Is  hanged  ,  420* 

fiuiaoa ,  Dutch ,  caufc  pf  the  excelDvc  fertiliry.  of  t)i«  foil  therei" 
ii.  45«« 
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HaDiio  •    fill  Periplus  defended  >    With  tn  account  of  hit  voyage* 

i*  329.  330* 
Hatuey ,  a  cazique  of  Cuba,  his  crutti  treatment,  and   memorabte 

repartee  to  a  Franclfcan  friar,  i*  25^9* 

Hawkefworth's  voyages,  account  of  New  Holland  ,  and  the  inha- 
bitants from  ,  ii,  473« 

Heat,  the  different  degrees  of,  in  the  old  and  new  coutinents^ 
accounted  for,  ii.  435  feq.   Eftimated,  449« 

Henry ,  Prince  of  Portugal ,  his  charafter  and  ftudies ,  i.  56*  Ex- 
peditions formed  by  his  order,  5g — 63*  Applies  for  a  pap^ 
grant  of  his  new  difcoveries ,  63.  His  death ,  66* 

Herrada,  Juan  de,  a (faflB nates  Francis  Pi^arro,  iii*  91*  Dies  ,    9^. 

Herrera,  the  beft  hiftorian  5f  the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  ii*  504* 
his    account  of  Orellaua's  voyage «  iii.  398. 

Hifpaniola.  the  ifland  of^  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  i. 
127*  His  tranfadions  with  the  natives,  isg.  A  colony  left  there 
hy  Columbus,  133*  The  colony  deftroyed,  153,  Columbus  builds 
a  city  called  Ifabellai  lj»3.  The  natives  ilUufed,  and  begin  to  be 
alarmed,  164,  feq.  Are  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  168.  Tribute 
exafted  from  them,  169.  They  fcheme  to.  ftarv6  the  Spaniards^ 
171.  St«  Domingo  founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus  ,  185* 
Cplumbus  fent  home  in  irons  by  Bovadilla ,  dd5.  Nicholas  de 
Ovando  appointed  governor*  309*  Summary  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  natives  of,  233— *235.  Un- 
happy fate  of  Aaacoana ,  238*  Great  produce  from  the  midCf 
there ,  339.      The  inhabitants  dimiuifh  ,  349.      The  S^ianiardS 

^  recruit  them  by  tpepanning  the  natives  of  the  Uucayos  ,  344* 
Arrival  of  Don  Diego  de  Coiumbus,  249.  The  natives  of,  «1- 
moft  extirpated  by  flavery,  357,  283'  Controverfy  concerning 
the  treatment  of  them,  383*  Columbus's  account  of  the  humaa 
treatment  he  received  from  the  natives  of,  346.  Curious  in- 
ftance  of  fuperftition  in  the  Spanifh  planters  there  ,  ii«  449. 

Hplguin  •  Pedro  Alvarez ,  erefts  the  royal  Itandard  in  Peru ,  in  op'« 
pofition  to  the  younger  Almagro ,  iii,  95. 

Homer*  his.  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  I5« 
.  Honduras ,  the  value  of  the  country ,  owing  to  its  produftioa  of 
the  logwoed  tree  ,  iii*  341.  '^ 

Horned  cattle,  amazing  increafe  of  them  in  Spanifh  America,  iii* 

Horfes  ,  allonirhment  and  miftakes  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  firft  fight 
of  them,  ii.  511*  Expedient  of  the  Peruvians  to  render  them 
incapable  of  aaion,  iii.   397. 
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fluank  Capftc,  Iiicaof  Peru,  Iii«  charuJler  and  fatnily,  iii.  19,^0. 

Huafcar  Capac ,  Inca  of  Peru ,  difputes  his  brother  Ata^ualpa's 
fuccefliou 'CO  Quito,  iii*  2'o*  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoaer  by 
Atahualpn,  21*  Solicits  the  aitlftance  of  Pizarro  againft  hia 
brother ,  ZZ*  Is  put  to  death  by  order  of  A'tahiialpa »  34, 

I  ' 

jamMca  difcovered  by  Chriftdpher  Columbus,  U  162. 

Jerome,  Sc*  three  moiiks  of  that  order  fent  by  cardinal  Xim^lies  tb 

Hifpaniola ,    to  regulate  the   treatment  of  the  Indians,    i*  SQi. 

Their   conduft   under  this   cqmminioh  ,   292*       Are  recalled » 

297.      '  -        »       . 

Jefuits,    acquire  an  ^bfolute  dohtinion   over  Califofnijl,    111.940* 

Their  motives  for  depreciating  the  country,  ibid, 
Jews,    ancient,    fldte  of  commerce  add  navigatibn  among  thera« 

i.  9* 
incas  of  Peru,  r|ceived  dHgin  of  their  empire,  iii,  17,  sbg.  Their 

empire  founffcl  both  in  religion  and  policy,  209,  feq.  See  Peru; 
India ..  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  in  his  expediiion  to, 

i.  I8»     The  commerce'  with  i  how  carried  on  in  ancient  times* 

24,  25.    And  when  artis  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  36*    The 

fir(^  voyage  made  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  19^, 
Indians  in  Spanifh  America.  See  Americans* 
Indies,  Weft,  whyColunibus*J>  difcovferies  were  fe  named,   1*147. 
Innocent^  IV.  pope ,  his  extraordinary  miffion  to  the  prince  of  thd 

Tartars,  U  42; 
InquiOrion,  court.  6f,  When  ftnd  by  Whdmfirft  introduced  iiitoPor- 

tugal  *  I.  34t* 
Infefts  and  reptiles ,    why  fd  buiiierous  liud  doxious  in  America, 

ii.  i>o. 
John  U  king  of  Portugal ,    the  firfl;  who  fent  fhips   to  explore  tho 

Weftern  co^fti  of  AfricA^,  i*  5^*    Hii  fori  i^ritice  Henry  engage! 

in  thefe  attempts  ,  56* 
Jdhn  II*  king  of  Portugal ,    patironifes  all  attempts  towards  difco* 

veries,  1.  68*  Sends  anembalTy  toAbyffiuia,  ^3.  His  uugede* 

rous  treatment  of  Columbus ,  90. 
Iron ,  the  reafon  why  favage  n^tibns  were  unacquainted  with  this 

metaK  ii*  119. 
Ifabella,  queen  of  Ca(file ,  Ir  applied  to  by  Juan  Perez  in  behalf 

of  Chriltopher  Columbus,  !.  96*     Is' again  applied  to  by  Quin- 

tanilla  and  Santangel,   loo.  Is  prevailed  on  t«  equip  him,  I0£« 

Dies ,   230,     Her   real  motives   for  encouraging  difvoveries  ta 

America ,  iii.  364* 

Vol.  III. ,  .      I  i 
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Kabdla,  the  city  of,  in  Hirpaniola  ,  bulU  by  Chriftbpher  Colam- 
bus,  i.  155. 

Ifaiy,  the  firft  country  in  Europe,  \i'here  civilization  and  art  re- 
vived after  the  overthrow  or  the  Roman  Empire ,  i,  3s.  The 
commercial  fpirit  of,  aftive  and  enterpriGng ,  ibidi 


Ladrone  iflands ,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  ,  ii*  411* 

Lalces ,  amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  North  America ,  ii«  5» 

Las  Cafas , '  Bartholomew  «    returns  fron*  Hifpaniola  to   folicit  the 

caufe  of  the  enflaved  Indians  at  the  court  of  Spain  ,  i.  289«  Is 

fent  back  with  powers  by  cardinal  Xtmenef ,  291.  Returns  dif* 

-  fatisfieci ,  295.    Procures  a  new  comittifllon  to  be  fent  otet'  on 

this    fubjed ,    297>     Recoulmends   the  fcheme  of  fupplying  the 

colonies  with  negroes,  398>    Undertakes  a  new  colony,  300* 

His   conference  with   the  bii'hop  of  Darien  before  the  emperor 

Charles   V.  306.     Goes  to  America   to  carry  his   fchemes  into 

execution ,  308.  Circumftahces  unfavourable  .WK^im ,  309.    His 

final  mifcariage,   311.    Revives  his  reprefentati6ns  in  favour  of 

the  Indians,  at  the  defire  of. the  emperor,  iii.  loi*  Cempofesa 

'    treatife  on  the  deftruclion  of  America,  193. 

Leon,  Pedro  Cieza  de ,    character  of  his  Chronica  del  Peru«    iii* 

384- 
Lery ,    his  defcription   of  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the  Toupi^ 

nambos,  it.  48I,  483. 
Lima  ,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro,  iii.  55.* 
Logwood  ,  the  commodity  that  gives  tm]Tortance  to  the  provinces 

of  Honduras  and  Yucatan  ,  iii.  241.  Policy  6f  the  Spaniards  to 

defeat  the  Englifh  trade  in,  242. 
Louis,  St.  king  of  France,  his  embafly  to  the  Chan  of  the  Tartars, 

i.  43* 

Lozano,  his  account  of  the  method  of  making  war  among  the  na- 
tives uf  Gran  Chaco ,  ii,  4go» 

Liique,  Hernando  Me,  a  prieft,  aflbciates  with  Pizarro  in  his  Pe- 
ruvian expedition,  iii.  ^,  4, 

M 


Madeira,  theifland  of,  firft  difcovered,  i.  59* 
Madoc,    prince  of  North  Wales,    Aory  of  his  voyage  and  difee- 
very  of  North.  America   examined,  i*  35l|,  355. 
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MigellaOi  FerdinatiV,  his  account  of  the  gigaotick  fize  of  the  Pa- 
tagonians,'  ii.  77.  The  exigence  of  this  gigantick  race  yet  to  be 
<lecided,  78,  459;  4O0.  His  introduction  t^  the  court  of  Caf- 
iile,  407*  Is  equipped  with  a  fquadroo  for  a  voyage  of  difco- 
very,  408.  Sails  through  the  famous  ftrait  that  bears  bis  name, 
4.io»  Djfcovers  the  Ladrone  and  Philippine  iflands,  411*  Is  "^ 
killeA,  ibid* 

Magnet,  its  property  of  attra£ling  iron  kno\i''n  to  the  ancients,  but 
not  its  polar  inclination,  i.  5.  Extraordinary  advantages  refult- 
ing  from  this  difcovery,  46* 

Malo,  St»    account  of  its    commerce '  with  Spanlfh  America,  iii» 

343- 
Manco  Capa?,  founder  of  the  Peravian  empire,  account  of,  lii.  1 7,d08« 

Matideville,  Sir  John,  his  eaftern  travels,  with  a  character  of  his 
writings,  i.  45»  ^  n  '  *    r 

Manila,  the  colony  of,  eftablifhed  by  Philip  II*  4>f  Spain,  ijif  370, 
Trade  between,  and  South  America,  37i« 

Mankind,  their  difpolition  and  manners  formed  by  their  fituation, 
ii.  29>  Hence  refem^lances  tp  ^e  traced  in  very  diftant  places 
Without  commanic;ation,  30.  Have  oniformly  attained  the  great- 
eft  pfrfedion  of  their  nature  in  temperate  regions,  S39.' 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  his ' extraordinary  travels  in  tho 
Eaft,  i,  44*  • 

Mare  ft,  Gabriel,  his  account  of  the  country  between  the  Illinois 
and  Machiliraakihac,  ii.  474* 

Marina,  Donna,  a  Mexican  Have ,  her  hiftory ,  ii.  348* 

Marinus,  Tyrius,  his  erroneous  pofition  of  China,  i.  343* 

Martyr,  Peter,"  his  fentiments  on  the  firft  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica, U  359* 

Meftizos,  in  tbe  Spanifh  Atnerican  colonies ,  diftinftion  between 
them  and  Mulattoes,  iii.  290» 

Metals,  nfeful,  tbe  original  natives  of  America  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with,  ii.  119. 

Mexicans,  their  account  of  their  own  origin,  compared  with  later 
difcoveries,  ii«  46.  Their  language  fumifhed  with  refpeftfut 
terminations  for  all  its  words,  iii.  404.  How  they  contributed  td 
the  fupport  of  government,  ibid,  feq.  Defcriptions  of  their  hlf- 
toricai  piftures,  40S  -  413*  Various  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  numbvr  of  human  vlftima  facriiiced  bythem,  4 19-42 1. 

Mexico*  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the  coaft  of,  ii.  247.  His 
jntervtew  with  two  Mexican  officers,  2S0*  Information  fent  to 
Montezuma,  with  fome  Spanifh  prefents,  253*  Montezuma  fends 
pi efents  to  Cortes,  with  orders  not  to  approach  hi^  capita),  254* 
feq«  State;  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  956.  The  Zempoallans  courc 
the  fricndfhip  of  Cortes,  371.  Sever«i  ctziques  eater  imo  aU 

lid 
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liancQ  With  Cortes,  3? 3*  Charafter  oC  the  natives  of  Tlarcal«« 
S83.  The  Tlarcalans  reduced  to  fue  for  peace,  2SS»^  Arrival  of 
Cortes  at  the  capital  city ,  301*  The  city  defcribed ,  3o5« 
Montezuma  acknowledges  hi^felfi)  vt^fTal  to,  the  Spanirh  crown, 
332«  Arnount  of  the  treafure  collected  by  Cort^es,  324*  Re.a- 
foils  of  gold  being  foui^d  in  fuch  fniall  qui^ntitles ,  326.  The 
Mexicans  enraged  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes/32$.  Attack 
Alvarado  during  the  abCen.ce  of  Cortes,  34 7«  Their refolute at- 
tack 00  Cortes  when  he  returned,  3^52.  Death  ofMootesuma, 
353*  The  city  abandoiied  by  Cortes ,  358*  Battle  of  Otumba, 
365*  The  Tepeacans  reduced,  371*  preparations  pf  the  Mexi- 
cans againft  the  return  of  Cortes,  376.  Cortes  befieges  the  city 
'^ith  a  fleet  on  the  lake,  388*  The  Spaniards  repulfed.in  ftorm- 
ipg  the  city,  393,  394.  (luatimozin  ta^eji  pi^ifoner,  402*  Cortex 
appointed  governor,  416.  His  fchemes  and  Hrrangements,  4l8> 
^ohuoaan  treatmenrof  the  natives ,  ibti^.  |^ft  and  chara&er  of 
thofe  authors  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  conqueft  qf,  500  -  505. 
Reception  of  the  new  reguladpns  there,  iii«  lo6«  A  retrofpe^ 
into  the  form  of  government ,  policy ,  and  arts  ^9. ,  155.  Oar 
infomiatioD  concerning,  very  imperfe^',  I58.^  Orig^  of  tho 
monarchy,  160,  r^umber  and  greatnefs  ofthecides,  1,65*  Me« 
fhanical  prpfeflions  there  di((inguifhed  f^om  e«ch  other,. 167* 
Diftinftion  of  ranks,  168*  Political  inftiCutions,  171.  Power  and 
(pleiidor  of  their  paoi;iar9h9 ,  125*  Order  of  government,  ibi4> 
Provifion  Tor  the  fupport  of  it,  176.  Police  of,  177.  Their  uts, 
178*  Their  paintings,  1 8d.*  T^eir  ^iiethQd  o^f  comp.uting;  time. 
185*  l^heir  \^ars  condAual  ai\d  ferocieas,  186»  Their  funeral 
rites,  188  Imperfeftio.n  of  their  agriculture,  ibi4*  DpobtscoOr 
cerningthe  extent  of  the  empire,  190*  Little  intercourfe  amons 
its  feveral  provinces,  191.  Igpo  ranee  of  money,  X9;Z,  193*  State 
of  their  cities,  194,  Temples  f^ld  other  publick  buiidings,  195* 
196.  Religion  of,  2o2»  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  ofthiscouK-. 
try,,  259.  The  fmalUpox  very  fatal  there ,  362*  Number  of  In- 
dian natives  remaining  there,  2.67*  Dergription  of  t^e  siqueda^ 
for  the  fupply  of  the    capital    city ,     406.    See  Colonies. 

lAichaet ,  Sc,  the  gMlph  of,  in  the  South  Sea,  difcovered  and 
ijiamed  by  Balboa,  i*  269*  The  golonyof,  eftfbjl^hedb]^  PUvro. 
iiis.a2. 

Migratipns  pf  ^anHiad,  why  fi^ft  made  by  land,  t  I. 

I^lind ,  human ,  the  e^?i^(s  pf  it  proportions^  ^9.  tj^e  WVifcs  Qt  thf 
body,  ii*  91*  • 

flines  of  South  America  ,  the  great  inducement  to  pppalation  ,  iii* 
317*  Sohie  account  of,  ibid»  Their  produce,  319.  The  fpirie 
with  which  they  are  worked,  320*  Fatal  eflfefts  of  this  mrdor. 
3?^*    Eyidence  of  the  perpicip^  effe^s  of  labouriog  'vol  thfmi^ 
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443*     Of  Mexico,  tota]  produce  of,   to  the  SpantOi  tevciiM.^ 

469.  ;         ^   ^ 

Alpluccfl  Iflnnds ,  the  SpaniCh  claims  oa  •  fold  by  the  £mperof 
Charles  V.  to  the  Pprtuguefe,  \u  414* 

MooafHck  inftkutiods,  the  pernicious  efifefts  of,  in  the  Spaaifb 
American  colonies  ,  Hi.  304.    Knmbet  of  convents  there ,  44  j. 

Monfoons,  the  periodical  courfe  of,  When  difcovered  by  naviga- 
tors, i.  25* 

Montefino.  a  Pomioican  preacher  at  St.  Domingo,  pubQcly  re<- 
raonftrates  againft  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians ,  i*  S84. 

Montezuma,  the  firft  intelligence  received  by  the  Spaniards  of  thi» 
prince,  u  323.  Receives  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Fernando 
Cortes  in  his  dominions,  ii.  253*  ^^*  prefeots  to  Cortes ,  254^ 

•  Forbids  him  to  approach  his  capital ,  255.  State  of  his  empire 
at  this  time«  256*  His  character,  257'.  His  perplexity  at  th» 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  ibid.  His  timid  oegoclatibns  with  Cor- 
tes, 259.  His  fcheme  for  deftroying  Cortes  at  Cholula  difco- 
yered ,  297*  Hi*  irrefolute  9onduft ,  300.  His  firft  interview* 
with  Cortes,  301.  Is  feized  by  Cortes,  and  confined  to  the 
Spanifh  quarters,  311— 314.  Is  fettered,  317.  Acknowledges 
himfelf  a  vf flal  to  the  Spanifh  crowii  •  332«  Remains  itiflexiblf 
with  regard  to  religion,  327*  Ctrcumftances  of  his  death,  353* 
Account  of  a  gold  cup  of  ^is,  in  England ,  iii*  407. 

^ulattoes ,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies  ^  explanation  of  thi* 
^iitinftion,  iii*  290* 
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Karvaex ,  Pamphilo  ,  is  fent  by  Velafquez  with  an  armament  t9> 
Mexico ,  to  fuperfede  Cortes ,  ii.  334,  Takes  poffeffion  of 
Zempoalla,  34I«  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Coites « 
346.   How  he  carried  on  his  co/refpondence  with  Montezumi^ 

519. 
Katchez  ,  an  American  nation,  their  political  inftitutions,  ii,  132* 

Caafes  of  their  tame  fubmiffion  to  the  Spaniard',  137,  Their  re« 
ligious  doftrines ,  189. 
Kavigation  ,  tl^e  arts  of,  very  flowly  improved  by  mankind,  i.  S« 
The  knowledge  of,  prior  to  commercial  intercourfe,  3*  Imr 
perfeftions  of,'  among  the  ancients,  5«  More  improved  bytho 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compafs ,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of 
preceding  agea,  46.  The  ^rft  nayal  difcoTCtiei  undertaken  b)| 
Pertagal,  59^ 
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Kegroei.  their  peculiar  fituatian  nud^i  the  Spaaifh  do«Unt0O   m 

America,  iii«  tQl* 
Kewfoundland,  iu  fituation  ^9(otihedt   ii«   4^5. 
^ew  Holland,  fome  accoant  of  the  couQtry  and   Inhabitants,    li, 

473r 
Hew  Spaio,  dircpvered  and  Da&ied  by  Jnaa  de  Grijalva »  u  32I« 

See  Me4cico»  *  ^ 

Nigno,  Alopfo,  his  voyage  to  America,  i«   199. 

Korwegian^  loight  in  ancient  times  have  migrated  to,  amd  colo- 
.  nlzed  America,  ii.  44. 

Kugnez  Vela^  Blaf<o,  appp^nted  viceroy  of  Pera^  to  ftnforce  the 
new  ragulatipnf,  iii«  106.  His  character,  ill.  Commits  Vac  a  <f« 
Caftro  to  prifoQ,.  II2«  DiffenGons  between  him  and  the  court  of 
audience,  115,  Is  confined,  II6.  Recovers  bis  liberty,  iig«  Be* 
{umea  hi^s  command,  ibid*  Is  purfued  by  Gonzalo  Pi^arro*  XI9« 
Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Pizarro»  120,  iax«  , 
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O^ampo,  Diego,  fent  with  a  fquadron  f rom  Hifpaniola  to  defp2«te 

the  country  of  Cumana,  i.  3x0* 
Qcampo,  Seba(Han  de,  Qrit  fails  round  Cuba,  and.  difcovers  it  te 

be  an  ifland,  i*  S47» 
Ocean,  though  adapted  to  facilitate  the  intetcourfe  between  diftant 

countries,  continued  long  a  formidable  barrier,  i.  9.  See  Com- 

pafs  and  Navigation* 
Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  his  private  expedition  to   the  Weft  Indies,  i* 

196*  His  fecoud  voyage,  3XI*     Obuins  a  government  on  the 

continent,  253* 
Olmedo,  father  Bartholomew  de,  checks  the  rafh  zeal  of  Cortes  at 

Tlafcaia  in  Me>(ico,  ii.  ^94.  Is  fent  by  Cortes  to  negociate  with 

Naryaez ,  338* 
Orellana,  Francis,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a   bark  bnilt 

by  Gonzajo  Pi^arro,  and  deferu  him.  iii*  83.    Sails   down  the 

Maraguon,  84.  Keturus  to  Spain  with    a   report  of  Wonderful 

dtfcoveries,  ibid.  Herrera's  account  of  bis  voyage,  398* 
Orgognez  commands  Almagro*s  party  againft  the  Pizarros,  and  ie 

defeated  and  killed  by  them,  iii*  73*   73. 
Orinoco,  thw  great  river  of,  difcoyered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus* 

1*  18^  •  Strange  method  of  cbufing  a  captain  ampng  the  in4ia« 

tribes  on  the  banks  of,  ii.  159.    The   amazing  plenty  of  6fh- 

ing,  469,      ' 
Otabeite,  the  inhabiuntj  of«  ignorant  of  the  art  <^  boiling  watery 

«♦  4^1. 
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Otumba,  bittie  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexican^,  ii*  3^65* 
bvando,  IQichoUs  de,  isfent  governor  to  Hifpaniola,  i;  2IT.  liH 
pruHjsnt  regulations,  313.  Kefafes  admiffion  to  Columbus,  oii 
his  fdurth  voyage,  318*  His  ungenerous  behaviour  to  Cohim- 
bus,  on  his  fhipAvreck,  233,  227*  lleceives  hitn  at  length,  and  > 
-fends  hini  home,  2329*  £ngag<5s  in  a  war  with  the  Ihdians,  2^33; 
His  cruel  treatment  of  them,  335;  Encourages  cultivation  and 
thanufaftures;  240;  His  method  of  trepanning  thb  HiaUV'es  of 
ihe   Lucayos,  344.  is  recalled,  248*  n       ' 


JPaciiick  bce^n,  Whjr*  tmd  by  Whom  T6  namec) ;  iu  4iT. 

Packet  boats  ,  firft  efiablifhment  of,  between  Spain  and  her  Aihe- 
fxcaa  colonies,  iii.  354^ 

t'anama  is  Tettled  by  Pedrarl^s   Davilik,  i.    S79,  ^8<>> 

Parmenides,  the  firft  who  divided  the  iearth   by    son^s,  i.  339. 

JPatagonians,  fome  account  of,  ii.  77*  The  reality  o^  their  ^\m 
gantick  Cite  yet  to    be  decided,  784  459. 

Pedrarias  Davila  is  fent  with  a  fleet  td  fuperfede  Balboa  ih  his  go* 
vernment  of  Santa  Maria  on  the  ifthmus  df  Diirien ,  i;  27c*  , 
Treats  Balboa  ill,  274*  i^aj>acious  conduft  of  his  men,  276*  U 
reconciled  to  Balboa,  and  gives  hint  his  daughter,  277.  Piitd 
Balboa  to  death,  279.  Removes  his  fcttliemedt  from  Santa  Miitiii 
to  Panama,  ibid. 

Penguin,  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  from  the  Welbh  iiin« 
guage,  u  356* 

Peres,  Juan,  patronifes  Colambui  at  the  court  of  Caftile;  i;  g9» 
His  folemn  invocation  for  the^ccefs  of  Columbus's  voyage,  ibg. 

Periplus  of  Hanno,   the  authenticity  pf  that  work  juftified,  i.  399* 

Peru,  che  firft  intelligence  concerning  this  country,  received  By 
Vafcp  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  u  5631  270.  Thecoaftof,  firft  difco- 
vered  by  PIzarro,  iii«  6»  Fizarro*s  fecond  arrival ,  I3«  His  hof- 
tile  proceedings  againft  the  natives ,  I5«  The  colony  of  St» 
Michael  eftablifhed,  l6«  State  of  the  empire  at  the  time  of  this 
invaflon  ,  ibid.  The  kingdom  divided  between  Huafcar  and 
Atahnalpa,  20.  Atahualpa  uTurps  che  government^  21*  Huafcar 
folicits  afiiftance  from  Pizarro^  22*  Atahnalpa  vifitsTizarro,  27* 

"  Is  feized  by  Pizarro,  3ofeq.  Agreement  for  hisranfom,  32.  Is 
refuted  his  liberty,  37.  Is  cruelly  pat  to  death.  42,43*  Confufion 
of  the  empire  on  this  event,  44.  Quito  reduced  by  Benalca- 
zar,  48.  The  city  of  Lima  founded  by  Pizarro ,  55.  Chili  in- 
vaded by  Almagro,  56.  InfurrefHon  of  the  Peruvians,  58.  Al- 
magro  put  to  dMth  by  Pizarro.  75t     Pizarro  divides  the  60ua- 
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ittjr  atiibBg  his  followerf ;'  79*  Progrefs  olF  riie  SpAnifb  arm^ 
there ;  8o»  FraDcis  Pizarrq  atfaffinated ,  91*  Recept«oii  of  tbi 
bew  regulations  tber'e»  ib8:  The  viceroy  cotifioed  by  the  court 
of  aadience.  116;  The  viceroy <diefeated  and  killed  by  Gonsalo 
iPizarro,  ISO,  I2iv  Arrival  of  Pedro  4e  la  Gafca»  13k*  Reduaiott 
^)id  death  of  Gonsafo  Pizarro,  142.  The  civil  wars  there  not  car- 
ried on  with  mercenary  foldiers,  143.  Butneverthelefs  gratified 
-with  immente  rewards,  144.  Theit  profufion  and  liixary ,  n^S* 
Ferocity  of  their  contefts  ,  146.  Their  Want  of  fkitb«  147;  In. 
Itanrcs,  ibid;  Divificrn  of,  by  Gafca,  among  his  followers,  149. 
A  retrofpeft  into  the  original  government,  arts,  and  manners  of 
the  ikakives ,  155.  The  high  antiquity  they  preiend  to  ,  204. 
Their  records,  205.  Origin  of  their  civil  policy,  207;  This 
founded  in  religion  ,  209.  The  authority  of  the  Incas  abrolute 
and  unlimited,  216.  All  crimes  were  puni'fhed  capit&lly;  sii. 
^ild  genius  of  their  religion ,  212.  Its  influence  on  their  civil 
ipoHcy  ,  914*  And  on  their  military  fy0^m,  i&id*  Peculiar  flatc 
of  property  therb ,  9i6.  DiiVinftion  oif  r!^nlis,'2l7«  State  of 
arts,  pi8>  Improved  (Vate  of  agriculture ,  ibid.  Their  buildings* 
221.  Their  jSublick  roads,  223.  TheiHridges,  225#  Their  mode 
of  refining  filver  ore,  227*  Works  of  elegauCe,  228.  Their 
civilization  ,  neverthelefs ,  but  iinperfeft  ,  230.  Cuzco  the  only 
place  that  had  the 'appearance  of  a  city,  ibid,  Ko  perfeft  fepa 
ration  of  prof  (fions,  231.  Little  commercial  intercourfe,  ibid* 
Their  unwarlikc  fpirit,  232»'-Eat  their  flefh  and  fifh-i^aw,  234.. 
Brief  account  of  other  provinces  under  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
235.  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  of  this  country  ,  259*  "^^^ 
fmall-pox  very  fatal  there ,  2<S2.  Writers  \Kho  gave  accounts  of 
the  conqueft  of,  383 — 38$.  Their  method  of  buildings  423*  State 
of  tiie  revenue  derived  from,  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  463-469* 
See  Colonies* 

i'eter  I.  czar  ofRuflia,  his  ^xtenfive  views  in  prbfecuting  Afiatick 
difcoverieS)  ii.  37* 

Pbenicians ,  ancient ,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among 
them ,  i«  8*  'thair  trade  ,  how  conduced ,  329* 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  turbulent  difpofition  aided  by  his  American 
treafures,  iii*  I28.  Eftablifhes  the  colony  of  Manila,  370* 

Philip  III.  exhaufls  hi&  country  by  inconfiderate  bigotry,  iii*  32^* 

Philippine  iriauds,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  411.  A 
colony  eftablifhed  there  by  t>hilip  11.  of  Spain ,  iii.  37o.  Trado 
between,  and  America,    ibid,  feq, 

Phyflck,  the  arts  of,  in  America,  why  connefted  with  diYtnatloo,  ii** 

195.  .  . 

Pinto,  Chevalier,  his  defcription  of  the  charfifteriftifik  features  of 

the  native  Americaos ,  iit  455* 
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fihiotii  Vincent  Y«o6z ,  coniniabds  a  Teflel  under  Columbus  lii  his 
firft  voyage  of  dircovery,  i.  io6*  Sails  to  America  on  a  private 
adventure  wicli  four  iliips,  199,     Difcovers   Yucatan,  346* 

Pizarro,  Ferdinand,  is  befieged  in  Cuzco  by  the  Peruvians,  iji. 
60*  is  furprifed  there  by  Almagro,  64.  Recovers  his  liberty, 
76*  Defends  his  brother  at  the  court  of  Spain  ^  77*  Is  com- 
mitted to  priron,  79» 

Pizarro,  Francifco,  attends  BalboA,  iobisfettlenenton'theifthmus 
of  Darien,  i.  256*  Marches  under  him  tcrofs  the  Ifthnras,  where 
they  difcover  the  South  Sea,  271^  His' birth  j  education,  and 
charafter^  Hi;  11, 11 1»  AfTociates  with  Almagro,  aod  De  Luqne,  in  a 
voyage,  ofdifcoveryi  V*  His  iil  fuccefs,  VI.  Is  recahed,  and 
dtferted  by  moft  of  l^is  followers,  3,  4*  Remains  on  theifland^f 
-  Qorgonafor  fupplies,  4.  Difcovers  rhe-'coaft  of  Peru,  6.  Re- 
turns to  Panama,  7.  6oes  to  Spain  to  folicit  reinforcements, 
9.  Procures  the  fupreme  command  for  himfelf,  10.  Is  ailifted 
if^ith  money  by  Cortes,  II;  Lands  iagain  in  Peru,  13*  His 
hoilile  proceedings  againft  the  natives,  15.  £ftablifhes  the  colony 
of  St.  MicHael,  1 6*  State  of  the  Peruvian  empire  at  this  time, 
ibid.  Caufe  of  his  eafy  penecrAtion  into  the  country ,  21* 
Is  applied  to  by  Huafcar  for  afliftance  agafnft  his  victo- 
rious brother  Atahaalpa,  22,  State  of  his  forces  ,  33^  Ar- 
rives at  Caxamalca,  2$^  Is  vifited  by  the  Inca,  27»  ,  His  per- 
fidious feizure  of  hira,  30,  feq.  Agrees  to  Atahnft)pa*s  offer  for 
his  ranfom,  32.  Diviflon  of  their  plunder,  35*  Refufes  Ata-v 
hualpahis  liberty,  37.  His  ignorance  expofed  to  Atahuaipa,  40* 
Beftows  a  form  of  trial  on  the  Inca,  41.  Puts  him  to  death,  43  j  43* 
Advances  to  Cuzco,  46.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Spa*  ' 
Difh  co^irt,  51*  Beginning  of  dilTenfions  between  him  and'^l- 

'  inagro.  52*  His  civil  regulations,  54.  Founds  the  city  of  Li- 
to«»  55'  infurredion  of  the  Peruvians,  58.  Cuzco  feized  by 
Almagro,  64*  Deludes  Almagro  by  negociatioos ,  68*  Defeats 
Almagro,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  72,  73*  Puts  Almagro  to  death, 
75»  76.  Divides  the  country  aq^ong  his  followers,  79..  The  impo- 
litick partiality  of  his  altotments,  ibid.*  Makies  his  brother  Gon- 
zalo  governor  of  Quito,  gi^  isaflaflSnntedby  Juan  de  Herrada.Qi* 

Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  is  made    governor  of  Quito  ,    by    his   brother  « 

Francis,  iii;  81*  His  expedition  over  the^  Andes,  ibid.  Isdefert- 
cd  by  Orellana,  S^*  His  diftrefs  pn  this  eveut,  85.  His  difaf-. 
trous  return  to  Quito,  87*  Is  encouraged  by  the  people  to  op- 
pole  Nugnez  Vela,  the  new  viceroy,  1 13.  A  (fumes  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  117*  Marches againft  the  viceroy,  II9.  Defeacs' 
and  kills  him,  ibid;i2o,  Is  advifed  by  Carvajal  to  afiume  the 
fovereignty  of  tjje  country,  133*  Chufes  to  negociate  with  the 
court  of  Spain,  I24*  Confulcations  of  the  court  on  his  conduft« 
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I35»  f<6q.  His  Tioleat   refolntions    on  the   arriTa]  of  I^edro  de  la 

•  fiafca,  132*  Refolves  tooppofe  him  by  violence,  134.  Marches  to 
reduce  Centeoo  at  Cuzco,  136*  Defeats  him,  137*  Is  deferred  bj 
his  troops  on  the  approach  of  Gafca,  141*  Sarrenders  ^add 
is  executed,  142*  His  adherents  men  of  no  principle,   147* 

Flau*  Rio  de,  difcovered  by  Dia<  de  Solis,  j,  380.  Its  amazing 
width,  ii.  434. 

Pliny,  the'  naturah'ft,  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  33S. 

•Ponce' d^  Leon,  Juan,  difcovers  Florida,  i#  260.  Romantiek  motive 
of  his  voyage,  261. 

Population  of  the  earth,'  flow   progrefs  of,    i*  t. 

Porto  Bello,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriftopher  Colambos  ,  i. 
200. 

Porto  Rico,  is  fettled  and  fubjef^ed  by  JuaO  Ponce  de  LeoUy^i.  S46. 

Porto  Santo,  the  firfl;  difcovery  of ,  i,  58. 

Portugal,  when  and  by  whom  the  court  of  inqaifition  was  firft 
introduced  into,  it  341* 

Portuguefe ,  a  view  of  the  ciicumftances  that  induced  them  to  un- 
dertake the  difcovery  of  unJtnown  countries,  i.  51-54,  Firft 
African  dfcQveries  of,  59*  Madeira  difcovered,  39*  They 
double  Cape  Bajador,  6o«  Obtain  a'  papal  grant  of  all  the 
countries ,  they  fhould  difpover ,  63.  Cape  Verd  iflands,  and 
the  Azores  difcovered,  66.-  Voyage  to  the  Eaft  indies  by  Vafco 
de  Gama,  193. 

Fotofl,  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  how  difcovered,  iii.318.  The 
mines  of,  greatly  exhaufred  and  fcarcely  worth  working,  452. 

Prifoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native  Americans,    ii*    151. 

Property,  the  idea. of,  unknown  to  the  native  Americans,  ii.  123* 
Kotions  of  the  Brafilians  concerning,  476. 

Froteftor  of  the  Indians,  in  Spanifh  America,  his  funftion,  iii.  298* 

Ptolemy,  the  philofophier,  his  geograpliical  defcriptions  more  am- 
ple and  exad  than  thofe  of  his  predecefl'ors ,  i.  32.  His  geo- 
graphy tranflated  by  the  Arabians,  36.  Hitf  erroneous  pofition 
of  the  Ganges,  334» 


Quetlavaca,  brother  of  Montezuma,  fucceeds  him  as  King  of  Mexi- 
•'00,  ii,  376,  Condufts  in  perfon   the. fierce    attacks  which  obli- 
ged Cortes  to  abandon  his  capital,  377*  Dies  of  the  fmalI-pox> 
378» 
Quevedo,  Bifhop  of  Darien,  his  cotlference  with  Las  Cafas  on  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor  Chades 
V*  i,  306,  j 
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Qtiickfilver,  the  property  of  the  famous  mhics  of,  atGuanacabe- 
Jica*^  referved  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  iii.  453.  The  price  of, 
why  reduced,  ibid* 

Quinquina,  or  Jefi^lts  b^'rlt,  a  p rodu6tio|i  peculiar  to  Peru;  iii.  324* 

Quipos,  or  hiftorick  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  fome  account  of, iii. 
205. 

Quito,  the  kipgdom  of,  conquered'  by  Huana  Capac',  Inca  of  Peru, 
iii,  19*  Is  left  to  his  fon  Atahua]pa<  20*  Atahuaipa's  general 
revoits  after  his  death,  45*  Is  reduced  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Benalcazar,  48.  Benalcazar  deprived,  ami  Gonzalp  Piisarro  tiiade 
governor, .  Si*  ' 
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Rnmuild,  his  defence  of  Hanno*s  accoutre  of  the   coaft  of /^frica, 

i.  331. 
vRegifter  fhips,  for  what  purpofe  introduced  In  the  trade  between 

Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii.  34^*  Superfecte  the    ufe  of  the  ga« 

leons,  349.  ' 

Religion  of   the  native  Araericaus*  an  inquiry  into,  ii.  iSo* 

Ribas  ^is  account  of  the  political  fVate  of  the  people  pf  Cinalo^, 
ii.  488.  Of  their  want  of  religion,  493.  ^ 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tucuman,  account  of  thofe  provinces,  iii*  248* 

Rivers,  the  amazing  (ize  of  thofe  in  America,  ii.  4. 

Robifon,  profefTor,  his  rernarks  on  thetetaper^ture  of  various tli- 
mates,  ii»  439. 

Roldan,  Francis,*  is  left  chief  juflrice  in  HiTpaniola,  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  if  174.  Becomes  ringleader  of  a  mutiny,  186.  Sub- 
mits, 1 89. 

Romans,  their  progrefs  in  navigation  and  difcovery,  i.  2:2.  Their 
military  fpirit  averfe  to  mechanical  arts  and  commerce,  33.  P^a- 
vigation  and  trade  favoured  in  the  , provinces  under  their  govern- 
ment, 2^*  Their  extenfive  difcoveries  by  land,  25*  Their  em- 
pire and  fcieuces  deftroyed  together ,  33. 

Rubruquis,  father,  his  embaffy  from  France  to  the  Chan  of  the 
Tartars,  i*  43. 

Ruffians,  Afiatick  difcoveries  made  by  them ,  ii.   39*    Uncertainty 
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Sacoiecast  the  rich  fltvertnlqes   there,  when  diCgovered,  Hi.  318. 
San  Salvador,  difcovered   and    n^m^d  by  Chriftopher   Columbus, 

u  123. 
Sancho,  Don  Pedro,  acepuQt  of  hit  Hiftpry   qf  the  <;oqqaeft   of 

Peru,  iiu  383. 
Sandoval,  thefhocking  barbarities  axecuted  by,  in  Mexico  ii.  41^, 
Sandoval,  Ftancirco  TeNo  de,  is  fent  by  the  emperor  Charley  V.  to 

Mexico,  as  vifitador  of  America,  iii«   106,  His  moderation  and 

prudence,  107.  * 

Savage  life,  a  general  ei^imate  of,  ii.  3Io,  911. 
Scaips,  motive  of  the  native  Americans  for  tailing  them  from  theiip 

enemies,  ii*  482. 
Serralvo,  marquis  de,his  extcaordiotry  gains  during  hit  viceroy* 

alty  in  A'^crica,  iii,  470* 
Seville,  the  American  trade  remoyec^  to  ^C^diCt  i>i*  336.    l^xtra^ 

ordinary  inqreafe  of  its  raanufaftures  by   the    American   trade, 

454*  Its  trade  greatly  reduced^  ibid* 
Silver  ore,  method  of  refining  it  p.ra^ifed  by  the  Qfttiye  Peruvians, 

iiu  227. 
Sonera,  late  difcoveries  of  riph  mipestpade  there  by  the  Spaniards, 

»»i-  237.  238, 

Soul.  American  ideas  o.f  tbe  immortality  of,  ii.  XQI* 

South  Sea,  flrft  difcovered  by  VafcpNugnez  de  Balboa,  U  369. 

Spain,  general  idea  of  the  policy  of,  with  regard  to  the  Amen^aii 
colonies,  iii.  368*  Cerly  interpofitioq  of  the  rogal  authority jjii| 
the  colqnie^,  269.  All  the  American  dominions  of,  fuhjefted 
to  two  viceroy;,  371*  A  third  viceroyalty  lately  eftablirhed,272. 
The  colonies  of,  compared  with  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  38o* 
Advantages  fhe  derived  from  her  colonies^  326.  Why  Xhe  does 
not  ftill  derive  the  fame,  328*  Rapid  decline'  of  trade  ,  330* 
This  decline  increafed  by  the  mode  of  regelating  the  mtercouife 
with  America,  333*  Employs  guarda  coftas  to  chec)^  illicit  trade, 
347.  The  ufe  of  Jiegifter  fhips  introduced,  ibid.  EftabliCh. 
ment  of  the  company  of  Caraccas,  352  >  Enlargement  of  com- 
merciaf  ideas  there,  353,  Free  trade  pern^itted  to  feveialpro« 
yinces,  356.  Revenue  derived  from  America,  374*  Specifica- 
tion>  464-469. 

Spaniards,  their  curious  form  of  taking  poiTplBon  qf  new -difco- 
vered countries,  i.  365-366* 

Str^bo,  a  citation  from,  proving  the  great  geographical  ignoranco 
of  the  ancients,  i.  333, 334.  His  o\^n  w»nt  of  geographical 
^iao\irlcdge,  340..' 
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Superftitioh  Mivay<  conncfted   with  %  defirf  of  penetMting  isit# 
thp  fecret9  of  futurity,  ii.  I94t      ' 


Tapia,  Chriftoval  de,  is  fej^t  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  to  fuperfedo. 

Cortes  io  his  command,  but  fails  in  the  attempt,  ii.  415. 
Tartars,  the  poflibility  of  their  migrating  to  America,  ii.  41. 
Tlafcala,  in  Mexico,   character  of  the  natives  of,  ii*  283*  Oppofo 
'  the  parage  of  the  Spaiyards,  ibid*  Are  reduced  to  fue  for  peace* 

288.  '  .  , 

Tobacco,  that  of  C^ba  the  beft  fla¥oured  of  any  in  all  America,  iii« 

325.  *  ' 

Touijtnambos,  accouptoftheir  ferocious  courage  from  Lery»  iU48Xt 

482. 
Trade,  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii*  350.  In* 

creafe  of  the  Spanish  cu(toms  from   this  meafare,  460,  461* 
Trade  winds,  the' periodical  coqrfe  of«  when  difcovered  by  navi* 

gators,  i«  24. 
Travellers,  ancient,  charaftef  of  their   writings  ,  L  45* 
Trinidad ,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by    Chriftopher  Columbus   on 

his  third  voyi(ge,  K  1 82* 
Tucuman,  and  Rio  ^e  la  Plata,  account  of  thoreprovioce8,iii*S48« 
Tyre,  the  commerce  of  that  city,  how  condaftedy  i.  329* 
Tythes  of  Spanifl^  Ameripa»  how  applied  by  the  court  of  Spaiii» 

iii.  466. 

V 

Vaca  de  Caftro,.  ChriftovaU  is  fent  from  Spain  to  regulate  the  go- 
vernment of  Peru,  iii*  78.  Arrives  at  Quito,  93*  Aflumes  th^ 
fupreme  authority,  ibid.  Defeat^  young  Almagro,  96.  The  fe- 
verity  of  his  proceedipp;s ,  97,  Prevents  an  infurreftion  con- 
certed to  oppofe  the  new  regulations,  ,110.  Is  impiifoned  ky 
the  new  vicieroy,  113* 

Valverde,  father  Vincent,  his  curious  harangue  to  Atahualpa,  Inca 
of  Peru,  iii.  38*  Gives  his  fauftion  to  the  tirial.  and  condemna- 
tion of  Atahnalpa,  42. 

Vega,  GarcilalTo  de  la.  charafter  of  his  commentary  on  the  Spa« 
nifh  writers  concerning  Peru,  iii*  385* 

Vegetables,  their  patur^l  tendency  to  fertilise  the  foil  ^her^  they 
grow,  iit  »3f 
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Velafqaez ,  DiegQ  de,  conquers  the  ifland  orCuba»i*  ^S^*  3I4« 
^  HU^ preparations  for  invading  New  Spain,  ii«  ;!34.  His  difSculty 

m  chufing  a  commander  for  the  expedition,  235*  Appointsfer- 

nando  Cortes,  136.  His  motives  to  this  choice,  238*    Becomes 

fufpicious  of  Cortes,  239.     Orders  Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  his 

conimiflion,  and   arretted  ,    241,  242*    Sends  an  armament  to 

Mexico  after  Cortes,  333. 
Venega$.  P.  his  chari^fter  of  the  native    Californians,  Vu  466» 
Venereal  difeafe  ,  originally  brought  from   America ,   if.  82«  Ap^ 

pears  to  be  weaaUig  out*  83<  Its  firft  rapid  progrefs,  461* 
Venezuela,  hiftory  of  that  fettlement,   iii*  254* 
Venice,  its  origin  as  a  maritime  ftate,  i,  3;$*     Travels   of  Marc« 

Polo,  44* 
Verd  iflwids  ,  difc^vered   by  the  Portuguese,  i.  66. 
Viceroys  all  the  Spanifh  dominions  Tn   America  fubjeded  to  two, 

iii.  271,     A  third  lately  eftablifhed,  272.     Their  powers,  ibid. 

A  fourth  eftablifhed ,  363. 
Villa  Segnor,  'his  account  of  the  (Vateol  population  It)  New  Spain, 

iii*  435t     His  detail  of  the  Spanifh  American  revenue*    4^)4. 
VUIefagna,   Antonio,  one   of  Cortes's  foldiers,   foments  a  mutiny 

among  his  troops,  ii.  382.  Is  difcovered  by  Cortes,  and lianged, 

383>  384t 
IJlioa,   Don^Antonio  de,  his  defcription  of  the  charafteriftick  fea- 
tures oT  the  native  Americans,  ii*  454.  His  reafon  for  the  Ame- 
.  ricans  not  being  fofenOble  of  pain  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  485* 
His  account  of  the    goods  exported  from   Spain  to  America, 
.  with  tbe  duty  on    them,  iiu  470.  » 

Volcanos,  remarkable  number  of,  in  th^  northern  parts  of  ilie  .globe 
difcovered  by  the  fluflians,  ii,.  45^* 


w 


Wafer,  Lionel,  his  account  of  a  peculiar  race  of  tiiiniouHve  Ame* 

-cleans,  ii.  74.  Compared  with  fimilar  produftionsin  Africa,  75* 

Wur-fong  of  the  native  Americans,  the  fentimeuts  and  terms  of, 

H.  483» 
Women,  the. condition  of,  among  the  native  Americans,  ii*  97.  Are 
liot  prolifick,  loi.     Are  noc  permitted  to  join  in  their  dmnkea 
feafts,  208*  Nor  to  wear  ornaments,  487* 


Xerez,  Francifco  de,>fecretary  toPizarro,  theearliefr  vrheren  hif 

Peruvian  expedition,  iii.  383, 
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Ximenes,  Cardinal, .hie  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  i»  190.  Patronifes  the  attempt 
of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  408. 


Yucatan,  the  province  of,  dlTcovered  by  Pinzon  and  Diaz  de  Soils, 
i.  246»  Defcribed  ,  369.  From  whence  that  province  derives  hs 
value,  iii.  24I.  PoIicy<if  the  court  of  Spain  with  refpeft  to,  24  j* 


Zarate,  Don  Auguftine,  character  of  his  HiAory  of  the  conqueft  of 
Peru,  iii,  385. 

Zones,  the  earth  how  divided  into,  by  the  geography  of  the  an- 
cients, i.  29>  By  whom  firft  fo  divided*  339. 

•Zumaraga,  Juan  de,  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico ,  the  deftreyer  of;  all 
the  ancient  records  of  the  Mesiicaii  empire,  iii.  86* 
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111   the  INDEX* 

Almagro,  his  birth    and  CbAraaer,                    i^       3,  i-*  IV 

ACTociates  with  Pizarro,  &c.                          <;—       4.  — ^  'V 

His  unfuccefsfui  atceoipts,         \                     .—       5^^  -^  I 

Is  negleaed  by    PizaJrp,  &c.  ^                     ' —     13.  >-^  lo 

Is  jrecoticjled  to  him,                                     ;..•    'le.  —  is 

Atnhualpa,  Sycceffdr  to  HUaoa  Cfcpac  in  CittitOi   ' —    22»  — '  2o 

Defeats  his  brother  Huafcar^                         ^23.  — ^  ai 

Seiits  prcfents  te  PizarrO;                            .  -—.     49,  —  27 

Is  feized  by  hitn,                                        *-<    31.  ^^  30 
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